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FOREWORD 



Racism in the United States is a product of centuries ^^/^^^f "^^^^^ 
Americans, blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians and Alaskan Natives. Unr> 
in recent years steps have been taken to rectify past discriminatory actions. 

What impart this racism has had on the mind of man cannot yet be fully known 
Tee Tseafch dealing with racism has been underrepresented as a proportion o 
rtJ^ work in the mental health field. Frequently, racia aspects of rnental 
healtti have been either fgnored or underplayed to the point of abandonment. 

Today, the National Institute of Mental Health's Center '^'"^J^V.^^^^P 
tal Health Program supports research into racism and menial health with par- 
u"r attention to identification of the deleterious psychosocia consequences 
of racism for the entire population and to development of specific interventions 
designed to reduce racist attitudes and behaviors. 

This publication is one of a continuous series b> the Center ^ort'^S/'^^e results 
0 reLrch and work in the field. The workshop reported m Ui. Pub;-^^^^^^^^ 
suDDorted through a grant from the Center's Racism and Menta Health bection. 
^workshop provided for a unique exchange of research findings by scholars 
!nd prad tioners concerned with mental health and the elirn.nation of insti u- 
^iona! racism. We believe that thi^ volume will assist many other mental health 
pStioners and social scientists who wish to know more about these issues- 

. Increasing understanding in order to root out and to eliminate racism is indeed a 
worthj objective for all Americans. No other single issue '^.S;^ 
mo?e profound implications regarding Amei^da's success m achieving its ideals. 



James R. Ralph, M.D. 
Chief 

Center for Minority Group 
Mental Health Programs 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



Oscar A. Barbarin 



This book is the product of several years of work 
"beginning with the planning for the Sixth Annua 
Community-Clinical Workshop, "Institutional 
racism- Impediment to community competence, ^ 
condCcted November 4, 5, and 6, 1976, in Lanham, 
Maryland. The workshop was sponsored by the 
Clinical-Comrfiunity Program, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Maryland Co"ege Park and 
supported with ^unds from grant 3R13MH28827-01 
provided by the Center for Minority Croup Mental 
Health Programs of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health (DHHS). 

The workshop was intended to provide citizens, 
professionals, and scholars with specific skill train- 
ing and exposure to mental health issues connected 
with institutional racism. The workshop inc uded 
theoretical papers, research presentations, and skill 
training sessions. It was unique in that it provided a 
forum for national experts, students, frontline 
workers, administrators, regional and local pro- 
fessionals, and citizens to discuss institutional 
racism. The diversity of perspectives brought to the 
conference provided an opportunity for using the 
special skills, knowledge, and resources of each to 
er^ich the experience of all. This book is intended 
to reflect the range of ideas presented and devel- 
oped, by both presenters and participants. We 
hope that this richness of thought has not been lost 
through translation in the final product. 

The book 'takes the perspective that institutional 
racism is one of the most critical and pervasive 
mental health issues facing this Nation today. Few 
/ systematic and empirical studies have been under- 
taken to investigate the dimensions, processes, and 
outcomes of institutional racism. Most of the cur- 
rent work in this area is theoretical, descriptive, or 
analytical. These analyses constitute an important 
first step toward elucidating the causes and effects 
of institutionalized racism, but they do not go far 
enough in terms of providing a solid foundation on 
which to build effective change strategies. A major 
deficiency of most of the current work on racism is 
. its focus on individual attitudes, perceptions, and 
relationships, without enough consideration given 
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to the organizational or community roles m racial 
discrimination. For example, Simpson and Yinger 
(1972) and Jones (1980) describe prejudice and dis- 
crimination primarily in terms of individual and in- 
terpersonal processes. Simpson and Yinger (1972) 
review in some detail strategies for reaupng 
racism, but these strategies are limited to the n«)d- 
ification of individual attitudes and to persona\ity 
change Katz (I97.'i) presents research and analyzed 
theoretical approaches to studying racism. How- 
ever attefttion to institutional factors in racism is 
limited to onQ Qutstar.ding chapter on Federa laws 
and policies affecting discrimination. Knowles and 
prewitt (1969) devoted an entire volume to the 
topic of institutional racism and examined the man- 
lier in which racist practices currently operate m . 
institutions of American^ society (viz., business 
education, politics, justice, health care). The book 
holds the distinction of being a pioneer in taking a 
scholarly approach to institutional racism but it 
lacks a coherent framework or sophisticated theory 
by which to organize its assertions. In one instance, 
the authors propose that institutional racism can 
only be ameliorated through the organized efforts 
of white activists challenging white support of op- 
pressive practices in' our society. Although this 
analysis is clearly an effort to place the onus of 
change on whites, it is simplistic in that it tails to 
recognize the complexity and sometimes unmten- 
"tional aspects of institutional racism. Pettigrew 

(1975) represents a serious and scholarly effort to 
present empirical evidence of institutional dis- 
crimination. His volume comprehensively assesses 
major institutions of social systems which play a 
central role in our lives. Housing, employment, and 
education are examined in detail, and their inter- 
dependent effects are demonstrated clearly. 
Although the interrelation between these systems is 
well articulated, it seems important to move 
toward an integrated framework for conceptual- 
izing institutional racism. Sedlacek and Brooks 

(1976) attempt to do just that, but their analysis o 
institutional racism is relevant only to educational 
settings. 
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Willie, Kramer, and Brown (1^3) challenge the 
mental health prufe^on tu refine their knowledge 
of the relationship between racism and mental 
health. In their work they present a, collection of 
treatises which provides illustrations of the best 
available thinking in this area. In effect, they under- 
score a need for a well-organized conceptual 
framework with a high degree of specificity, 
capable o'f pointing to interventions which. hold 
promise for effectiveness in an organizational^r 
community setting. 

The present volume attempts to move a step 
beyond the limitations discussed here. Much of this 
work is inchoate and requires additional refinement 
and development. 'It is hoped that the ideas con- 
tained iqJhis volume will stimulate the interest of 
other researchers and scholars^^nd lead to addi- 
tional contributions to the compfex phenomenon of 
racism. ei»uecially as it relates to mental health. To 
improve uur understanding of institutional racism, 
attention is given to a discussion of current theoret- 
ical models and approaches tc institutional racism 
and cunimunity effectiveness. In addition, this work 
e>umliies In^tllutiuiidl racism as it manifests itself 
across a vanety of organizational and environ- 
uieiitil conttAtj>, Moreover, it is acknowledged that 
a t!ie\/ietica! description alone is not sufficient to 
ailiieve the ^oals intended. Methods of assessment 
which are capubit of providing direction to actions . 
intended to alter institutional racism are also 
discussed. Thus, the book covers topics related to 
theory, assessment, and intervention. 

This work is based on the premise that there 
existii in tills country an inequitable distribution of 
resouretr^. financial, education, health, and social 
status. The notio.i of community effectiveness is 
central. to our understanding of racism. This rela- 
tiofibLip i:> bd:>ed on the link between discrimma- 
tion, poverty, and effective functioning. Institu- 
tional racism reiiults in a disproportionate .number 
of minorities subsisting on inadequate incomes, as^ 
a consequence, they are subjected to the multiple 
stresses which accompany poverty (Hollingshead 
and Redlich 1958). The efff.cts of discnmination are 
cyclical and :>e!f perpetuating. For example, segre- 
gation ii. housing confines a large proportion of 
fnl'i<;i,tv uid.viduals to decaying urban neighbor- 
In >^>;iUil luidl communities, where limited 
f«. .iM^K .i,Mji)bh their capacities to deal with life 
\y(uljlnti^ and lender theni even more vulnerable, to 
cIl^P<j»i. Not surprisingly, this has negative effects 
KJii lilt veliesWern of rnmonties and impairs their 



.ability to cope effectively with the day-to-day 
stresses to which they are subjected. Institutional 
racism, as described here, shows a connect^pn be- 
tween systematic discrimination and individual 
, vulnerability to metntal illness. The proposed con- 
ceptual framework draws upon competence per- 
spectives which incorporate both individual and 
community levels. This approach assumes that a 
con[iprehensive dennitiori*45f mental health and 
effectiveness m coping is essential to understand- 
ing general human functioning. 

Relating these perspectives to the functioning of 
large social systems allows one to view the mental 
* health .of the community as measurable m terms of 
a community's ability to'engage m problem, solving 
(Iscoe 1974). The ability to der! with life man- 
agement « and the normative or developmental 
crises, such as identity formation, school adjust- 
ment, vocational choice, marriage, arid aging, is^ 
contiguous with one's ability to handle periods 
of severe and unexpected cnses such as prolonged 
unemplayment. 

Racism maintains an imbalance in resources 
needed to deal adequately with even the normal 
problems of living. Consequently, the development 
of coping skills that charactenze healthy adjustment 
to life IS made increasingly difficult. To appreciate 
the impact of institutional racism on the compe- 
tence of comrnunities, it is necessary to review ex- 
isting notions of institutional racism. Such a review 
may clanfy how racism operates and how it can be 
defined in terms of community effectiveness. 

Knowles and Prewitt (1969) sketch ^what they 
consider to be the central features of institutional 
radsm, i.e., the use of race to determine the dis- 
tnbution'of benefits from our society. The primary 
basis of racism is the historical belief that whites 
are supenor. From this belief flows discnmination 
in education, business, and other social institu- 
tions. Feagin (1975), i*^ an excellent conceptual 
work, .defines two categories of institutional 
racism, direct and .indirect. Direct institutional 
racism refers to a set of policies whose intent is 
discriminatory, as in the case of "Jim Crow" laws 
and informal agreements r^mong realtors to restnct 
housing to whites only. Indirect racism refers to 
policies or practices which have a negative impact 
on minorities, even when these policies are not ir 
tended to produce racially discriminatory effects. 
Examples of indirect racism are personnel selection 
by standardized exams and the use of "word of 
mouth" to recruit employees. Indirect racism can 
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'that uniqOeness. On the other side- of the coin, it is 
Sso im^rtant that minority. group, incjea^e the.r 
systerr, Slls, i.e. their ability to negotiate commu- 
nUy systems so that they can effect changes .n the 
wayibe.systems behave toward thera. An mcreaje 
of com'""""y competence requires a two-fold ^ 
focus: 

.-r'.An^ awareness on the part of community 
■ ■■ ( ainciesaboutthe^cultural diversity brought 
to a community by different mingrity groups 
. A minimal level of sophistication on the part 
of minority group members concerning ways 
to access andXo make systems more re>pon- 
sive to their needs ' • 

- - -tVmlnorities- (Morales Mthou^ ^sj^ :J::^:Vt^ 
racism may take several fonns, there are a few^key o» ,3 'structured to cov^ the major 
social systems that appear^central m d.scussmg m- . 'O"^' J^^ ;^^ ^oth. For that reasW Section I 
stitutional racism: mental health ^^'o-^- J^^fJ^ ^vTrs theoretical models of racism and commu- 
fiman 1975; Senn and Sawyer 197 , education data related to mst.tu- 
(Howe 1970), government (Fiman et al. >975), ana y_ k fourtdaUon or bauk 
Eis (Molotch and Wolf 1975). Most efforts to t.onal. racism, ana p . ^ .„..^,rhes tc 



also occur- as- a- side elect of direct racisn, by 
anmheMnstitution (e.g., rapsm in housing leads to 
segregated' schools) or as the result of previous 
Sism. For example, use of seniority the primar/ 
^Tof promotions or other job-related l^nefi s 
may be discriminatory not because. (he current 
Dolicy is racist but because minority workers fail to 
meet seniority requirements due to exclusion from 
employment in the past. Institutiona racism .s not 
.confined tb racial discrimination ajone but may. 
come in many forms: ecaoomic ^di^rimma on 
(Diaz-Guerro 1%2), insensitivity to speeialf^eeds of 
minorities (GarcFa 1971), distorted characterization 
S r^Siritiei by mass media (Martinez 1969; Mor- 
ales 1971), and provision of inadequate or- mfenor 
services to minorities' (Morales 1971). Although 



business iMoiuiui unu »vv^.. 

reduce racism are directed at one or more of these 
four systems. These interventions focus on modifi- 
cations of attitudes or structural and fiscal change 
us ng advocacy, planning, confrontation info - 
mation dissemination, or community developm^^ 
methods. A Community Competence Model ciYi , 



tionai racism, duu pivyy^--' 
ground needed to understand apftEoaches to 

'"SoliTi: Cultural Diversity and Racism, under- 
scores the need of a position of cultural p^urahsm 
in thinking about racism, especially importan 
because institutional racism may ^ave different 



mation aibbemmai-v^'-^ v.. * ka^a^\ n^y^ because nst itutionai racibm muy 

methods. A Community Competence Model c^^ , ^^^f ^^^^ or ethnic group t<? another, 

provide a basis on which to organize an unde^ Cornmunity coiVipetence emphasizes Ihe need 0 

standing of institutional racism and methods of Lommu y m ^^^^^ p^p^,^. 



intervention. . , . *u *^ ihil 

community competence refers both to the abil- 
ity of social systems to respond adaptively to the 
differential needs of the varied populations they 
serve and to the ability of citizens or groups to use 
existing resources or develop alternatives for the 
2rpo^ of solving problems of living. Institutional 
S c4n be said to exist where the social systems 
of a community are less competent with respect to 
serving 'itUinority populations than its nonmmor- 
ity constituent.. As a consequence, groups may cl.f- 
f.r in their^ability to meet their j>ersonal needs by 
accessing or negotiating the resources of that 

community. , . . , j„ 

Institutional racism acts as a barrier to the de- 
velopment of community competence in that the 
systems are neither cognizant nor responsive to 
cultural differences. This bpok discusses the 
cultural perspectives of Afro-Americans Native 
cuiiuwi . latinos. Emohasis 



Communiiy tuiiiK<c«;iiv.>- —••1 • 

respond flexibly to the varied needs of the P9pu.la- 
tions that make-up a community. This sectidn pro- 
vides a basis for understanding the historical and 
cultural development of several .minority groups 
which, in turn, contributes to an appreciation of the 
special difficulties they encounter in dealmg w"^^^ 
Sher ethnic groups. Many human ser^'lce systems 
have limited effectiveness because they aim, to 
treat all people in exactly the sa^e '"^nj;; 'Sv 
ine the diverge needs or perspectives of minority 
■groups An objective of this, section is to shovv 
cultural differences and, by inference, to suggest 
ways in which human services may respond to the 
diversity of the people it serves. 
' S^dion 111, Oi^anizational and X^-^^^," 
Perspective?, emphasizes that racism is not a uni 
Cocal concept, i.e., racism cannot be defined in 
exactly the same way for £ach setting m wh ch 1 
Tcurl Because institutiona. racism_has Merent 
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cultural umc.v;..v.v... - (.j:,ti«P occurs. Because insmuuuiiai .«v...— 

cultural perspectives of Afro-Americans Native ^curs organizational context, it 

Arne.cans'^ASaq Americans and Utinos^ Emphas^ forrns depen^^^ 8 ^ ^^^^^^ . ^3^,^^ 

is placed on wha\ is unique to each g^oup nd how ^jm ^ 
service providers in the community can respond to 

■< . U 
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Section iV describes approaches to assessment 
and Section V describes interventions. Individuals 
concerned about the effects of racism on commu- 
nities have long expressed their impatience with 
the theories and^ definitions of racism v^hich have 
littfe practical use. For that reason, vye include 
descriptions of assessment procedures and inter- 
vention. This section describes interventions such 
vas advocacy training and Federal efforts to reduce 
racism. It is clear that the technology for assess- 
menN^f and intervention in racism has not yet 
reached a high level of sophistication. The efforts 
reported here represent initial steps. ' 

In sjmnary, the themes in the book center 
around the relationship between institutional rac- 
ism and individual, organizational, and community 
competence. Theories and models of racism are re- 
viewed, with special emphasis given to the^ rela- 
tionship between racism and mental health. In 
addition, the current state of knowledge about in- 
tervention and racism or techniques commonly 
Osed to eliminate racism are discussed. 
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Section I 

Theoretical Models of Racism and Community 
Competence: Overvjew 



The chapters comprising section I of Institu- 
tional Rac/sm and Community Competence present 
theoretical analyses of .the subject. Chapter 2 
describes a model of institutional racism which 
borrows heavily from an individual systems ap- 
nroach The notion of community competence 
emphasizes differential effectiveness of communi- 
ties^vith respect to whites and nonwhites. By way 
of illustration; chapter 2 reviews ma,or systems, 
-such 'as education, , l.eaii^Lcaie deljvery,^.e>T^^^ 
mentrand^ housing, to demo^.strate how these 
social institutions have bee'n relatively more effec- 
tive with whites than nonwhites. This model of in- 
stitutional racism, in contrast to economic and 
political models, is essentially a service-delivery 
model which views individuals, groups, and com- 
munitv service systems as part of a mutually mflu- 
entialmatrix or network. To the extent that these 
institutions are effective in accomplishing their 



mission, they enhance the ability ^of mdividua s o 
^0^ with lite problems; social institutions facil- 
itate the competence of individuals and groups m 

^tSrt Padilla takes a slightly different 
perspeSve, viewing minority and nonminon y 
communities as ^stems ""to ^^'^ 
describes the impediments which add to the diffi- 
culty of competent functioning by minority com- 
munities-sheer survival is a mark of competence. 
« chapfers reflect current thinking on-.nstK 
tional racism but take their analyses a step farther 
in providing a conceptual framework for under- 
handing how diverse forms of institutional racism 
affect -^havior and quality of life ot minority and 
nonminority peoples, institution^ racism presents 
a challenge to the competence of minority peoples 
and to tlfe cbmpetence of major social systems in 

general. 
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Chapter 2 

Community Competence: An Individual Systems 
Model of Institutional Racism 

Oscar A. Barbarin 



ABSTRACT 

Although largely Ignored by social scientists, institutional racism is a pervasive social problem. This 
chapter reviews and analyzes models of racism, particularly institutional racism. InbUtutional racism is 
described in terms of organizational processes, behaviors, policies, or procedures which produce 
negative outcomes for minorities while maintaining the status or economic advantages ol non- 
minorities. Sines institutional racism is subtle, inadvertent, and indirea, the intention to discriminate 
is not viewed as a necessary condition. To the contrary^, racism is said lo exist whenever natural and 
predictable discriminatory effects occur. Because institutional racism is often indirect, its detection 
frequently depends on induaive or attributional processes. Psychosocial theories of cummunity effec 
tiveness are used to propose^an mteraaionist model of racism. According to this model, differ<?ntiat ef 
fect.veness of community systems with respea to minority and nonminority groups constitutes prima 
facie evidence of racism. Racism exists when major community systems fail to provide equitably for 
the diverse needs of minority groups. Evidence of differential effectiveness is presented Uom several 
major social systems, housing, education, employment, health, and mental health. Finally, the rolt of 
the individual and the system in promoting competence is addressed. • 



''^^^l^ere is an increasing acceptance of the role 
wh^h the psychological sciences can play in 
assessing and remediating major social problems. 

, Indeed, over the past 10 years, social scientists have 
escalated their efforts to understand the effects of 
social factors, such as racism, on individual well- 
being. Along with this trend has come a community 
interest in psychology which is linked specifically to 
a concern for the poor, especially people of color, 
who are disproportionately represented at the 
lowest socioeconomic levels (Rappaport 1977). Con- 
cern about the effects of institutional racism is 
closely associated with commit.nent to social 
justice, to the development and support of cultural 
diversity in communities, and to the enrichment of 
the quality of life for economically disadvantaged 
populations. 

Historical patterns of racial prejudice have 
placed unwarranted obstacles in the path of non- 
whites who seek a better life. Racial antagonisms 
have disrupted and marred relationships between 
. whites and nonwhites to such an extent that the 
functioning of both groups has been impaired. In- 
terracial relationships have frequently been char- 
acterized by distrust, fear, ^ind mutual avoidance. 
As a consequence, the range of opportunities and 



life choices of nonwhites has been severely re- 
stricted. Thus racial discrimination constitutes .a 
major impediment to the psychological Aell-being 
of both minorities and whites, while preventing 
significant improvement in the quality uf life fur 
nonwhites. 

Conceptions pf Racism 

Discriminatory behavior is often distinguished 
from discriminatory attitudes. The term pieju 
dice" is used to refer to attitudes or beliefs of an 
individual, which typically mvulve unfavorable, 
stereotypical thinking based on identification uf 
others with a negatively valued racial, ethnic, or 
religious group. However, racial discrimination" 
refers to il'.e behavioral outcome of prejudice by 
which individuals are denied equal access to jobs, 
education, housing, or benefits available to others. 
Moreover, racism is a broad concept thai mcoi 
porates both attitudes and behaviors. It refers to 
the cognitive, affective, or behavioral processes uf 
an individual or institution which lead tu negat ve 
outcomes for members of less favored groups. In 
effect, advantages and privileges of a society, com 
munity, or organisation are dispensed differentially 
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by racial status. The effect of this process extends 
beyond the interpersonl arena to econorjiic, poht- 
ical, and educational spheres. One of the effects 
of racism is an abridgment of privileges and r.ghts 
normally accorded white community members 
(sTpson and Yinger 1?74). Taking th.s analysis a 
sL further, Secord and Backman (1964) postulate 
that racist processes are self-perpetuating: Cross- 
racial interactions which occur in a context of prej- 
udice are designed to support and maintain the 
unequal distribution of power, status, and privi- 
leges and thereby reaffirm the status quo. As a 
consequence, prejudiced attitudes become i ismu- 
tionalized, and the discriminatory effects of these 
attitudes create social conditions which substan- 
tiate the very attitudes which initiated the cycle. In 
thi' way, attitudes toward nonwhite groups acquire 
a normative character. For example, conf.rniing 
evidence of the inferiority of nonwhites is found in 
^iow academicTichievement, low income, conceri- 
tration in menial occupations, underemployment, 
and substandard housing-ail products of discrim- 
ination. These phenomena provide the discriminat- 
ing individual with validating evidence for dis- 
torted beliefs and feelings about nonwhites. In this 
" way the victims of discrimination are held respon- 
sible for the consequences of racial prejudice. In 
addition, the subjugation of peoples of color is 
maintained by the economic and status gams that 
accrue to whites, especially those who must com- 
pete with nonwhites for limited resources and 
rewards. Racial discrimination results in the stig- 
matization of an individual or group on the basis of 
nhvsical characteristics (for example, color of the 
skin); socially meaningful and invidious distinctions 
are made, which reflect personal attitudes or cul- 
tural values (Goffman 1963). 

Over the past 30 years, analyses of racism have 
moved from a concentration on individual or inter- 
personal processes to a focus on systems or organ- 
tTational variables which maintain racist outcomes. 
Within this period, a sophisticated understariding 
of the complex workings of racism has evolved. 
Chesler (1976) summarized several common ap- 
proaches to describing racism. 

(1) victim blame perspective (cf. Ryan 1971), 
emphasizing the role of minority group 
characteristics which result from cultural 
deprivation 

(2) a focus on pathological aspects- of the rac- 
ist's personality 



(3) attribution of blame to cultural values or 
ideologies 

(4) a view of racism as a means of preserving 
the economic and social status quo 

(5) the study of political processes of colonial- 
ism in which conquest, economic exploita- 
tion, and political control are justified by 
the supposed "dependency" of the colo- 
nized people 

A somewhat different focus emerging from a social 
psychological approach to organizations empha- 
sizes social climate or the "personality of organi- 
zations" (Moos 1976) as a relevant dimension m 
undei^tanding racism. Therefore, one might add to 
Chesler's list: 

(6) organizational climates, policies, and/or 
practices which are conducive to racism 

Assessments of racism from the victim's perspec- 
tive focus on cognitive, affective, or behavioral 
responses of nonwhites to racism. For example, the 
importance of racism as a factor in the. psycho- 
social development of minorities is underscored by 
Clark and Clark (194-7), who suggest that racism has 
detrimental effects on the identity and social be- 
havior of Afro-Americans. Specifically, he postu- 
lates that Afro-American children internalize the 
low estimate of their worth held by whites. This 
sense y inferiority in black children manifests 
itself in low self-confidence, lack of "^oMn, 
and aggressive behavior (Glark 1965). Othe, effects 
of racism are described by^^social scientists (e^g., 
Lewis 1966) as products of "cultures of poverty" 
which lead to low academic achievement behav- 
ioral maladjustment, delinquency, and disorgan- 
ized family life. In such cultures, fathers are either 
absent or rendered impotent by their ir]pbmty to 
provide for and protect their families. Taking a 
similar point of view, Curtis (1975) describes he 
outcome of racism in terms of the development of 
a contraculture with values and life perspectives 
different from those of the predominant white 
society This contraculture promotes criminal and 
sometimes violent behavior. In the end the effect 
of racism on its victims is much more than the in- 
equitable distribution of resources or a difference 
in the importance attached.to being white or non- 
white Racism* also affects the environment in 
which peoples of color must live, creating an un- 
ending cycle which traps them in a position ot 
powerlessness 
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Personality and Racism 

Investigations of racism at the individual level 
typically focus on the personality traits associated 
with prejudiced beliefs. Racists are characterized 
by inflexible patterns of thinking and d'\ authori- 
tarian and domineering ^approach to relationships 
with others. Psychodynamic formulations depict 
racists as rigid, insecure, with conflicts, and with a 
tendency to project feelings of inadequacy onto 
others. Similarly, individual racism has been de- 
scribed as a personality deficit in which individuals 
maintain self-worth through cognitive, perceptual, 
or affective distortions. Thus, racial prejudice may 
serve as a defense for those v^ho experience per- 
sonal or status insecurity. Secord and Backman 
(1964) relate racism to frustration/aggression and 
scapegoating of nonwhites. In addition, racisr may 
be associated with an inability to tolerate ambigu- 
ity, in that stereotypic thinking provides a pre- 
determined framework for perceiving and evalu- 
ating nonwhites. Furthermore, individual racism 
may be associated with conformity or acquies- 
cence to widefy held social norms regarding racial 
interaction. Racists seek to maintain social ap- 
proval by subscribing to prejudicial attitudes con 
sistent with the beliefs of peers. 

Subtle Forms of Racism 

Discriminatory behavior may result from atti- 
tudes which mav not co..stitute prejudice, /n se. For 
example, Katz (1976) suggests that individual racist 
behavior may originate from subtle attitudes such 
as reaction to perceived racial threats, symbolic 
racism, and tokenism. Perceived racial threats re- 
sult from the belief that peoples of color will usurp 
the advantaged jx)sition of whites once they move 
beyond the physical confines of ghettos and out of 
the status roles to which they have been histori- 
cally restricted. Feelings^ of threat are heightened 
when nonwhites transgress acceptable neighbor- 
hood, marital, and educational boundaries. In 
these instances, whites may fear that minorities 
threaten the integrity of their community by caus- 
ing an increase of crime, bringing harm to them- 
selves or to their children, or significantly decreas- 
ing the quality of education available in their 
predominantly white schools. Symbolic racism ib 
not as well focused as perceived racial threats in 
that it relates to generalized beliefs that the actions 
of minority groups endanger the social, economic, 
political, and social order. Tokenism is a third form 
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of subtle racism. In this casc, whites accept and 
promote limited racial change, such as letting one 
person move into the block or one or two children 
attend an all-white school, but they resist when sig- 
nificant numbers of minorities seek to participate 
in a formerly all-white school, church, work, or 
neighborhood setting. Through tokenism, vhites 
protect e sense of themselves as egalitarian but 
preclude meaningful change. 

Institutional Racism 

Relatively little attention has been given to 
organizational or system com.eptions of racism. Ifi 
one of the earliest accounts of institutional racism, 
Carmichael and Hamilton (1967) disunguish overt 
and covert aspects of racism. Overt racism refers to 
observable behavior of a white individual or com- 
munity directed against a nonwhite individual or 
community. Covert or institutional racism is subtle 
and not reducible to the actions of single individ- 
uals. Instead, institutional racism refers to organi- 
zational or system processes, behaviors, policies, 
or procedures, which produce negative outcomes 
for nonwhites relative to those for whites. Though 
subtle, institutional racism has a pervasive and 
clearly destructive impact on the lives of non- 
whites. As a result, it erects self-sustaming barriers 
which restrict nonwhites to an unequal or disad- 
vantaged position (Sabshin 1970). The outcome is 
accomplished by means of norms which serve to 
oppress minorities and foster their dependence on 
whites. Thus, organizations or community systems 
establish and sanction unequal status and on that 
basis provide unequal access to goods and serv- 
ices. In agreement with this point, Pettigrew (1975) 
describes institutional racism as "a process of 
exclusion against an outgroup on largely ascribed 
and particularistic grounds of group membership 
rather than on achieved and universalistic grounds 
of merit" (Pettigrew 1975, p. x). It is based on insti- 
tutional arrangements which interfere with the 
number of alternatives available to nonwhites and. 
In turn, affects competence. 

Intent and Culpability 

A conceptual shift may be necessary if we are to 
move from an individual to an institutional defini- 
tion of racism. To accomplish this shift, several 
questions must be answered. First, can institutional 
racism be assessed better by an analysis of inter 
personal process m a setting or by measurement of 
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a definable outcome? Secondly, if institutional 
racism is characterized as an outcome, is it an ol> 
iectively specifiable' event, or is it an attribution o 
cause regarding undesirable events in the lives o 
nonwhites? (In the latter case, it may not be subject 
to independent verification.) Finally, is racism de- 
fined as a negative process or outcome which is 
mtendeci 

It was argued earlier that interpersonal proc- 
esses do not constitute a sufficient basis for defining 
institutional ^2ci^m. Tor that reason, race-related dif- 
ferent!?! outcomes resulting frdm institutional prac- 
tices and policies are proposed as the primary deter- 
minants of racism. Thus, the central defining 
features are the differential and negative outcomes 
of these practices. In response to the second ques- 
tion, institutional racism may not in every case be an 
objectively specifiable and consensually validated 
phenomenon. For example, studies of a large 
^organization show that, although there is general 
' agreement" about the objective fact of racial in- 
equities in authority, job levels, and nendship 
patterns, whites generally attempt to explain these 
differences by factors other than racism per se 
{poulard 1978). Because racism frequently involves 
an interplay of multiple factors, whites often use 
victim-blame factors such as education, motivation, 
or ability to explain differential negative outcomes 
for racial minority groups. It is likely that, 

when dscrimmafon occu« i. should be ..ed.a.cd by a subtle^ 
.ndirect attitudir^al process that insulates. . .(whtes] . om 
recognizing the extent to which the. . . . lbel«v,or] . 
Sated by ant-pathy toward blacks. It appears, hen, tha 
in a society .n which egalitar.an.sm is highly valued and 
" Lvel^«.T>ut in which socialization and structural 
influences frequently foster prejudice, the effects of racial at- 
titudes may Ix; very subtle. 

Thi, attitudinal framework suggests that whites are more 
likely to discriminate against blacks in situations in which 
failure to respond favorably could be attributable to faaors 
other than the person's race (Gaertner and Dovidio 1977, 
p 693), 

Because multiple factors may explain differen- 
tially negative outcomes and because most people 
are unable or unwilling to acknowledge their own 
racial practices,, the^ existence of institutional rac- 
ism cannot be proved in the'strictest sense but 
must be inferred on the basis of observed differ- 
ences in the treatment or status of whites and non- 
whites It is much easier to assess outcomes ot 
institutional racism than to analyze the processes 
which produced them. 



To infer the existence ot institutional racism 
solely on the basis of racially different outcomes 
can be criticized because this approach may not be 
sufficiently discrfminating. It may fail to e elude 
from the category of racism inadvertent and harm- 
less activities leading to racially differential out- 
comes. The counterargument is that advertence or 
intentionality is not a necessary condition for insu- 
tutional racism (Pettigrew 1975-. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, the Federal court, in at least one 
instance, has agreed with this point in ruling tha. 
differential outcomes, though unintended, provide 
sufficient evidence of discrimination. For example, 
in a school desegregation case US. vs. Omaha), the 
presiding judge stated that intent cati be Presumed 
when a negative discriminatory effect is the 
"natural, probable and foreseeable consequence 
of the action or inaction of an organization or 
svstem Thus, the existence of institutional racism 
can be legitimately infeired from differentially 
negative outcomes through a process of induction. 
The court ruling adds to our description of the 
element of predictability of racially d.fferen out- 
comes and lack of responsiveness to predictable 
differences. Thus, attributions of racism or discrim- 
ination can be made with greater certainty when 
differentially negative outcomes exist for non- 
whites and less than consequential efforts are 
made to alter the pattern of differences. 

In summary, institutional racism can be attnD- 
•dted to situations in which, social systems or organ- 
izations tend to be passive, acquiescent or in- 
effective in responding to meaningful differences 
in the resources and life conditions of whites and 
nonwhites. The objective indices of inst'tutional 
radsm include inequitable-^outputs to. whites and 

nonwhites and ineffective responses on the part ot 
organizations or systems to the existence of such 
inequality. These two elements form the basis ot 
the community competence model of racism. The 
model suggests that, when social systems are dif- 
ferentially effective with respect to whites and non- 
whites, this ineffectiveness constitutes prima facie 
evidence of institutional racism. 



Psychosocial Concepts of 
Community Effectiveness 

To clarify the concept of community competence 
as a model of institutional racism, it is necessary to 
respond to two basic questions. What is community? 
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On what bdb'ib can its effectiveness be asse^j^df In 
response to the first question, early definitions 
of community emphasize its geopolitical nature. 
However, Dunham (1977) argues that a different 
basis must be used to depict accurately the nature 
of cor.imunity life, now substantially altered by 
mass communication media, increased mobility of 
populations, regionalization of resources and of 
community governance, and the general breakdown 
of ties to local communities. Dunham suggests that 
the most viable notion of community today is one of 
process rather than physical locality. On the other 
hand. Warren defines community as the "total 
framework for living with a complex network of 
people, institutions, shared interests, and a sense of 
psychological belonging" (Warren 1975, p. 34). Com- 
munity thus is defined as a "combination of social 
units and systems wiiich perform major functions 
having local relevance" (loc. cit.). The community 
provides organization for social activities which 
afford people access tu resources necessary in day- 
to-day existence. Accurding to Warren, the five ma- 
jor functions of community are (a) production- 
distribution consumption, (b) socialization, the 
transmission of prevailing knowledge of social 
values and behavjor patterns to individual members, 
(c) social control, the influence of behavior of 
community membeis toward conformity with com- 
munity norm* id) social participation, opportunity 
for social interaction (frequently through church, 
business, voluntary <vork, public health and welfare 
agencies, or family friendship networks, and (3) 
mutual support responsiveness to physical or psy^:^ 
chosocial needs of cpmmunity members, especially 
in times of crisis (Warren 1975). 

Both the structure and processes of communities 

are relevant to understan'cling the impact of com- 
munity functioning on the life of its members. 
Several different approaches have been taken to 
assess how the qualities of community life may 
enhance individual functioning. Thorndike and 
Woodward (1937) used "goodness" of community 
(as measured by per capita income, crime rate, and 
number of churches and services) to assess the 
quality of interaction between individuals and 
community systems. Other attempts at community 
assessment have used demographic, epidemiolog- 
ical, key informant, and survey approaches. How- 
l*ver, a community should be assessed not only in 
terms of what it has (its resources -people and 
material) but also m term^ of how it uses what it has 
(processes). Community processes are particularly 
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relevant to the issue of institutional racism because 
the quality of communjl}^ functioning indicates 
how well the community responds to the diverse^ 
needs of its members. Iscoe (1974) and Hurley, 
Bar&arin, and Mitchell (this volume, chap. 14) use 
community competence to designate a culture or 
climate and a set of processes which are either 
facilitative or destructive of individual and col- 
lective functioning. The effectiveness of a com- 
munity is related to the maintenance of Its col- 
lective well-being. The dimensions alon^ wtiich a 
communit/s competence is evaluated are multi- 
ple. For example. Ley (1974) pinpoints stability, self- 
sufficiency, and mutual support as the critical fac- 
tors determining a community's effectiveness. A 
sensitive index of community effectiveness is the 
degree of personal satisfaction with life in that 
community. However, the at<ainment of satisfac- 
tion can be attributed, in turn, to individual status 
or coiTimunity attributes such as mutual support, 
cohesi^veness, and responsiveness of social systems. 
In descnbing community ^competence, Iscoe ()974) 
gives added weight to personal factors, such as the 
skill, knowledge, and prpblem-solvmg capabilities 
of individual community members. Using this ap- 
proach, an effective comniunity would be one in 
which individuals possess well-developed abilities 
to acquire information about, and are able to use, 
community resources for solving their problems. 
Iscoe also treats as an index of community com- 
petence its members' ability to generate new 
resources when the available resources are inade- 
quate. Although this analysis is useful, it presents 
only one dimension of community functioning, it 
does not address adequately the role of community 
systems (e.|., human service organizations). The 
development of an active problem-solving stance is 
in part dependent, on the capacity and willingness 
of community, systems to build on the capabilities 
and preferences of its citizens. Supporting this 
view, Kelly (1966) points specifically to the Im- 
portance of the community system's providing to 
individuals a diversity of settings, roles, and oppor- 
tunities for status. Similarly, Ley (1974) argues that 
a community system's ability lO convey a sense of 
importance to its members by providing meaning- 
ful roles is critical to its effectiveness. In this 
way, community systems play an important role in 
enhancing community effectiveness. Social 
systems also contribute to community competence 
by providing resources in an equitable manner and 
by developing procedures compatible with the 
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problt... .ub log preierenees of theif members Th«s 
analysis suggests that individual and system factors 
both contribute to the quality ot community H.e. 
^,n)r^over. the manner in which the two factors m- 
te'ract al.o an important-deterrtimant ot comnui- 
nity enecth'eae.s (Muirell 1974). Particularly rele- 
vant are (1) the match between the problem-solving 
preference. o» the individual and the resources 
provided by community systems; (2) informational 
feedback loops between individuals and systems 
which allow for ad|ustment by either side; and 
(3) ad^'ocacy or participatory processes Adequacy 
across these three dimensions may be used to 
judge the overall effectiveness of a community. 

in general, c ompetent communities can be dif- 
ferentiated from less effective communities m that 
they have a net-/ork of informal support systems 
which are a central part of community life. Thus, in 
contrast to ineffective communities, competent 
communities are highl^<.ohe*.ve-, A^ease_ Qf satis-„ 
faction IS maintained by an accepting and support- 
ive chnidle. Furthermore, a competent community 
provides for the physical and psychosocial needs o 
Its men,bers through both formal and informal 
resources, maintaining an optimum balance be- 
tween felt needs and available resources. Most of 
all, a competent community respects and incorpo- 
rate, the pnnciple «f cultural diversity m its at- 
tempts to address the needs of its members. In so 
doing It pro'-ides for an equitable distribution of its 
re-ources by opening ac-ess to all of its members. 
It accepts -^-i 'ven promotes diversity in its mem- 
bers by providing them with a wide range of roles 
so that It can draw upon each member's and 
croup's unique strengths. An important dimension 
io notp here m relating community competence to 
rat ism is the principle of diversity of function and 
process warren (1975) has noted that blacks show 
distinct patterns of relating to community and to 
solving problems expenenced in community set- 
tings K,r example, blacks tend to rely more fre- 
quently on informal networks than on formal re- 
sources for problem solving. An acceptance of 
diversity m this case would lead to a concern about 
preser^'lng and nurturing informal support net- 
worksjn black communities. 

Cornmiiilitv Competence and * 
Racism 

Hurle' (ly//) and Barbann. Mitchell, and HuHey 
(19771 dtsail»e a model of community functioning 



which emphasizes both individual and systems 
dimensions. Specifically, thoy focus on community 
culture and processes emphasizing the dual role o 
both individuals and systems. This model proposes 
that-a-community consists of individuals who form 
themselves into groups to meet their own personal 
needs in informal ways. Over time, they develop in- 
creasingly complex social systems for the purpose 
of providing formal resources needed to meet in- 
dividual and collective needs. Thus, the commu- 
nity agents may be individuals, groups, or social 
systems (see figure 1). 



The pffectiveness of a community is a function ^ 
of the skills, knowledge, and activity levels of in- 
dividual members 01 groups on one hand and he 
capacities and resources of social systems on he 
other The major social systems set limits, establish 
rules governing access to resources, and evolve 
patterns of service delivery to meet community 
needs They also develop and use communication ^ ^ 
channels to disseminate to ThdivfdQals information- - 
about the availability of resources. On the in- 
dividual level, community members bnrig to this in- 
teraction their knowledge, problem-solving strate- 
Ries, self-attitudes (e.g., self-esteem, confidence, 
etc) and behavioral styles. The basis of commu- 
nity ' effectiveness is the individual-system match 
with respect to preferreo behavioral styles and con- 
gruence of needs with resource^ The ability o 
social systems to respond flexibly to the needs of 
diverse populations determines the effectiveness 
of those systems. Thus, inflexibility leads to dif- 
ferential effectiveness. The term "effectiveness is 
applied to the many functions of socia systems, 
e g provision of such services as health, educa- 
tion, and recreation, or guaranteeing economic 
stability through meaningful employment. 

Clarification of this approach to describing in- 
stitutional racism might be achieved by illustrating 
what is meant by differential effectiveness in sev- 
eral social systems (viz., housing, education, em- 
ployment, and mental health). These systems are 
particularly relevant because differentia effec- 
tiveness leads to low income, underemployment, 
and limited educational attainment, and they "aye 
devastating consequences for minority individuals, 
families, and their communities. 

Housing. The differential effectiveness of com- 
munity systems is nowhere more apparent than m 
housing. Pettigrew1l975) presents convincing sta- 
tistical evidence of racial inequities in housing For 
example, in 1970 only 38-42 percent of blacks 
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owned their own homes, as opposed to 65 percent 
of whites. At that tine, the median value of homes 
owned by whites was 63 percent higher than the 
value 01 black-owned homes. Furthermore both 
rental and owner-occupied housing available to 
minorities was consistently older and more densely 
inhabited than that available to whites. 'Mi re- 
cently minorities were concentrated in central city 
areas where housing stock ranged from fair to poor 
condition. This concentration existed either 
because minorities could not ..fford nousing in 
more affluent areas or because discriminatory real 
estate practices limited their access to preferred 
neighborhoods. Further, suburban communities 
fearful of a decline m home values, have resisted 
the location of low-income housing in their neigh- 
lx>rhoods. As neighborhoods integrated ''white 
flight" often occurred and accelerated the deteri- 
oration of older marginal connmunities. Even 
'-^e TedliiTTng or poor neighborhoods-, especially 
minonty neighborhoods, reduced the flexibility of 
minority families to seek housing better suited to 
their needs. Th.s practice has also contributred to a 
more rapid deterioration of older and poorer neigh- 
Ijorhoods because tunds for necessary home im- 
proveme.nt*have not been available from financial 
institutions. Consequently, minority families are 
loss likely to have their housing needs met. 

Education. Ihe community's ineffectiveness in 
proMd.nH for the housing needs of minority fam- 
ilies correlates with its inability to provide ade- 
nuate resources for the education of minonty 
children The- Coleman Report (1966) points out 
that! after as many as 12 years following the 
Supreme Court's decision regarding school 
desegregation, there remained major inequities in 
the (lu-il'ty ol education available to white and to 
noriwhite children. Discrepancies existed in the 
..Kilit.es curriculum, teacher competence, and 
ether lartors retaterl to the quality of the school ex- 
nenL-na For example. Coleman's research showed 
that minonty students had fewer facilities, such as 
science and language labs, books, libraries and ap- 
propriate texts, than whites NAinority students had 
limited access to innovative curricula and 
ennc hmg fxtr.icurricular activities. 

Recent researchers have documented the contin- 
uation ot such inequality. For example, inexperi- 
enced and unlicensed teachers have frequently 
been assigned to inner city schools (Berkowitz 
19741 An additional source of racism in the schools 
is their failure to use material which reflects the 



historical contributions of nonwhite^. Tnis i e pe 
daily unfortunate because the schools fail to take 
advantage of materials which might enhan:e the 
motivation of nonwhite children to engage in aca- 
demic tasks (Sloan 1972). In addition the diversity 
of language and linguistic forms introduced to the 
school system by bicullural and bilingual children 
adds an often overlooked facet to the educational 
process. Failure on the part of the schools to ac- 
commodate themselves to this source of diversity 
contributes to the likelihood of academic failure 
among bicultural children. Educators frequently 
ascribe linguistic deficits to Hispanics and to chil- 
dren from black urban ^reas. Baratz and Baratz 
(1970) argue that a cultural difference model is 
more applicable in describing the language of 
black children and, in fact, that the language 
spoken by these children constitutes a hi'^hly 
developed but different form of English. In the case 
ofJ)lack English, almost po one suggests that 
children^n'^t devebp^a hfgfi Ti^elTOmpetHTTce-in-^ 
standard English, but many argue that the alter- 
native linguistic forms used by blacks deserve 
respect. Irr the case of bicultural bilingual ch-ldren, 
bilingual education seems essential. 

Charges of racial discrimination have been par- 
ticularly intense around the issue of standardized 
achievement and intelligence tests. Williams and 
Mitchell (1977) have argued that cultural bias 
endemic to most achievement intelligence tests 
render them useless for assessing the competence 
and skills of nonwhite youth. The major issue con- 
cerning the tests is that they appear to measure 
knowledge and experiences that are more readily 
available in a white, middle-class environment. 
As a result, when these tests a- - to assess aoi- 
demic achievement or inteli' nonwhite chil- 

dren score below standards. . ^rly, when Grad- 
uate Record Examinations (GRb) are used to assess 
potential for professional education, minority stu- 
dents generally fail to score in the top decile. 
Currently, these tests serve to screen minonties cjut 
of opportunities for professional or graduate train- 
ing In other settings, test results may be used more 
for punitive than for rehabilitative purposes. A 
ROod example is the requirement of competence 
examinations for graduation, rather than diagnosis 
and remediation in early phases of education. 

In addition, when minority children are d-ag- 
nosed as mentally retarded or academically defi- 
cient the resources needed for remediation often 
are not made available. Because the expectations 
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about the potential of these studentb are relatively 
low, they are placed in classrooms designed more 
to maintain discipline than to teach. Beeghley and 
Butler (1974) suggest that the results of standard- 
ized tests ofien lead to acquiescence in teachers. 
The failure of the schools to challenge students 
academically and the acceptance of low perform- 
ance standards lead to inei'fective functioning by 
students and schools. Failure to benefit from early 
educational experiences has consequences later in 
life, as reflected in the underrepresentation of mi- 
norities in higher education and in the professions. 
Brown and Stent (1975) indicate that the number of 
minorities in higher education is well below their 
percentage within the general population. Specif- 
ically, blacks constituted only 6.9 percent of the 
undergraduate enrollment in the United States in 
1970, while they represented over 11 percent of 
the population. They earned only 5,2 percent of 
awarded bachelor degrees, a.id, of this group, 40 
percent earned degrees from traditionally black 
colleges. 

Health and Mental Health Services. The differen- 
tial effectiveness of the health care delivery system 
for whites and nonwhites begins with prenatal care. 
The infant mortality rate is significantly higher for 
nonwhites, and the life expectancy for nonwhites, 
especiaify males, is significantly lower. From birth 
to death, minonties experience higher susceptibil- 
ity to chronic diseases and health hazards than is 
generally true for nonminorities. o 

The failure of the health delivery system is also 
evident in the field of mental health. Because of 
their status as poor and minority, nonwhites exper- 
ience many more sources of stress than nonmi- 
norittes. In addition, Kiev (1973) points out that 
acculturation, migration, poverty, and expenence 
of massive social change contribute to an increase 
in mentd! health risk for minorities. When mental 
he< Ith problems do arise, the services available are 
off in inadequate and/or inappro priate. Thomas 
and Sillen (1972) have argued that racist preconcep- 
tions about intellectual inferiority and emotional 
immatunty of nonwhites continue; to distort the 
psychiatric process from admissions to treatment 
and even affect the nature of tjje therapeutic rela- 
tionship. Mental health centers serving minorities 
are typically understaffed and underbudgeted TSab- 
shin 1970). Moreover, prestigious university-based 
hospital treatment facilities have a virtual absence 
of minority patients in the psychiatric wards, even 
though these hospital settings are often located in 



or near large minority communities The dbscnct; uf 
minority patients is thought to obe ^aitstJ L> thf 
fact that minonty populations viu^A tht white 
dominated institutions w ith suspicion, and the 
staff, in turn, do not consider minority patitnts to 
be good candidates for psychiatnc treatment. 

Psychological diagnosis has been niusl vulnur 
able to charges of racism. The Didgno^ti^ and Stu 
tisiical Manual has been criticized frufn inan> 
quarters for its low reliability . Sabshiri (1970) 
reports a study of the demographic and ps)cho 
social characteristics of patients admitted tu an 
inpatient unit of a ^ community mental health 
center, which found that blacks were niurc uftcii 
characterized as suspicious and as basing Luni 
plaints of persecution and more frequently diag 
nosed as having exaggerated symptoms than were 
whites. The study also suggested that linguistic fat. 
tors, cognitive style, and appearance are likely tu 
be misinterpreted and defined as pathological. The 
problem of diagnosis is exacerbated b^ a failure to 
understand and consider the effects on manifest 
symptoms of stresses resulting from poverty and 
discrimination. The effectiveness uf tht mental 
health service delivery system fur nuiuvhitts is 
greatly diminished when the diagnustjv process 
exaggerates pathology and the case dibpusition 
process relegates nonwhitet, to les> prunaMng and 
less suitable forms of treatment. 

Employment. Employment, because of its rela 
tionship to income, status, and accessibility to 
resources, is a major determinant of quality uf life. 
For that reason it may be the single most mipurtanl 
area affected by institutional /acisrn, Diiftrential 
income, status, and economic mobility provide a 
sensitive index of the negative influence of race 
discrimination on minoritits and their families. Dis- 
crimination in employment may occur ui sevtral 
forms. (1) perceptions and attitudes uf prejudice uf 
personnel, (2) the setting aside of certain jOL assign 
ments for one racial group, with the fei.ult that 
minorities occupy lower paying pusi(iuns than their 
v/hite counterparts, and (3) the introduction of 
biased judgments about the potential productivity 
of an individual, including the use of otlectiun cn 
teria irrelevant to productivity on a job, and the u^c 
of stereotyped assumptions about abilities te.g., 
selecting a white ovei a nonwhitt fur a positiuii m 
accounting because nonwhites are generally seen 
as poor in the area of mathematics (Heistand 1970). 

The bfases in selection and promotion result m 
disproportionately low representation uf muiuuties 
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among draftsmen, foremen, or professionals and an 
overrepresentation in unskilled labor, service, and 
clerical jobs. As a consequence, the income of 
minority families is only 51-57 percent that of white 
f<imilies (Killingsvvorth 1972). Higher education fails 
to provide a buffer for nonwhites tp the same ex- 
tent that it does for whites, in that the unemploy- 
ment rate for Mdcks with a college education is 
higher than among whites with only high school 
education. Furthermore, blacks .are not afforded 
the same opportunity or income as whites with 
similar^ educational 'background. Although employ- 
ers generally deny that discrirr.ination is a factor in 
their employment practices, the comparative 
statistics on unemployment and underemployment 
lor whites and i^eoples of color provide evidence to 
the contrary. When individual prejudices cannot 
account for racial differences, employment inequi- 
ties may be attributable to institutional processes. 
Certainly, bias in the selection process is the most 
likely aspect^ of an institution to result in 
discrimination. However, -the evaluation and pro- 
motion procedures are equally susceptible to 
racism^ Recent EEO guidelines ha>'e focused atten- 
tion on these areas, but few significant changes 
have occurred in the employment patterns de- 
scribed above; 

In addition, Liebenson and Fuguitt (1967) argue 
that direct personal bias or discrimination is no 
longer needed to maintain employment bias. Even 
if racial discrimination in employment were elim- 
inated, minorities would still hold jobs inferior to 
those of whites because of poorer education and 
training. Even when employment practices are 
judged to be "fair" they may provide unintended 
advantages to ^ whites because of deficits in the 
training of non-whites. Thus, the results of dis- 
crimination in education spill over into the employ- 
ment area. Minorities fall at the lowest rungs of the 
employment ladder. Even when nationwide unem- 
ployment IS low, the lack of skills, the limited 
number of vocational role models, the absence of 
meaningful training programs, and a low level of 
inforrpation about openings in trade areas all con- 
tribute to the even greater underemployment of 
minorities. 

Summdry 

On the basis ol this evidence, it is clear that 
many human services and training organizations 
. involved in employment, education, health, and 



mental health have yet to find a way to meet the 
needs of nonwhites. A cursory review of these 
effects suggests that they hold true across the en- 
tire lifespan of^minorities fronrt childhood to old 
age. The fact that these systems are differentially 
effective for ^*'hites and nonwhites suggests that 
institutional racism may be used accurately to 
characterize the outcomes of their operations (see 
table 1). 

The application of a community competence 
model to institutional racism focuses primarily on 
differential effectiveness of social systems with 
respect to minorities and whites. Differential out- 
comes have been shown to exist in several domains 
of community, life: housing, employment, educa- 
tion, and health care services delivery. The health 
care delivery system has been described as less 
effective for ninorities than nonminorities, as 
reflected in higher infant mortality rates, higher 
incidence of chronic diseases, and* lower lif^ ex- 
pectancy in nonwhites. The bullc^of mental health 
'services wailable to minorities can be described as 
inappropriate and subsequently underutilized. 
Those who do avail themselves of mental health 
services are viewed ^as more severely pathological 
and receive less skilled care than whites. In the 
area of education, differential effectiveness with 
respect lo minorities is reflected in lower achieve- 
ment levels, fewer resources, lower rates of admis- 
sion to college, and lower rates of retention and 
graduation. Differential effects in employment are 
demonstrated by the concentration of nonwhites in 
low status jobs and high vulnerability to unemploy- 
ment. Finally, community ineffectiveness is repre- 
sented in unequal access to quality housing for 
nonwhites. Tius, the differential effectiveness of 
these major systems in meeting the needs of mi- 
norities constitutes a state of incompetence and 
evidence of institutional racism. 

Individual-System Contributions 

Using the concept community competence in 
this sense raises the question of responsibility. In 
whom does the incompetence reside? Who bears 
responsibility for the ineffectiveness? Minorities, 
both as individuals and as participants in social 
systems, have been indicted for these outcomes. In- 
dividJalists find it easy to blame minorities' lack of 
sk''^s and/or motivation for their own plight. Such a 
po .»ion assumes that inequities in eduction, ho^s- 
infe, )r employment are the consequence of Individ- 

^4 
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Table 1. Forms of institutional racism across settings 



HOUSING 

• Redlining, concentration ot low-income housing in centra! 
cities/refusal by major companies to insure mner-city area, 
exclusionary zoning 

• Restriction of nonwhites tu ^pectfiL ne.ghborhoods, exclu 
sion by informal real estate practices 

• Significantly fewer mmonty homeowners (40 percent vs 
65 percent in 1970) 

• Minority homes values less than homes of whites, i.e., me- 
dian value of minority homes less than that of whites- 

- S12.000 vs. $19,600 (30 percent of minority homes, 61 per- 
cent white homes valued at more than $15,000) 

• Black-owned homes older (59 percent vs. 45 percent built 
before 1950) 

• Minority renters live m older homes (70 percent vs. 59 per- 
xeni built before 1050) and P<^y a larger percentage of their 

, gross income for housing 

• Smaller percentage of minority housing had full plumbing 
than did whites (03 percent vs. 95 percent for whites) , 

• Minorities experience greater overcrowding (20 percent vs. 
7 percent) 

• Ingrained patterns of racial segregation 
EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Discrimination in selection, retention, promotion 
Use of test fpr selection on which nonwhiie peoples do 
poorly 

Lack of incentives for those on public welfare to work 
Empliasis is given to senionty in |ob promotions 
Concentration of nonwhites in low-paying, unskilled jobs 
Unemployment rates fornonwhites double those of whites 
Income of minorities is 57 percent of whites 
Minorities with equal education get lower status/lower in- 
come jobs than whites 



• The cond>iCt of important business through the "club" or 
"Ole Boy" network which is the bailiwick of white males 

EDUCATION 

• inferior, substandard education provided to nunwhites 

• Concentration of nonwhites in special education 

• Low performance on standardtzed achievement tej>t!> 

• Failure to reflect contributions iind culture of nonwhites in 
curriculum 

• Lower adn^iission and retention rates of minonties than 
whites in higher education *^ 

GOVERNMENT ' v 

• Inadequate resources for minority related programs-EEO, 
SBA 

• Failure to enforce EEO guidelines 

• Minonties concentrated in low-paying jobs 

• Lackof job mobility for minori|ies 

• Failure to use minority coritract tirms in procurement of 
goods or services , 

HEALTH 

• Maldistribution of health c-are resources- - 

• Two times as many black babies die in first month of life as 
whites . , 

• Minonties considered |>oor candidates for psychotherapy 

• Black psychiatric patients are less likely than whites to re- 
ceive treatment in the early stages of mental illness ^ 

CRIMINAL lUSTICE-LAW ENFORCEMENT 

• Proportionately more minority males than white males 
incarcerated 

• Frequent run-ins with police lead to negative attitudes 
toward police 

• Few mm Jrity personnel in criminal justice system 



ual deficits. On the other side of the issue, envi-. 
ronmental determinists cite social systems as the 
major culprit. The position taken here does not 
seek to minimize the role of the individual in devel 
oping and maintaining competence. While ac- 
knowledging personal responsibility in this regard, 

*the role of social systems in producing this differ- 
entially negative outcome for minorities must not 
be underestimated. Thus, neither the individual nor 
the system alone assumes responsibility. Both re- 
quire attention if the cycle of ineffectiveness is to 
be broken. This is especially true m the case of 
those on the lowest rung of the socioeconomic 
ladder, it is they who have fewest resources and 
suffer the most incapacitating con^equehces of 
institutional racism. r 

The interrelationship between individual ^od 
system factors promoting community competence 
IS underscored by Wdbhington Pobi reporter Lewis 

^Simons: 



Simmering bitterness bo:n of frustration is spreading 
through the dank hallways and dirt courtyards of Wash- 
ington's public housing developments where some of the 
poorest of f.h*. city s |X)or live. The system, they say, "is 
intended to tail and to make Jatiures of those who depend 
uPO*. it. " For blacks and the jx>or in Washington are 
almost always black, say they are frustiated and angry by 
the failure of hard-won Civil rights to evolve in economic 
rights; ... by the failure of the welfare systen) to provide a 
stepping stone up from poverty (Simons 1978, p- 1). 

Simons goes on to suggest that poverty here may 
have an even more ciebilitating effect than it does in a 
place like India where poverty is absolute, touching 
everyone. 



But people here know that there is a better lite that could* 
iust might, be theirs. Its across the line m the suburbs, tt*s 
on television, but it s pot theirs m the housmg proied. This 
IS perhaps what makes poverty more painful than it is in a 
place like India., It's more |X)verty^ of the Spirit than of the 
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body Few go hungry, tew admit that they are poor, yet as 
one fe;>«dent ot the project Viid of one of her children 
"When he asks me lor two ddllars for something he's seen 
Oft T V and I just don t have the two bucks, I get a pain, a 
pain, here m my chest " A pain m the chest Many 
' /(>eop\Q m'ihe project speak of this kind of thing, a great 
-emptmess "They call us savages/' said another Resident, 
"and that's why' they put us here on these rescn/ations. 
There ,is that kind cf atmosphere in the housing projects, 
isolated and set apart trom the beautiful city most people 
think about as the Capitol ot their country " ((bid) 

This report and the words of the people quoted 
here speak eloquently and accurately of the com- 
plex personal and ^nstitutionat factors which pro- 
duce community incompetence. 

The manner m whrch an individual allocates 
resfX)nsibility tcr community Incompetence to the 
individual or system may say more about that in- 
dividual than aoout the reality of the situation. At- 
tributionsM)t cause and responsibility for behavior 
are mediated by social-psychological processes (af- 
fecting rtiinorav^-and nonminonly alike) related to - 
perceptions of the agent as similar or dissimilar.,For 
example, when people perceived as similar are ef- 
fective in dealing with a task, we are inclined to at- 
tribute their success to intrinsic or individual fac- 
tors (e.g., they are smart or worked hard). However, 
when individuals similar to* us are not successful , 
we tend to externclue the blame for their failure 
(tljey were uplucky). Conversely, wher^individuals 
seen as dissimilar to ourselves succe^^^at a task we 
tend to attriblife their success to external factors 
and to attribut* their failure to their deficits. At- 
tributions of responsibility to minorities for the 
negative outcomes they experience may be inter- 
preted as a subtle form of discnmination. S]&ecifi- 
cally, when nonwhit^ fail to achieve in areas of 
eduurtion or employg1t?nt, whites may be inclined 
to attribute this to laziness or lack of initiative, in- 
telligence, and perseverance, or sometimes more 
benignly to poor socialization and poverty. When 
responsibility for the condition of minorities is 
attributed to individual factors, the social system in 
question is able to exonerate itself and does not 
feel compelled to change itself to remedy the 
situation. 

Community Competence and 
Racism 

Institutional racism is related to organizational 
dysfunction. Organizations are created for specific 
purrx)ses that are often related to production or 



service delivery. The effectiveness of an organiza- 
tion is linked to its ability to use its resources effi- 
ciently and to react flexibly in^the face o^ changing 
internal or environmental circumstances. More- 
over, an effective, viable organization becomes in- 
creasingly differentiated as it adapts to internal 
and external changes. As one of its components 
shifts, other parts will adapt to the different 
perspectives brought to it by new and diverse 
populations. Following the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation and subsequent Civil 
Rights legislation, minority group members have 
had increasing. mobility crossing the boundaries of 
communities, organizations, and, institutions from 
which they had been barred. 'Institutions charac- 
terized as racist have, been rendered ineffective by 
their failure to adapt their traditional ways in order 
to accommodate to these new^ elements. This 
results in part from the failure to recognize that 
minority group members bring with them different 
needs~and strategies of problem -Solving. Tqq_ fre- 
quently, these differences are minimized, ignored, 
denied, or openly opposed. Ironically, the in- 
creased diversity made available by the addition of 
minority group members, providing the potential 
for growth and a healthy differentiation for the in- 
stitution, becomes a source 'of conflict and self- 
, destructive stagnation. The outcome then is un- 
desirable for everyone, minority and nonminority 
alike. In summary, institutional racism might be de- 
scribed as (1) a failure to integrate the diverse per- 
spectives brought to it by^minority group members; 
(2) reluctance or intibility to alter historical patterns 
of service provision; a(id (3) a low level of aware- 
ness by institutional agents of the special needs of 
all of its members. On an individual level, such a 
comfYUjnity or institution is perceived as ineffi- 
cient, hostile, and nonresponsive and is treated 
with a mixture of distrust and anger by minority 
group members. Minorities feel that they are not 
welcome and that their existence is not signifi- 
cantly reflected in the community. Minority^ needs 
go unmet, their perspectives unrecognized. , 

Performance on an institutional level might be 
described as involving systems skills. Systems skills 
are refated to the capacity of individuals to use 
resources available in a system to meet their needs 
and to solve individual and collective problems. 
Thus, on the community level, an indication of the 
level' of an individual's system skill is the extent to 
which he or she has knowledge of and is able to use 
the communit/s resources. Skill level is also indi- 
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cated by the manner in which the individual evalu- 
ates those resources. System < skills, then, are 
related to the individual's knowledge of the 
system's resources, leadership structure, communi- 
cation channels, and the manner in which th^ indi- 
vidual Uses and evaluates that system. 
Conversely, each system or community has a car- 
^dinal responsibility to enhance its members' ability 
to manipulate and use its available resources. A 
community or organization is seen as competent to 
the extent it enables all its members to develop 
^ fiigh levels of systems skills. An institution or 
system might be described as racist when it is in- 

• flexible, failing to change tn order to meet the 
specific and uniqi/fejieeds of minority groups. Such 
an mstitution neither pj-pvides ' an atmosphere of 
acceptance ftor makes' accessible Its current 
resouiceS. The competent comimunity, on the other 

, hand, might be described as an effectively func- 
tioning ^organization which makes room for diver- 
sity, responds adaptively and equitably to needs as 
they erfierge fcom each segment of the-community, 
and enhances^ the ability of its members to use its 
resources. It Is one in which alienation is dimin- 
ished by the active participation of alf in esf^blish- 
ling goals and directing group actions. Accordingly, 

^-^Its resources are matched with those of its 
members. It is clear from such a definition that an 
increase in community com*petence leads to a 
^decrease in racism. 

' * The model of community competence described 
^bbVe calls attention to the level of effectiveness 
of larger social systems in meeting the basic physi- 
cal and psychological needs of minority groups. 
Community competence. is a relative, rather than 
an absolute, construct. It is recognized that no 
systeBfl. is perfectly efCective or competent with 
respect to all its people. However, racism may be 
inferred when a social system' develops more effec- 
tive ways to deal with the problenfis of whites than 
those of nonwhites. However, an approach that is 
weighted entirely toward victim blame"^ br system 
blame, only escalates the "rhetorfcal exchanges. 

The interactionfist , approach advocated in this 
chapter allows or" ^o examine objectively those 
problems that resuit from the specific way in which 
the individual, and system deal with each other. 
Three aspects of. the interactionist approach to 
community competence ought to be noied. First, it 
stresses the fmportance of corrective feedback 
loops through which information can be trans- 

• rnitted from in(;iividual 'to sy^Jtc.n and vice versa. 



Frequently, the larger social systcr^*^ which are 
responsible for serving minority groups lack the 
mechanism or the ability to establish a link with the 
minority, community members whom they serve 
(e.g., maximum feasible participation in program 
planning). Participatory decisionmaking may result 
in both the individya! and the system feeling re- 
sponsible for control over the outcomes produced 
by the system and for commitment to those out- 
comes. A second element emphasized by a com- 
munity competence model for understanding 
racism is the need to match the problem-solving 
preferences and dispositions of minority com- 
^munities with the types of solutions niade available 
by the larger social systems. The result of a poor' 
match is that individuals in the' community are 
linable to use^he resources, and the social system 
is unable to achtev^ its goals, Finally, tjie model 
emphasizes the fax:t Jliat mmority communities are 
diverse. This diversity must be welcomed and 
utilized in the norma! functioning of community 
systems. 
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ABSTRACT 



Competence implies capability and fitness, while community means a body of people having common 
interests and organizations. The competent community then consisti> of a group of capable people fit 
td organize and carry out its mutual interests. In carrying out its interests, the community mu§t syn 
chronize its activities vvith the larger society within which it co-exists. For most communities this does 
not represent a problem. There are communities, however, that find it difficult, if not virtually im 
possible, to achieve their interests and goals within the context of the larger society. These commu 
nities c^n be-fbund-in every part of this country and consist of people who share at least one common 
element. They are easily ideniifiable by the color of their skin. People of color— blacks, Hispanics, 
Asian- and Native Americans— constitute a sizable proportion of the total U.S. population. My pur 
pose here is to show how these people, in spite of practices and policies that are clearly discriminatofv. 
have maintained cultural and institutional coherence. 



Many have written about the barriers, overt and 
covert, which prevent individuals, as well as entire 
communities, from achieving their interests. These 
barriers have been discussed under the labels of 
"prejudice" (Allport 1954, Bettelheim and Janowitz 
1950; Harding, Kutner, Proshansky, and Chein 1954, 
Jones 1972; Knowles and Prewitt 1969). This litera- 
ture leads to a single conclusion: In spite of the 
often-insurmountable barriers that have been 
^erected around some minority communities, their 
sheer survival is testimony to their competence. It 
is this competence that is under examination here. 
To provide a framework for this examination, we 
first present an overview of minority groups in the 
United States. Then, we examine social science 
paradigms and how these paradigms have been 
used in researching minority communities. Finally, 
the role of social science research in public policy 
is discussed. 

Being "Colored" in America 

Slavery, the forced subjugation of an entire race 
by large segments of American majority society, is 
the most chilling and obvious testimony to what it 
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means to be "colored" in this country, Eman- 
cipated for over 100 years, the black men and 
women of this country are not free. Blacks con 
tinue to experience the bondage of slavery, even 
though today its manifestations are disguised by 
subtle policies and laws which maintain the black 
4C0mmunity in a perpetual state of poverty and 
misery. 

On another front. Native Americans have wit 
nessed the systematic annihilation of members of 
their community. The Native American population, 
estimated at 1-3 million when Columbus "dis 
covered" America, curxently stands at about one 
half million-up fl-om a turn of the century low of 
about 260,000, Methodically, and^without compas- 
sion. Native Americans have been forced to aban 
don their lands and^ confined to reservations in 
some of this country's bleakest and most 'solated 
spots. Not until 1924, almost 150 years after the 
establishment of the United States, were these 
original Americans graijted^cijizenship through the 
passage of the Wheeler-Howard Law. Suffering 
from malnutrition, high rates of infant mortality, 
undereducation^ unemployment, higher rates of 
certain* diseases (e.g., tuberculosis), and staggering 
rates of alcoholisrrf^d suicide, these Americans 
are still viewed as anthropoligical curiosities. It is 
also important to note the negative impact that 
schooling has had Tor Native Americans. No o{her 
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group of people in this country has had their 
school-age children forcibly removed from home 
and sent to boarding schools. These Indian schools 
were originally designed to acculturate the cM- 
dren. We can only wonder how many children and 
families were destroyed in the name of education. 

Sharing with the Native American the dubious 
distinction of having been conquered by the ma- 
jority group, Mexican Americans, who now number 
approximately 7 million, still experience discrimi- 
natory practices in education, employment, hous- 
ing and the governmental sector. In the 1848 treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mexico relinquished her 
right to her northern-most territory, which now 
constitutes the States of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, and parts of Colorado, Nevada, 
and Utah. When General Stephen Watts Kearny 
took possession of Santa Fe, New Mexico, in the 
na.ne of the United States, he told the assembled 
populace at Santa Fe, "We come as friends, to 
better your condition. ... You are now American 
citizens . I am your govemor-henceforth look 
to me for protection" (Sanchez 1967). But the popu- 
lace of Santa Fe soon learned, as did new "Ameri- 
can'.' citizens elsewhere, that this treaty simply un- 
leashed a march of imperialism across their- land, 
the culmination of which resulted in a people 
homeless, destitute, and, above all, forgotten in 
their own land. Prior-to 1848, the wealth of the area 
was largely in the hands of the rnhabitants but, 
within a short period of time, a "property transfer" 
occurred, as happens in any permanent military oc- 
cupation. Furthermore, the new lands were admin- 
istered a^ territories of the United States, and the 
governors! of the territories were appointed in 
Washington, D.C. with no local representation.. 

Other minority communities have similarly ex- 
periencedlthe fate of blacks. Native Americans, 
and Mexi(^an Americans. California State law in the 
mid-19th lentury stated that no black, ' mulatto, 
or Indian Ivas allowed to give evidence in favor of 
or against a "white man." In 1854, this restriction 
was widened to include the Chinese. The Chief 
Justice of the California Supreme Court made this 
decision dn the basis of the following argument: 
"The samfe rule which would admit [Chinese] to 
testify woiiid admit them to all the equal rights of 
citizenship! and we might soon see them at the 
polls, in tHe jury box, upon the bench, and in our 
legislative halls. This ... is an actual danger 
[Daniels arid Kitano 1970, p 133]. It is also a con- 
venrently /orgotten fact t)f this country s history 



that 112,000 Japanese Americans living on the 
Western seaboard were forcibly confined to 10 ''re- 
location centers" during World War II. During their 
forced confinement, these people found their con- 
stituuonal guarantees suspended and their homes 
and businesses "purchased" at below bargain 
prices by the majority group. They were prov'ded 
with Government salaries ranging up to $19 a 
month (Simpson and Yinger 1965). The stated ra- 
tionale for this policy was "war security," but it is a 
fact that German Americans were not also forcibly 
confined. The racist implications of this are ob- 
vious. Further, it was legally impossible for Issei 
Oapanese Americans born in Japan) to become 
American citizens until 1952. 

To continue to document the history of preju- 
dice in the United States against people of color, 
let us consider Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rican is an 
up-to-the-minute version of the many past waves of 
immigrants to the United States. But the Puerto 
Rican is not an immigrant; rather, he is a migrant, 
fully an American citizen, who relocates, seeking a 
better job and better life opportunities in the mam- 
land. Most Puerto Ricans have come to the main- 
land -within the past 30 years or so. More than ha f 
are under 21 years of age. Of the more than 1 mil- 
lion on the mainland, a great number have served 
in the Armed Forces-and many have died serving 
their country. For years, Puerto Ricans have hand- 
picked the fruit and vegetable crops in the farm 
areas of the eastern seaboard. They have also taken 
on virtually every menial, low-paying job m the 
eastern urban centers of this country. Their reward 
has been poverty, unemployment or underemploy- 
ment, poor education, substandard education, and 
political impotence. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until 1970 that the firsf native-bom Puerto Rican 
was elected to the Congress of the United States. 

In sum, we present a cursory overview of the ma- 
jor minority communities Jn the United States^ 
Despite genocide, land expropriation, forced 
migration, restricted opportunities for education 
and employment, etc., members of minority groups 
are a healthy and visible segment of the U.S. pop- 
ulation. Their survival is a testament to the strength 
of their communities. Although disappointment 
and bitterness are reflected in the eyes ot niany 
members of the communities examined here, there 
is neither despair nor hopelessness., A difference 
exists between knowing the realities of life and not 
• having -the clout to* control this reality, and the in- 
ability to synchronize and blend in with the major- 
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ity becduse of bome inherently negative character- 
istic of the individual or community. 

All of the minonty communities discussed above 
have historically provided social scientists v^ith a 
laboratory-like setting for the study of social prob- 
lems*. High rates of unemployment, welfare recip- 
ients, juvenile delinquency, alcohol and drug 
abuse, and violent c'»me have been reported in the 
ethnic/racial mmonty enclaves. These problems 
have attracted the interest of social scientists who 
have theorized and researched about social prob- 
lems in minonty communities. The paradigms em- 
ployed in the study of social problems are avail- 
able for scrutiny, and the examination of them 
below reveals additional information about the 
treatment of people of color. 

Social Problem. Paradigms 

Before examining the paradigms used in studying 
social problems, it is best to begin with a definition. 
Most social scientists consider a social problem "to 
be an alleged situation which is incompatible with 
the values of a significant number of people who 
agree that action is necessary to alter the situation" 
(Rubinton and Weinberg 1971, p. 5). This definition 
reflects the essential cultural bias that exists in the 
study of social problems. Specitlcally, social prob- 
lems have been seen as deviations from, or viola- 
tions ot, some generally accepted, popular norms 
(in terms of behavior and beliefs), and they have 
been considered to be deviations and violations 
that are observable, known, and detected by signif 
icant proportions of the public. 

This definition makes the analysis of hidden, la- 
tent, or potential problems all but impossible, 
since, if the event is not recognized as a problem, it 
will probably not be studied. Furthermore, this defi- 
nition implies that the values or " norms being 
violated are the desirable, acceptable standards for 
belief and behavior. The action that the public de- 
maqds m response to social problems is typically 
one that will restore the state of affairs to the way 
It existed belore the problem occurred. This, in ef- 
fect, recreates the environment that produced the 
problem. In this fashion, then, social scientists tend 
to follow the lead and dictates of public opinion in 
selecting problems to be studied. It is not surprising 
that social scientific attention has been concen- 
trated on bocial problems in the nority commu- 
nity, such as unemployrtient or cnme, but has large- 
ly neglected, the underlying societal causes leading 
to these problems. 



Once a social problem is defined, social scien 
tists have to formulate a method and rationale for 
study. In effect, these entail the development of a 
perspective which includes orienting ideas, defini 
tions, conceptualizations, and actions. Out of this 
process emerge paradigms which direct the social 
scientist to the problem to be studied, define the 
methodology to be used, and set the stage for inter 
pretation of the data once the study is complete. 
We can point to at least four major paradigms that 
have directed the research of social scientists in- 
volved in studying social problems in the minority 
community. 

Before launching .into an analysis of the social 
science paradigms, it is essential to understand that 
the "scientific" study of^sociaLproblems has been 
largely a majority group enterprise. There is even 
to the present such a rninistule number of social 
scientists of color that the ^iupposedly "objective" 
perceptions of social problems are biased from the 
majority perspective. When minority group social 
scientists have spoken out against the t'roBttional 
approaches to social problems, they have been 
labeled as radical or pseudoscientific. Yet, more 
often that not, social scientists from the majority 
group have not recognized how their own biases 
have distorted their study of social problems or 
how their work has been used in the political proc 
ess to arrive at policies that often cause niore harm 
than good in minority communities. 

Social Pathology. The underlying assumption here 
is that social problems are the "neiuJi^qf social 
disease, much as the disruption of normal bodily 
functioning is caused by physical disease. Deviant 
behavior is, then, seen as pathological or "sick." 
This paradigm is analogous to the medical ap 
proach to illness. The complaint is located (e g., 
broken bone, infection, etc.) and treated. The physi- 
cian in this model is rarely involved in the environ 
mental causes of illness. In the social pathology 
paradigm, the illness is viewed as residing within 
the individual. The unemployed poor constitute an 
excellent example of a^ social problem where v\e 
can demonstrate how this paradigm actually oper 
ates. The unemployed person is viewed by t'.e ad- 
vocate of the patholdgical paradigm as an idler, 
too lazy to work, and lacking the ethic of hard 
work. Jn accordance with this belief, society dis 
tinguishes between workers and idlers by reasoning 
that the ethic of hard work can be induced in the 
idfer only if public assistance is kept at the lowest 
possible leveL Accordingly, all of the Federal pro- 
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grams established to assist the unemployed are in 
oirie way or another founded on the principle that 
minimal assistance is necessar/ and will stimulate 
people to work. Pro.^rams, such as Aid to Families 
witR- Dependent Children (AFDC), the Work Incen- 
tive Program (WIP), Family Assistance Programs 
(FAP), and the Opportunities for Families Plan 
-(OFP), were all based upon the idea of making 
welfare recipients including mothers in one-parent 
households, employable. A good example of how 
this paradigm has infiltrated Federal policy can be 
seen in the Family Assistance Program initiated by 
former President Nixon. According to Federal 
guidelines, the FAP was intended to provide assist- 
ance only to the working poor, not to those poor 
and unemployed receiving welfare. In other words, 
a distinction was drawn between the employed and 
unemployed poor, and only the employed poor 
v/ere viewed as worthy of assistance-dowry 1974). 

When applied to unemployment, the social^ path- 
tJlogTlP^^^ subject^to at least three 
criticisms (Austin [9^2)-— 

a. The poor have available to them only un- 
skilled or seasonal employment, and, when 
these lobs are available, the poor do not 
liave to be forced to work. When they do 
work, however, their family income is ex- 
tremely lov\ or subject to rapid fluctuation. 
Thus assistance acts to block employabil- 
ity, rather than to permit people to move on 
their own initiative m and out of the labor 
market. 

b. Studies have shown that substantial propor- 
lions of welfare recipients held some type 
of job before going on welfare. The com- 
mon view tha^ recipients of public assist- 
ance run into two and three generations is 
not substantiated. Furthermore, many recip- 
ients worked v;hile receiving assistance, 
before the recent implementation of ad- 
ministrative restrictions against receiving 
welfare while employed. 

c The struaure of the labor market is a major 
determinant of employability for the poor. 
The majority of employment "opportunities" 
tor the poor are secondary-type jobs which 
are less attractive (low wages, poor condi- 
tions, little opportunity for advancement or 
f hallenge) than the primary jobs available to 
the middle classes. In short, there is. very 

• little motivation to excel at dead-end jobs. 



Thus, for the work ethic to make sense, the 
elimination of dependency will require 
alterations in the labor market so that the 
dependent can have access to primary jobs. 

Unemployment continues among the poor not 
because of a lack of commitment to the work ethic 
but because social programs are designed to re- 
educate the poor-to remove their pathology-- 
rather than to permit them to use their work commit- 
ment in positive ways. The social pathology 
paradigm, in determining that the "sickness" rests m 
the individual, fails to locate alternative sources of 
pathology in the larger society. It should come as no 
surprise that society perpetuates poverty. Cheap 
labor ha? always been a cornerstone of industnali- 
zation As long as some groups of people can be 
forced to work cheaply, there is little examination of 
whether the society is in need of moral realignment. 
Instead, the society provides "assistance" programs 
for the poor which discourage initiative and foster 
dependence. Yet, through all this, people of color 
emerge who are willing to counter the system and 
fight for a better tomorrow. The United Farm 
Workers and Cesar Chavez are testimcJny to this. 
Chavez has argued that it is not beneath the dignity 
of the individual to work in the hot sun, stoofxjd, 
and picking crops, but it is when that person is paid a 
minimal standard of living. Here, the agriculture 
business is shown to be "diseased" with greed and 
that segment of the population who would deny a 
person a decent wage. 

Social Deviance, Here the focus is on violations of 
accepted forms of a society. According to this 
paradigm, behaviors that depart from the expected 
are deviant. The social-deviance paradigm differs 
from the social-pathology paradigm by shifting the 
focus of study away from the individual to the 
nature, causes, and consequences of deviant acts. 
Adherents of this paradigm propose that individ- 
uals learn deviant forms of behavior through one of 
two kinds of processes: (1) as a consequence of 
restricted opportunities for learning conventional 
behavior, and (2) through increased opportunity for 
learning deviant ways (Rubinton and Weinberg 
1971). . 

According to the deviance paradigm, juvenile 
delinquency and criminal behavior are assumed to 
occur because of contacts with criminal subcul- 
tures and isolation from anticriminal influences. 
Moreover, these contacts are presumably greater in 
minority communities, therefore explaining the ex- 
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istence of elevated rates of violent crime. For the 
last several decades, tiiis theory has resulted in a 
variety of studies of the learning processes in- 
volved in deviant behavior (Short and Strodtbeck 
1%5, Clinard 1964). It has also become the basis for 
communily action programs in urban areas to pro- 
vide youth with nondelinquent alternatives. 
Despite its seeming focus on the larger Society to 
explain the causes of deviance, this paradigm is 
still essentially microsociological in orientation. 
The result is that dramatic forms of individual de- 
viance, such as prostitution, rape, narcotics traf- 
ficking, and murder, are the forms of deviant 
behavioi investigated, while the more covert and 
systematic forms of deviant behavior, such as 
racism, sexism, or exploitation, are almost totally 
ignored. 

There are two different^and critical points to em- 
phasize. The first has to do with the fact that the 
responsibility for the deviance rests on the minority 
community, while the larger, majonty community 
IS presumably free of such deviance. The second 
point IS that the "real" problems, those which cause 
the so-called problems being studied, are ignored 
or de-emphasized. We might also add that a funda- 
mental concern for the nature of power in society 
and the role that power plays in social problems is 
absent in social science research. Concepts such as 
victimization and oppression receive little atten- 
tion in the literature on deviance. The' absence of 
analyses of these forms of deviance is understand- 
able when we recognize the social and political 
biases built into the deviance paradigm. 

Following an analysis of the social deviance 
paradigm, it is interesting to note the self-worth still 
enjoyed by people of color. Slogans of 'Black is 
Beautiful" or maintenance of cultural and linguis- 
tic features, as demonstrated through the celebra- 
tion of ethnic holidays, show the pride people have 
in their cultural roots. The labels of social deviants ' 
prevalent in minority communities have not robbed 
the members of these communities of their dignity. 

Social Disorganization. Disorganization is defined 
as a disintegration A the values and rules that 
govern everyday behavior Adherents of the disor- 
ganization paradigm see social problems as result- 
ing from either a set of behaviors that conflict with, 
or contradict, expected patterns of coriformity, or 
from a confusion about, or absence of, norms and 
values covering these behaviors. An exceptionally ^ 
good example of, the social disorganization 
- paradigm in operation is seen in the Moynihan 
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report on the black family. According to Moynihan 
(1965): 

At the heart ot the deterioration of the labrit of Negro 
society IS the deterioration of the Negro tamily. . The 
role ot the family m shaping character and ability ts per 
vasive as to be easily overlooked The tamify s the basic 
social unit of American life, it b the bar>ic socializing unit 
By and large, adult conduct in society is learned as a child 
(p. 51), 

Because the family b :>een b> Moynihan as vi- 
tally important to American life, he asserts that a 
segment of the black community is in difficulty 

The family structure of lower-class Negroes is highly 
unstable, and in many urban centers is approaching com- 
plete breakdown . the emergence and increasing visi 
bility of a Negro middle-class may beguile the nation into 
supposing that the circumstances of^the remainder of the 
Negro comrTiunity are equally prosperous, whereas just the 
opposite is true at present, and is likely to continue so 
(p. 51), 

To support his position of social disorganization 
among blacks, Moynihan culled data from various 
sources on illegitimacy rates, divorce statistics, 
females as heads of hc iseholds, and welfare de- 
pendency. These data were used to explain the 
"tangle of pathology" and disorganization of the 
black family. According to Moynihan, the black 
community .has been forced into a matriarchical 
structure that, because it is so out of line with the 
rest of society, seriously retards the progress of the 
group as a whole and imposes a crushing burden on 
the black male and, consequently, on many black 
women. It would interesting to see what conclu- 
sions Moynihan would arrive at today if he studied 
majority group family structure. The tremendous 
amount of literature in recent years on the break- 
down of the American family, .titernative family 
structures, and single-parent homes is not 
emanating out of minority communities On the 
contrary, minority communities are pomting to 
their strong familial ties as the basis of their 
strength. 

Moynihan has had many challenges on his report 
of the black family. Rebuttals to his explanation 
can be found in the social science literature (Hill 
1972, Valentine 1968; Young 1974). What needs to 
be said here concerns the conspicuous absence of 
an examination of the strengths of the black family 
in Moynihan's reports. Moynihan focuses only on 
the weaknesses of the blac)< family in terms of what 
white families are like', thereby reflecting a single 
normative notion of family life. He also fails to 
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comment substantively on the scarcity of jobs fot 
the black unskilled male or on the fact that "the 
great majority of black families ... are not char- 
acterized by criminality, delinquency, drug addic- 
tion or desertion" (Hill 1972). What is clearly seen 
in Moynihan's report is the way in whi^h the social 
disorganization paradigm led Moynihah to exarrt- 
ine and/or question only a part of the facts-and 
only those facts that serve to reinforce a predeter- 
mined conclusion about black family life as cha- 
otic and disorganized. 

One theory that follows from the disorganization 
paradigm is Lewis' conceptualization of the 
"culture of povert/' (Lewis 1968). According to this 
view/the poor, because they do not share in the 
social, political, or economic organization of the 
middle class, constitute a subculture marked by 
familial and individual disorganization. The Conse- 
qXience is that the culture poverty tends to .per- 
petuate itself from generation to generation 
because of its effect on the children. Lewis (19^9) 
states: 

By the time slum chddren are age six or seven they have 
usually absorbed the basic values and attitudes of their sub- 
culture, and are not psychologically geared to take full ad- 
vantage of changmg conditions or increased opportunities 
which may occur in their lifetime. 

Although Lewis has put an interesting twist into 
the disorganization paradigm, he was quite cau- 
tious, bverall about how and to whom he applied 
his concept of the culture of poverty. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many who quote Lewis freely and 
simplify his ideas so readily that all of Lewis' 
genuine empathy for the poor goes unrecognized. 
The impact of this free translation about the poor 
has penetrated the social w /f^re establishment 
and its policies toward the impoverished. In his 
e/am/ng the Victim, Ryan (1971) has angrily de- 
^ nounced members of the culture of poverty cult 

' who perpetuate the notion that poverty is a result 
of the characteristics of the poor themselves. 

Attempts fo use a social disorganization 
paradigm to explain social problems in minority 
communities have largely failed. Today, minority 
communities are better organized than ever before. 
The communities have learned that power can be 
exercised through the vote and political pressure. 
'Community improvement programs, employment, 
and better educational institutions are some of the 
things minonty communities are demanding from 
. ' the mjen and women who represent them. in Wash- 
. ington, D.C. Considermg several hundred years of 
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policies more directed at creating social disorgani- 
zation than at solving social problems (e.g., slavery, 
military occupation, boarding schools, etc.), 
minority communities have survived largely intact 
with their values and social structures preserved. 

Cultural Deficit. Use of the cultural deficit model 
has a long history in social science research. The 
starting point in an examination of this paradigm is 
the concept of ethnocentrism. Ethnoceritrism con- 
sists of a constellation of attitudes which include a 
belief that one' s^^ own standards are (or should be) 
universal and that oiie's own group is strong and 
good. Members of other groups are viewed as ex- 
ploitable and/or as inferior. An extreme example is 
the saying "The only good Indian is a dead Indian."' 
This .perception exemplifies an attitude which 
"justifies" genocide, colonialism, and territorial ex- 
pansion. The consequence of this type of belief 
system is that well-defined social boundaries are 
erected betwetn ingroup and outgroup members. 
Little social rrobility is allowed between groups, 
and usually, when it does occur, it is only because 
members of the outgroup, or minority group, are 
allowed to adopt the standards of the ingroup. In 
adopting these standards, minority group members 
must forfeit the standards of their own group. Vir- 
tually every group of people who have' immigrated 
to the United States or who have been brought here 
against their will jr who have been conquered have 
had to undergo a process of cultural change or 
"melting" to meet the demands of the dominant 
society, and yet, regardless of how much an in- 
dividual or community has given up in this process 
of change, people of color have still been largely 
excluded from the mainstream. 

Let us turn to a discussion of acculturation and 
assimilation to better understand this point. Accul- 
turation and assimilation together constitute a 
process of resocialization of the individual. This 
process of resocialization demands that the person: 

a. Possess the ability to use the vernacular lan- 
guage colloquially and demonstrate other 
skills required for native-like communica- 
tion (e.g., appropriate gestures and slang 
^words). 

b. Possess knowledge of the history and 
culture' of the new group, its ideology, 
values, norms, and social structure. Knowl- ' 
edge of the new culture must become .equal 
to at least that of membei^ ofMhe doniinant^ 

* ' group who hold a similar sodial pObition. 
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s,c. Be able to adopt the values and norms of 
Mhe dominant group, as well as possess a 
. |(nowledge of them. This entails conformity 
. tQ the norms and values of the dominant 
group, not only in superficial behavior but 
also -in appearance (which for people of 
color may be largely impossible) and ex- 
pressive behavior. 

d. Accept the new group as the primary refer- 
ence group. This requires the emotional 
identification with the dominant group and 
the loss of, or extreme reduction in, identifi- 
cation with the group of origin. 

e. Be accepted to some extent by the hos* 
group/ This is equivalent to the absence of 
prejudice. The interpersonal contacts may 
vary in frequency and degree of intimacy 
and may lead to. the establishment of a new 
primary group for the minority group 
member, including close friendships and 
even a marital relationship with a member 
ofthe host group. 

The process of resocialization, if viewed posi- 
tively, IS tantamount to an acceptance of the belief 
that American society is the result of the many cul- 
tures that have contributed people to this society. 
This "melting pot" theory holds that peoples from 
divers^ cultures have come together and created 
an Arnencan culture distinct from the individual 
cultures that contributed- to it. Moreover, this 
Arnencan society is said to be the result of the best 
elements of these diverse cultures. But according 
to Baralz and Baratz (1970), who have examined 
how the underpinnings of this paradigm operate in 
the classroom, the .melting pot idea has aided and 
abetted the misinterpretation of the substance of 
the basic doctrine of egalitarianism, subverting it 
from "all men are created equal" to "all men are 
created equal if they behave in the same manner/' 
It IS important to point out that those individuals 
who have not behaved like others have been 
labeled as "deviant" or "radical," Children from 
Hispanic homes who spoke Spanish in school were 
punished, while Native American children who fled 
boarding schools were labeled as "wild" Indians. 
Similarly, black militants were viewed 'as radical 
and threatening to the American free enterprise 
system and,, in some cases, were exterminated by 
law enforcement officers. 



The education of minority group children pre- 
sents a microcosmic view of how the cultural 
deficit paradigm operates. Children who enter 
school with a language and/or cultural background 
which is different from the majority are perceived 
as deficient in the essentials necessary for satis- 
factory academic achievement. This view has tradi- 
tionally resulted in the interpretation of almost all 
data on minority children being forced into two 
seemingly dichotomous categories— either that of 
biological incapacity (genetic inferiority) or de- 
viance and pathology (environmental deprivation). 
If the judgment is genetic inferiority, the conclu- 
sion is that, irrespective of attempts to remedy the 
situation environmentally, the deficit cannot be 
remedied, since the problem lies with the genes of 
the individual (Eysenck 1971; Herrnstein 1973; Jen- 
sen 1969; Shockley 1972). On the other hand, if the 
judgnient is environmental deprivation, a program 
of early intervention is begun. The major premise 
of this approach is that the deficit can be overcome 
by the substitution of a different set of values and 
norms along with knowledge of the language of the 
majority group. The success of this resocialization 
process depends on the extent to which the child is 
allovyed to surrender the language and culture of 
the'home. 

An approach to education founded on the 
cultural-deficit model leaves little room for the ex-^ 
ploratlon of other languages and cultural orienta- 
tions. This approach fails to acknowledge that 
children are capable of fluency in two languages 
before school entry (Padilla and Lindholm 1976) or 
that cultural democracy (Ramirez and Castaneda 
1974) in education demands pluralism in cur- 
riculum. Moreover, researchers have shown that 
many of the premises called upon to justify the 
education of the poor are not substantiated by data 
(Ginsburg 1972). For example, after an exhaustive 
review of the literature, Ginsburg concluded that 
the problem in educating minority children did not 
rest with the children but, rather, with the schools 
themselves. Education, according to Ginsburg, has 
failed to examine the assumptions that it rests on 
generally, and this problem is even more dramatic 
when examining how the poor are educated in this 
countly. 

The schools have failed at every level in their 
responsibility to educate minority group children 
On the average, minority-group members have 2 to 
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3 years less education than white Americans, are 
considerably less visible on college and university 
campuses, and, as a result, are noticeably under- 
represented in the professions. The high school 
dropout rate among minority students has tradi- 
tionally been viewed and interpreted as a "low 
motivation to learn" problem of these students, 
rather than as a "push out" problem of the schools. 
Blame for the lower educational attainment is 
directed toward the students, their families, and 
communities, not the institutional structures that 
maintain the system and profit from the cheap 
labor supply that school "push out' creates. • 

On another level, the universities can be looked 
at as the last bastions of institutionalized racism 
existing in this' country. Universities are the gate- 
keepers for controlling the number of men and 
women who enter the-professions. The gatekeeping 
function is clearly worked out by entrance require- 
ments, ever-climbing tiiitior\ and fees, graduation 
requirements, and a lengthy ' period of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment, with concomitant 
financial loss, before a^gree is awarded. Tied to 
this gatekeeping function- is^lbfi fact that the avail- 
ability of many important and powerful positions is 
directly linked to the prestige of the university at- 
tended. To date, few people of color have been 
able to infiltrate the universities and to go on to the 
professions. Fewer still have been -able to rise to 
positions of power. Until all children are offered 
equal educational opportunity, social equality will 

• not exist. \ . 

The four paradigms examined abdve, although 
treated separately, are not mutually exclusive. In 
the social science literature they often overlap in 
their treatment of minority groups. Our purpose 
here has not been to demonstrate the full range of 
how these paradigms are used but merely to high- 
light how these "social science" paradigms reflect 
prejudicial attitudes of society. In essence, the 
jargon of science masks discriminalw attitudes 
and justifies practices that go counter ^ the phi- 
losophy of "all men are created equal" upb|i which 
the United States was founded. Another purpose 
h-s been to show how the major social science 
paradigms often restrict the open examination gf 
social problems and color interpretatioQS derived- 
from data obtained according to the dictates of 
one paradigm or another (Kuhn 1970). Throughout, 
it-has also been the authors' intention to show how 



minority communities have largely maintai "d 
their integrity in spite of negative^ social scier 2 
research. 

Social Science Research and 
Public Policy 

Although minority communities are competent 
in the organization andxonduct of their affairs, this 
competency is suppressed by the barriers irnposed 
around some minority communities. The effects ot 
these barriers have been such that they , have 
created major social -problems, for example, high 
rates of unemployment, violent crime, welfare, ^ 
etc in areas inhabited by people of color. The bar- 
riers referred to here include, for example, under- 
education, which has resulted in fewer mirion y 
group professionals and social scientists. Without 
a cadre of physicians, lawyers, educators, etc., 
health care, legal protection, and educatiori. remain 
substandard. . 

Social science research and its conconiitant 
paradigms and. methodologies have Reused on 
these social problems and have offered solut on 
which fail to recognize or implicate the societal 
structures maintaining these social pr.bleiris. Even 
more serious is the fact that public policy has often 
been determined, or at lea?t justified, by the soci& 
scientists' research of mjnority communities Social 
sdentists are majority :jroup prpfessionals who 
have, largely maintained the ,traditionar paradigms 
of -their disciplines without input from minority 
group social scientists. In recent years, these 
paradigms have begun to be challenged by minor- 
ity group social scientists who have emerged from 
their respective communities (e.g., Martinez 1977) 
to propose new paradigms and interpretations of 
social problems. The force with which these chal- 
lenges are being made attests to the competence of 
minority communities to rise above the barriers of 
iP'tifctionalized racism. 

A preponderance of research has focused on the 
weaknesses of minority people. For instance, we 
know more about the dysfunctions of minority 
group families than we know about the strengths 
and positive values of these same family members 
Similarly, we can speak more authoritatively about 
the learning problems that children from non- 
English-speaking homes have in the classroom than 
we can about the probable cognitive and linguistic 
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advantages of bilingualism. The consequence of 
this imbalance in our knowledge of minority 
people is that we have social and educational 
programs that often conflict with the values and 
traditions of a sizable number of people. These 
policies and programs frequently ar^ directed at 
transforming the minority person into a caricature 
of the majority-group person. The result is a person 
who, because of color, and in spite of changes in 
values, traditions, and language, is not totally ac- 
cepted by the dominant society. The harm is that 
this person may also no longer be a bona fide (and 
accepted) member of his community. There is also 
a cost factor on the majority group that must be 
considered. A "free" society cannot be maintained 
indefinitely with second-class citjzens. In the coun- 
try's urban centers th^re have been many signs of 
societal stnfe and 'xliscontent. Race riots have 
erupted in many of the major cities, and the threat 
of subversive activities hangs over those in charge 
of maintaining the country's security. An analysis 
of the majority community's competence is long 
overdue. 

That minority communities have managed to 
maintain their competence in the face of institu- 
tional racism, bias in social science research 
paradigms, and public policies enacted by 
decisionmakers from outside these communities is 
^certainly a tribute. To be able to maintain respect 
and dignity for. family, customs, language, and 
community cannot have been easy for any of the 
people of color. The majority of people of color 
have not committed crimes, have not been in jail, 
and do not receive public assistance. In fact, many 
have managed to enter the system and attain 
higher ^education, enter politics, and lead useful, 
productive lives. An excellent example of this is my 
colleague at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, Professor John Garcia, who recently re- 
ceived the Warren Medal from the Society of Ex 
perimental Psychologists for his work in behavioral 
psychology. Many other examples of men and 
women of color who have achieved eminence in 
their profession can be used to demonstrate the 
point that, in spite of institutional barriers, there 
are capable individuals of minority group back- 
grounds. How many more might there be if given 
the opportunity? 

^Vj^onclusions 

Much previous social science research is mvalid 
because it' reflects societal prejudice, rather than 
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an objective analysis of societal problems. For ex- 
ample, high unemployment among minority group 
members is a problem, but blaming victims of un- 
employment (i.e., the unemployed) does not put 
food on their tables. The basis of institutional 
racism should be investigated on a continued and 
increased level of intensity. This represents a 

^, paradigm shift in study which will take courage and 
hard thinking— courage to confront the institu- 
tional basis of power m our communities and to re- 
examine assumption^ and prejudices. Hard think- 
ing will also be required to innovate methodologies 
of study and strategies for reworking erroneous 
models and interpretations. For many of you, there 
will be numerous discouragements and divisive 
events that will try to alter your investigations 
and/or inventions. The key concept here should be 
scientific validity, with this we may have attained 

' the first step in reducing racism. 

The strengths and competencies of our com- 
munities must be better understood, entailing a 
refocus in what we think worthy of study in our 
community for the development of a cultural 
streng^i model. Such study should also be directed 
at probing the concept of ' competency" itself. 
What are the variables that control success? How 
can members of the same family, for instance, dif 
fer in their ability to cope with environmental and 
societal pressure^? Ideally, our efforts should be in 
terdisciplinary in scope and should be directed at 
providing a framework for the development of 
models for a wide range of programs extending 
from educational to social service-related inter 
ventions. A cultural strength model will focus on 
the strength of the family and community as a 
natural support system. Such a model will also 
probe the world view of the members of our com- 
munity and how this world view is maintained 
through the socialization of our children. One 
critical dimension in this study should be on the 
feelings of positive self esteem that we all share as 
people of color, it is this positive feeling of self that 
has persisted for generations, m spite of overt and 
covert racism, that will generate the momentum 
necessary to eliminate racis.i in this country. 
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Cultural Diversity and Racism: Overview 



The impact of Alex Hale/s Roots heightened 
awareness of both the full horror of slavery and of 
the incredible resiliency black people. As black 
courage, strength, and humor were movingly por- 
trayed, * ma n,y blacks ancf nonblacks alike felt a 
keen interest in understanding more about their 
OAn families' and groups' historical experiences. At 
the same time, social scientists were devoting in- 
creasing attention to^ the forms of oppression ex 
perienced by nonwhite minorities and conveying a 
growing appreciation of the adaptive solutions 
developed by these groups to the problems of 
living In a racist^ society. 

As minority psychologists. Chin, Jones, and 
Torres-Matrullo are particularly ' well qualified to 
highlight aspects of the Asian-American, Afro- 

v'-Americah, and Hispanic American experience. 
(Regretfully, the intended chapter by an American 
Indian psychologist could not be completed in 
time for inclusion. Siskind's chapter includes a 

^ summary of some of the major concerns expressed 
by American Indian professionals, focusing on the 
politicaj situation whichj includes the residential 
placement of up tb one-itflrd of all loaian children.) 

Chin, Jones, and Torres-Matrullo bring their pro 
fessional training, as well as their experiences as 
minority psychologists working with minority com 
munities, to the task of exploring the impact of 
racism on their groups' collective identities. They 
variously examine the forms in which racism has 
been experienced, its psychological impact during 
the acculturation process, and the ways in which 
group cultural patterns have enabled many group 
members to maintain a positive ser^^e of identity, 
^clespife their negative valuation by the larger 
society. 



The culturaU foundations of our nonwhite 
minorities are far too little known. Chin, Jones, a^d 
Torres-Matrullo make important contributions in 
this area through their descriptions of Confucian 
and West Afncan philosophy and of the traditional 
Puerto Rican value system. Each author also traces 
aspects of the immigration history, including the 
development of collective solutions to the harsh- 
ness of discrimination— whether through slave 
family structure, the formation of Chinatowns, or 
the, creation of the "Island in the city," as Spanish 
Harlem came to be known. 

The psychological process of identity formation 
is also given attention. Chin's particular focus is on 
the way in which the experience of racism c&m- 
pounds the normal adolescent "identity cnsis" 
among Chinese Americans, while Torres-Matrullo 
selejts the mtergenerational conflict which typifies 
mainland Puerto Rican families. In Jones' chapter, 
the evolution of an essentially dual identity among 
Afro-Americans is the major thesis. 

Siskind's chapter differs from the others in this 
section^in two major respects. First, it is a broad 
overview of mental health issues faced by all four 
nOnwhite mmonties, both separately and collec- 
tively. Second. Siikind focuses on the need for self- 
exploration on the part of the white professional, 
including an understanding of the meaning of 
his/her own history as a basis for respecting the col- 
lective identity of other groups. 

All four authors are concerned with the mental 
health implications of racism. While Jonps( chapter 
is more historical in nature, tjie remaining chapters 
include descriptions of common problems encoun- 
tered by nonminority practitioners and review 
several models for more responsive service 
delivery on both the individual and institutional 
levels. 
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Chapter 4 

Cross-cultural Issues in Mental Health: Minority 

Perspectives 

luditfi A. Siskind 
ABSTRACT 

■ v^- ,u I inltpW Statfls black Hispanic, Asian-Americans, and Native Americans 

m3minori,ies.ousema.erialandpsychologicalresources.oach.eve.he,r'owngoals. 

These Minority Women:s Resolutions dramatr- 
cally reflect both the unity and th? diversity of U.S. 
minorities today. .The shared frustration of these 
groups drew them together to -create a common 
platform, while distinct experiences of the groups 
required that each minority make a separate-state- 
rnent as well. The resulting tension between shared . 
and separate concerns is a necessary and poten- 
tially healthy tension, mobilizing us to define and 
explore "processes whereby we can live m a unified 
society withoui any group surrendering its unique- 
ness" (Herman 1974, p. 32). " 

Certainly the uniqueness of ouf many cultural 
groups in the United States has remained apparent, 
surviving the assimilation pressures of the melting 
pot Nation, in the field of mental health, we 
have also been made aware that fpr our minority 
groups-in particular for AmericanMndian, ^Asian 
American, black, and -Hispanic grouRS-the envi- 
ronment in which children are raised 1s modified 
not only by cultuf^l differences but also by the ex- 
perience of oppression as nonwhite members of a 
racist society. The choices available to the devel- 
oping white child are still denied to the minority 
child because of overt and covert discrimination. 
This discrimination is itself the result of prejudice, 
"the belief maintained by a large segment of the 
dominant society that the [minority groups] possess 
' a pattern of negatively valued traits" (Padilla and 
Ruiz 1973, p. 117). As Padilla and Ruiz point out, 
the effects of prejudice include inadequate nutri- 
tion, poor education, unc|erenployment, and gen- 
eral sociopolitical impotence.^ . , 

A central task for minority groups during the 
past decade has been to combat 'sgch prejudice 



Introduction; Diversity and 
Unity 

At the National Women's Conference held. in 
Houston, Texas, during November 1977, a group of 
minority delegates issued a platform of Minority 
Women's Resolutions. The platform expressed their 
common concern with a lack of government atten- 
tion to the problems of their various -racial and 
cultural groups- problems including the monolin- 
gual nature of educational programs and services 
and the clearcut cultural bias in psychological, 
educational, and employment testing. The plat- 
form also highlighted concerns of the separate 
groups, with opening statements as follow: 
, American-Indian and Alaskan-Native women: 
"have a' relationship to Earth Mother and the Great 
"Spirit as well as a heritage based on the sovereignty 
of Indian peoples." 

Asian/Pacific American women: "are wrongly 
thought to be part of a 'model minorit/ with few 

problems.** " ( 

Hispanic women: "Deportation of mothers of 
American-born children must be stopped and legis- 
lation enacted for parents to remain with their 

children.". , 

Puertd^Rican women: "emphasize that they are 
citizep.3 of the United States and wish to be recog- 
nized and treated as equal." 

Black women: "The President and Congress 
should provide for -full quality educatiotf,. includ- 
ihg special admission programs and for their 
full implementation and enforcement at ^1 levels 

of education." . ' , . . , . 

(Minority Women's Resolutions, 1978) 
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ahd resulting discrfmination, wKile at the saijie 
time exploring thetr own unique history and values. 
According t6 Greeley (1969), the notion of "cultural 
.pluralism" rests on the idea of the United States 
not only as a Nation of immigrants, but also as a. 
Nation of immigrant 'groups. Each, of ihe^e groups 
inevitably experiences 4(:culturation, but also can 
- strive to retain many of the distinctive, creative 
aspects of its own cultural hentage. Preserving 
4Jpects\of the traditional cultures requires ah ac- 
tive effort, since there are constant pressures 
towafd^onformity to middle-class Anglo-Amencan 
patterns of communication, befief, values^ and 
"sociaLhehavior (Solemoo 1976). 

Members^ of minority cultures have generally,^ 
welcomed the "new plu/alisiri," feelmg that Jhe 
denial of genuine group differences merely gener- 
St^s confusion gf cor^flict. However, some have 
^so expressed fear thau k focus on ethnic group 
characjeristics vvill perpetuate old stereotypes* and 
, create riew *ones (Herman- 1974, Murillo 1976, 
Solomon 1976). for example, Munllo points, out 
, that there are literally^ thousands of different 
Mexican-American*^' family types, and .Wo;1g (1972) 
stresses the differences among cHildrearing pat- 
terns 1n Hong' Kong, Taiwan, and mainland China. 
In thq. present volume. Chin, ^jones, an(j,Torres- 
Matrullo IHI emphasize* the diversity v^ithin their 
respective ethmq groups and .the complexity of the 
psychological development of ' any individual 
group memtjer. Nonethelei>s, they, too, find it use- 
ful to provide some global descnption of . their 
groups' overall cultural characteristics. / 

In so doing,, they .are trusting their audience to 
avpid overgenerali^ing. S.iie and Kitano (1973) warn 
against this danger, cautioning their readers that to 
say, for example, that Chinese are more conforming 
than Caucasians tellr^s little. Jn both groups, the 
vast majonty^ may be conforming. The stereotype is 
accurate m its comparative form ("more . than"), 
but not when overgeneralized ("Chinese are ton- 
forming"). Certainly any statements describing 
an ethnic group as a whole must be viewed as prob- 
abilistic— that IS, the behavior or attribute in ques- 
tion IS more /iAe/y to be found among members of , 
the group under discussion than among others. It is 
never assured that an.y given member of the group 
will fit the descnpti'on, for there is far too much 
diversity withm groups to permit the assumption of 
a single personality type. 

If recent observers of ethnic communities have 
avoided simplistic overgeneraluation of group 
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".raitC ^t'hey also .have shown increasing 
sophistication concerning the importance of 
economic and political factors. Observers now 
.generally recognize the crttica! role of socio- 
economic status in d'etermining subcultural. pat- 
terns, as well as the subtle nature of the rela- 
tionship betVveen class and race (Casavantes 1976, 
Giordano 1973,. Valentine 1969). There i> also in- 
creasing attention given to the fad that behaviors 
and self-periceptions within the group arc neces- 
sanly related to the group's treatment .by the ma- 
jonty white/ culture. As Sotomayor (1971) points 
out, the majonty culture has the power to create or 
, to alleviate the stress of acculturation. Thus, the 
debates about whether particular cultural at- f 
tributes of a group are an asset or a liability have 
been broadened to include the societal context. 
Whether or not any minority group characteristic is 
an asset depends in part on the altitudes and ac- 
tions of the majority culture. This harsh political 
reality requires the maintenance uf a dual atten- 
tion-to minority group actions and majority group 
reactions. 

Nonwhite Minorities Today: 
Croup Identity and Croup 
Strengths 

During the "War on Povert/' of tfie 1960s, there 
was pervasive denial of the extent to which U.S. 
nonwhite minorities are victims of discrimin^ition. 
The source of their economic and social inequality 
was located In internal characteristics of the 
minority groups themselves, rather than in the ^ 
social arrangements of the cornmunity and of 
society as a whole (Ryan 1971, Willie, 1970). The 
phenomenon, which Ryan has called "victim blam 
ing/" permitted American society to deny^ its own 
racism, "to locate the cause of disorder largely in 
side the poor person is to absolve the surrounding 
society of the sins it has committed against him" 
(1971, f>. 154). Thus, the now infamous Moynihan 
report focused on the "tangle of pathology" in 
black family life. While Moynihan himself ac- 
knowledged unemployment as a key contributor to 
the problems of many black families, his descrip 
tion of black family characteristics was seized and 
elaborated by social scientists in a huge number of 
studies correlating poverty conditions with prob- 
lematic personal and group behaviors of the poor. 

By Ihe late 1960s, sensitive observers, such as 
Valentine (1969), were already r^.futing the victlni- 
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blaming myth of a culture of poverty. Valentine, 
for example, pointed out that some group features 
: l<ibeled as "traits" of the poor are aaually reac- 
tions to externally imposed conditions or t'unavoid- 
able matters of situational expediency" rather- than 
genuine cultural creations' of the group.. One of 
Valentine's central themes, lhat a group^s culture is 
adaptive tp .societal conditions, led him to focus 
his attention on how various groups managed to 
preserve their unique strengths as those conditions 

changed. • , ■ i- 

Other observers as well have turned th^ir atten- 
tion to new questions which emphasize the 
strengths of. minority groups. *For example, Barnes 
has raised the issue of how so many, black families 
have managed to escape the worst results ot 
racism; he asks how MCism is "absorbed, deflected, 
denied, combatted, succumbed to,, and overcome 
by particular black families and individuals" (1971, 
p. 187). The role of enhanced ethnic pride in com- 
bating negative valuations has been studied by 
researchers such as Penalosa (1970) and Rice, Ruiz, 
and Padilla (1974). In all of these studies and in a 
growing number of others, a central focus has been 
on the question of why some individuals respond to 
the stress of discrimination with adaptive coping 
mechanisms, while others faced with similar cir- 
cumstances do not. 

The new focus on the adaptive strength of Ameri- 
can minorities does not deny the many problems 
faced by these people. The problems, however, are 
■ addressed without victim;blame and are more fre- 
quently seen as stemming directly from the groups' 
relationship to an essentially hostile wider social 
environment. For example, in refuting the notion 
that^'black families perpetuate poverty conditions 
Ihiough traits or behaviors inherent in the group, 
Solomon remarks, "If there is any self^perpetuating 
feature of black low-income family life, it is [the] 
situation in which parents cannot -give emotional 
security to their children because of their inability 
to obtain physical, social, or psychological sup- 
ports for themselves" (1976, pp. 182-183), 

For Solomon, the key issue, in understanding the 
problems -of lower income black families is power- 
lessness, which she defines as the inability to. 
obtain or use resources to achieve personal or col-- 
lective goals. This powerlessness is a consecjuence 
of the groups's negative treatment by the majority 
culture, A sense of powerlessness too often 
becomes part of the minority individual's self- 
perception. As Thomas and Comer point out, men- 



tal health "includes people's feelings of worth m 
the context of the total cultural and societal 
system as well as within the identifiable groups to 
which they belong" (1973, p. 165). When the larger 
society systematically denies resources to a minor- 
ity group, the group's sense of power, part of its 
sense of identity, is necessarily affected. 

The Nature of Group Identity 
. The relationships among personal identity, group 
identity, and society as a whole have become in- 
creasingly important in their own right to scholars 
concerned with the minority experience. The con- 
cept itself of a "group identity" is not new; in 1948, 
Lewin was chiding psychologists for being so preoc- 
cupied with the individual that they failed to 
recognize group member^ship as the "ground" for 
perceptions, feelings, and actions. Lewin's own 
worj< was inspired in part by the concept of the 
"looking-glass self which Cooley had proposed in 
1902. According to Cooley, the individual's "look- 
ing glass" reflects three primary components of 
self-concept: one's sense of one's own appearance 
to others one's sense of their judgment of. that ap- 
pearance', and some sort of resultant "self-feeling" 
(eg., pride). Extending this concept. Mead (1934) 
suggested that the sense of a stable, continuing self 
(the core of a sense of "identity" as the concept is 
currently us?d) emerges from the individual's abil- 
ity to perceive and to share the attitudes and defini- 
tio'ns of others toward him or her. Lewin accepted 
these concepts and' added to them his emphasis on 
tlie importance of culturally determined percep- 
tions and cognitions to the development of an indi- 
vidual's self-concept. 

Scholars building upon Lewin's theme that 
people know themselves in relation to a "ground 
provided by their group's culture have emphasized 
the fact that one's values and perceptions are in- 
' 'evitably based on the experiences and 'nistory of 
' the groups of which one is a rhember (Allport 1948; 
Erikson 1968). Thus values and perceptions differ 
according to ethnicity and also according to social 
class, religion, age,, sex, geographic region, and 
social setting (Levine 1974). As Erikson has noted, 
"We cannot separate personal .growth and commu- 
nal change, nor can we separate ... the identity 
crisis in individual life and contemporary cnses m 
historical development because the two help to 
define each other and are truly relative to each 
other" (1968, p. 23). 
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Just as earlier studies of the social correlates of 
poverty fucused primarily on negatively valued 
traits ^and behaviors, earlier studies of nninonty 
group identity focused prinnarily on self- 
hatred— suggesting that nnmority individuals' 
awareness of the culture's disdain for their group is 
translated directly into a fornn of personal self- 
^hatred. More recently, however, it has been sug- 
gested that the relationships annong the individ- 
uals, the groups, and the larger society are far more 
complex than a straight row of mirrors. For exam- 
ple. Nobles (1973) points out that Mead's treatment 
of the concept of the looking-glass self omits the 
reference for self as part of the group and thus 
omits the important role of the "we." Nobles 
describes the we" not only as including the sense 
of being defined d> a group member by a larger 
society, but also at> including ooe's interactions as 
a group meml^r, feelings toward the group and 
toward participation in the group. According to 
Nobles, a sense of group membership provides a 
means of self-support and self enhancement during 
the continual process of formulating a sense of 
one s own identity. In addition, for the black in- 
dividual. Nobler proposes that the African world 
view has survived the American experience and 
pervades tlie cprocess of identity formation. An 
essential reature of the Afncari world view is that 
self comes into being as a consequence of the 
groups being. Thus the 1' and the 'we"v cannot 
meariin^tully be separated. Solomon (1976) echoes 
Nobles emphasis on the group s crucial role in 
detfrrninirig identity when she points out that some 
of society s negative valuations don't end in a sense 
of powerlessness because of the protective 
cushion ' provided by primary group relationships. 

As appreudliun of the im[)ortance of group iden- 
tity hdSH^ruwn, writers both withm and beyond 
minunty cuhures haxe attempted to describe the 
essential features of minonty group kinship net- 
works and family life. Inevitably there are conflict- 
ing generalizations, since no particular set of 
features necessanly describes a majority of in- 
dividuals in any culture. The observations which 
follow are meant to provide a sampling of '^ome of 
thf* ma^ur tiitim*s concerning the wor'd vievv and 
l.tiritly |>,ifffni. c)f black, Amencan Indian, His- 
pjiMi, Atul A^Mfi American groups in the United 
State?. The .samplifig of themes is in no way in- 
\ tended as aa -adequate summary of the culturt of 
th^se groups 



Black Amencan Experience. One^ of the centra' 
themes emerging from the recent literature con- 
cerning black American life is that of the ffexjbljB 
organization (as opposed to disorganization) of 
black family and social networks (Hill 1972; Nobles ' 
1973, Stack 1974). Stack, describing the frequent 
swapping of goods among lower income black fam- 
ilies, points out that this system of reciprocity is a 
"resilient response" to poverty conditions. "The 
black urban family, en. bedded in cooperative 
domestic exchange, proves to be .an organized, 
tenacious, active, lifelong network" (1974, p. 124). 
Similarly, Hill has noted that black families are far 
more likely than white families to incorporate 
^ children into other than nuclear family groups. This 
shared responsibility for childrearing helps to 
mitigate the negative effects of inadequate child 
welfare services. Hill also summarized what he 
finds to be five^major strengths of black families:" 
(1) the adaptabili*y of family roles; (2) strong kin> 
ship bonds, (3) a strong work orientation; (4) a 
strong religious orientation, and (5) a strong 
achievement orientation. 

The extent to which African philosophy and 
Africanisms continue to influence black American 
culture is currently debated among scholars of 
black American history (Pinckney 1975). Among 
those who stress the role of African roots is Nobles 
(1972), who contends that the unique status of 
black psychology is not derived from the negative' 
aspects of being black in white America. Instead, 
that unique status comes from positive features of* 
basic African philosophy, which dictates Values, 
customs, attitudes, and behaviors of Africans both 
in Africa and beyond. 'Nobles describes an ethos, or 
set of guiding beliefs, which centers around the 
concepts of oneness with nature and of\the tribe's 
survival. The African philosophy also includes a 
natural rhythm of time (a movement from immedi- 
ate present^time to more distant time in the past or 
future) and a sense of "experiential community" or 
sharing of experiences by the group. A cardinal 
point of the resulting group ethos is, "I am because 
we are, and because we are, therefore I am" (T972, 
p. 29). 

In this volume, Jones (chapter 7) describes the 
ongoing interaction of African tribal experiences 
with experiences in slaveholder society in the^ 
gradual formation of black American identity. He 
finds both positive and negative aspects of identity 
formation essential to an^ understanding of the 
psychological experience of the Afro-American. 
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American Indian Experience. In recent years, In- 
dian and other scholars have attempted to ar- 
ticulate ' central aspects of the American Indian 
philosophy reflected in the value systems of mariy 
current Indian tribes. Among the themes frequently 
cited are the Indians' unique use of symbolism, 
their visionary experience, dream power, and rich 
language use. Berry (1977) views these aspects of 
Ind^n culture as evidence of an unusual capacity 
for communion with the depths of one's own 
psychic structures. " 

Despite the great diversity among Amf-rican In- 
dian tribes in how they view the relationship of man 
to nature, there are shared emphases on harmony 
with the environment, a' deep respect for natural 
resources, and an ability to be in nature rather than 
filling time with activity or space with possessions 
as ends in themselves (Ortiz 1970). Unfortunately, 
this subtle philosophical orientation, stereotyped 
as "passivity," has been exploited by the dominant 
culture throughout American histpry. The Indians 
who-signed away their land believed deeply that no 
man can ever own the earth's land. And ai Hum- 
phrey points out, the Native Americans who today 
are forced to relinquish their children to boarding 
schools and foster homes are the offspring of the 
19th century Native Am.ericans who "were forced 
to relinquish their territory, their self-governance 
and their self-esteem" so that white Amenca could 
expand il976, p. 1). ^ 

Extended family responsibility for child welfare 
is a central aspect of the culture of most American 
Indian groups; even other children within the tribe 
are viewed as sharing responsibility for their peers 
(Byler 1977; limson 1977). There is considerable at- 
tachment of the child to the entire group. Thus for 
example, the first principle taught to ndian 
students at the Red School House in St. Paul, Minn., 
is "V^e honor a man for what he has done for the 
people rather than for what he has done for him- 
self" In this context, it is understandable that In- 
dian students are often noted by their teachers to 
avoid any behaviors demonstrating their individual 
superiority in a skill area. When performance is re- 
defined as benefiting the entire group, Indians are 
more comfortable competitors (Wax 1971). 

Institutional child welfare policies have in- 
hibited native patterns of shared responsibility. 
Wax points out that, from the white ethnocentric 
perspective, the only fundamental unit for shanng 
should be the nuclear family. Yet, despite institu- 
tional pressures and severe oppression, patterns ot 



voluntary cooperation and solidarity have sus- 
tained many Indian communities. For example, m 
Hopi culture a father does not punish his own child; • 
to do so would be to destroy his unique^ teaching 
relationship with his son or daughter Therefore 
the child is sent to an uncle or special designated 
tribal membe-r for punishment (DeMontigny 1970). 
Attneave has pointed out that this and other tradi- 
tional Indian ways of distributing child care withm 
a network of caring people are also some of the 
most modern ways of developing human sei%'ices 
- delivery" (1969, p. 30). It is Particularly iromc that 
the very Indian childrearing patterns that could 
serve as a model of effective group caretaking are 
devalued and weakened by the placement of In- 
dian children outside the reservation Similarly, 
tribal self-determination is undermined by policies 
denying to Indians the power to control their own 
educational and social welfare systems (Unger 
1977; Westermeyer 1973). . 

Concerning the direct impact of racism on the 
cultural life of Indian groups, the statistics cited by 
recent writers are staggering: In States with large 
Indian populations, approximately 25-35 percent ot 
all Indian children are in foster homes, adoptive 
homes, or institutions. Thus, in Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, the risk of separation from parents is nearly 
1,600 percent greater for Indian than for non-Indian 
children (Byler 1977). . , .j^;^. 

There is a double edge to the racism of policies 
which result in the "wholesale and often unwar- 
ranted removal of Indian children from their 
homes, reservations, and PeoP'e" (American Asso- 
• ciation for Indian Affairs, cited by Mindell and Gur- 
witt 1977, p. 62). First, those who remove the 
children from their homes often act in ignorance of 
cultural patterns, failing to recognize that there 
may be scores, even upward of 100 relatives who 
are considered to Jbe responsible family members. 
Second the str<-ngthened sense of community 
responsibility, a key aspect of the Indian tribal net- 
work, diminishes the importance of the nuclear 
family as a separate unit. Thus there is less chance 
that the nuclear family can mobilize itself when an 
outside agency acts • to assume custody (Byler 
1977) 

The pernicious effects of our current child- 
welfare policies regarding American Indians in- 
clude the fragmentation of families, a lowered 
sense of personal efficacy on the part of parents 
and other family members, and the forced social 
disintegration of the group. Furthermore, as Att- 
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neave (1977) observes, a vicious cycle is often 
perpetuated. Many Indian parents relmquish their 
children oecause, from early school age on, these 
parents themselves had no real family life and thus 
have no memories of established patterns of home 
childrQaring on which to rely. The learning of even- 
tual p^ental roles must come from contact with 
elders and peers in one's owh community. 

Hispanic American Experience. Spokespeople for 
both Puerto Rican and Mexican-American groups 
have emphasized those cultures' remarkable viabil- 
ity in adapting to a wide variety of geographic set- 
tings and social conditions. Warmth, mutual 
regard, and cohesiveness are qualities frequently 
described (Hernandez, Haug, and Wagner 1976). 
The sharing of goods beyond the nuclear family is 
prevalent even when there is precious little to share 
(Murillo 1976). Torres-Mat ru No's description of 
cultural aspects of Puerto Rican family life high- 
lights the importance of respect for elder's* and a 
sense of family obligations (chapter 6, this volume). 

The recent literature co.*cerning Hispanic cul- 
ture has been marked by controversy concerning 
the extent to which traditional cultural values ac- 
Xually persist in the urban American environment 
(Miranda 1976). While the importance of religion 
and folk healers-is disputed, most researchers agree 
that extended kinship patterns, including the selec- 
tion of godparents as functional kin, continue as a 
strong institution in Hispanic family life (Padilla, 
Carlos, and Keefe 1976). Some researchers also 
have expressed concern that the socialization ex- 
perience of Amencan schooling results m Hispanic 
children oriented toward individual rather than 
group success and competition rather than cooper- 
ation (Kagan and Madsen 1971). While such sociali- 
zation may prepare children for the realities of the 
mainstream Amencan lifestyle, Hispanic and other 
observers are increasingly calling into question the 
goal of mainstream success at the expense of the 
tradiitonal cultural values of group cohesiveness 
and mutual support. ^ 

Asian American Experience* In chapter 5 of 
the current volume, Chm notes the decline of nega- 
tive stereotypes toward Chinese-Amencans * and 
Japanese Americans. In contrast to their negative 
valuation in past decades, these groups are now 
stereotyped as thrifty, hard working, obedient, and 
cohesive. According to Sue and Kitano (1973), there 
IS some validity to these stereotypes, since statis- 
tics have borne out high achievement, relatively 
low problem rates, and personality indicators in the 
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expected directions. However, recent studies of 
Asian-American clients seen in community mental 
health facilities suggest that the incidence of 
mental health problems among these model 
minorities" has been underestimated and that their 
mental health needs are not being met (Sue and 
McKinney 1975). 

In describing traditional cultural patterns among 
Chinese-Americans, Fong (1973) has stressed the 
formal, respectful nature of family interactions: 
"Children are taught to place great value on family 
solidarity and to sacrifice self-expression in the in- 
terest of the larger good, that of maintaining har- 
monious relationships within the famil/' (p. 117). 
Fong also notes a Chinese cultural emphasis on 
gentleness, modesty, patience, reserve, and social 
sensitivity. Chin (chapter 5, this volume) places 
these attributes within the context of Confucian 
philosophy, the foundation of Chinese family and 
interpersonal life. 

Traditional Japanese-American cultural patterns 
are said to include firm parental control, the 
abse/ice of prolonged verbal exchanges, and the 
prescription of behavior by clearly defined rules 
and obligations to the group, whether family or 
community (Kitano 1976). Since acculturation 
has occurred quickly for this group, Japanese- 
American culture is generally distinguished accord- 
ing to first, second, or third generation patterns. 

In terms of employment and education, and also 
in terms of social indicators such as rates of crime 
and mental illness, Japanese-Americans have been 
*an extremely successful minority group. Kitano 
notes that acculturation has been relatively easy 
for Japanese-Americans because their traditional 
values, skills, attitudes, and behavior are not pro- 
foundly different from those espoused by Ameri- 
can culture. He points out that, historically, the 
Japanese-American's situation has been quite dif 
ferent from that of the geographically isolated 
American Indian or the educationally and occupa- 
tionally deprived lower income black. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese American group has 
not been spared the e/.penence of extreme forms of 
institutional racism. In 1924, for example, the Im 
migration Act excluded all OrtentaU on the grounds 
that they were essentially unassimilable. More 
recently, at least 100,0(X) West Coast Japanese 
Americans were incarcerated in internment camps 
during World ll-a fact of which a surprisingly 
large number of Americans are not even aware. 
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Both Fong (1973) and Kitano (1972) note the in- 
creasing social activism of their respective Asian- 
American groups, calling into question the popular 
stereotype of these groups as socially quiescent. 
-Kitano feels that for a long time the experience of 
^ prejudice and discrimination, along with their 
sense of being a "visitor" or "guest" in a host coun- 
try, prevented Japanese-Americans from expressing 
their anger directly. In the current climate of 
greater acceptance of ethnic diversity (and with the 
security won through overachievement), more and 
more Asian Americans appear to be moving out of 
the "passive acculturative position" and grappling 
openly with issues of group identity and power. 



Implications for Mental Health 
Services Delivery to Minorities 

As researchers and program evaluators began to 
turn their attention to the issue of minority utiliza- 
tion of mental health services, initial predictions 
were mixed. Some expected low rates of utilization 
because of the strong support networks cited as ex- 
isting within extended families and communities 
for all four minority groups. However, the stresses 
of poverty are also more frequently expenenced by 
minorities, with attendant strains on mental health. 

Our knowledge of the prevalence of mental 
health problems among minorities is limited by our 
uncertainty about just what constitutes mental 
health and our added confusion concerning the 
relationship of socioeconomic status to group 
behavior (Blackwell 1975). As researchers began 
trying to sort out the definitions and relationships, 
Jt became clear that whatever the prevalence of 
emotional problems among minorities, they tended 
to- drop out of treatment after the first session at 
mental health clinics. Across all four minonty 
groups, the dropout rate has been estimated 
at higher than 50 percent of minority clientele 
(Miranda, Andujo, Caballero, Guerrero, and Ramos 
1975; Miranda and Kitano 1976; Sue 1977; Sue, 
McKinney, Allen, and Hall 1974). 

While the problem of higher dropout rates 
among minorities is often attributed to the lower 
quality or quantity of services offered to those 
groups. Sue (i977) has documented the persistence 
* of fxwrer treatment outcomes for minorities, even 
when they are offered equal services in terms of 
number of type of contacts, professional level of 
staff etc. Proposing the term "equal but unrespon- 
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sive services" to d^^cribe ^his ironic situation. Sue 
suggests that minority clients may actually require 
different services to provide a better "fit" between 
professional technique and the client's own values 

and lifestyle. „ ^ 

Specific suggestions have been offered recently 
concerning the differential treatment which Sue 
and other minority professionals find r Kessary to 
improve services to minority clients. For example, 
Miranda and Kitano (1976) found that the underutil- 
ization of services among both Japanese-Amen.can 
and Mexican-American groups reflects a sense of 
embarrassment and discomfort at not feeling 
understood by their white interviewers. In addition 
to the frequent and serious problem of an actual 
language barrier, this feeling appeared to result 
from the unfamiliar bureaucratic atmosphere in 
many mental health service facilities. 

Concerning this bureaucratic atmosphere, Moll, 
Rueda, Reza, Herrera, and Vasquez (1976) have 
questioned the appropriateness of traditional inter- 
view training, with its emphasis on "professional 
distance" and formal structure. Establishing a more 
personal relationship (e.g., more self-disclosure on 
a therapist's part) and prolonging the interview 
when indicated are recommended by these re- 
searchers as more appropriate interview practices 
with minority clients. Philippus (1971) and Gon- 
zales 11976), summarizing the recommendations of 
numerous Hispanic professionals, have called for a 
modification of formal intake procedures and a 
greater awareness and use of the informal interper- 
sonal network as part of the counseling process. 
More generally, they also have called for a less 
assimilative orientation on the part of the non- 
minority professional. 

The "assimilative stance" (Ramirez 1971) to 
which minority professionals often refer has in- 
cluded a tendency to attri'bute poor outcome with 
minority clients to problems of the client-for ex- 
ample, low motivation, lack of verbal skills, orf^lis- 
organization. 'As Miranda et al. point out, this 
defensive response to the underutilization of serv- 
ices by minorities is likely to perpetuate the situa- 
tion: "Focusing on client limitations (e.g., low SES 
characteristics) as opposed to those limitations in- 
herent in the therapeutic process can create serious 
problems in formulating effective treatment ap- 
proaches" (1976, p. 48). These researchers further 
state that de fecfo exclusion from services, by not 
providing services of a sort which minorities can 
use comfortably, is a form of racism. 
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Both general warnings and specific guidelines 
have been offered to mental health professionals 
wh<) work with minority clients. For example, con- 
cerning Asian American clients, Wong (1972) has 
pointed out that the impact of racist immigration 
laws a?rd other anti-Asian legislation can still be felt 
in the Chinese-American communit/s tendency to 
keep problems from within the community to itself. 
Wong also notes the persistence of the Chinese 
cultural prohibition against embarrassing or con- 
fronting others— a norm strikingly in contrast to a 
white therapist's typical encouragement of the open 
expression of anger and oth^r emotions. Similarly, 
Kitano (19*76) describes the importance to Japanese- 
Americans of "saving face." He notes that, in tradi- 
tional Japanese culture, accepting praise in public is 
frowned upon and self-denigration is the expected 
response to praise from'others. (Such behavior could 
well lead to a diagnosis of clinical depression by 
a mental health worker not aware of the possible 
cultural component). 

Concerning therapy with Hispanic clients, 
Anders, Parlade, Chatel, and /Peele (1976) have 
called for a greater emphasis on the family frame- 
work at\d on. the development of community sup- 
port systems around the client in treatment. Torres- 
Matrullo (chapter 6, this volume) reviews and further 
develops a number of recommendations concerning 
therapy with Puerto Rican and other Hispanic 
groups. These recommendations include the use of a 
problem-solving/teaching fnodel (Casas 1976), asser- 
tiveness training for low-income Mexican American 
women (Boulette 1976), and behaviorally oriented 
group therapy (Herrera and Sanchez 1976). „ 

Black professionals have stressed the profound 
difference in world view which typically separates 
the white interviewer from the black client because 
of their very different experiences in our society. 
For example, Pinderhughes has noted that "what 
most Whites perceive as an ordeHy American 
Social system, most Blacks experience as an 
unresponsive, unremitting, dehumanized, well- 
rationalized, quiet, courteous, institutionalized 
violence not unlike, colonialism" (1973, pp. 86-87). 
To survive in such a climate, many blacks have 
learned not to discuss their problems and feelings 
openly with whites, Pinderhughes observes that 
instead ,they may engage in "accommodating- 
subordinating ritualized behavior designed to 
make as few waves as possible in the system" (op. 
cit., p. 70). Similariy, Jones and Seagull (1977) find 
that black clients may use lack of verbal clarity as 
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a defense against communicating openly or may 
tell the interviewer only what they assume he or 
she wants to hear. These researchers feel that the 
white professional must be able to sense and to 
challenge this behavior when it occurs among their 
black clients. What's more, they recommend that 
in a therapy situation the issue of color differences 
be brought up early, establishing a model of open- 
ness and permission to voice doubts. 

Minimizing Racism in Clinical 
Practice 

It is clear from the recommendations above that 
the white service provider, seeking to work effec- 
tively with minority clients, must be capable of 
genuine empathy for those clients regardless of 
their ethnic background or race. Moreover, as 
Solomon .(1976) points out, the professional must 
be able to perceive and explore in any behavior a 
number of alternative explanations for that 
behavior. Solomon views the sifting of possible ex- 
planations for a client's behavior as a crucial proc- 
ess in counseling or therapy, it includes becoming 
aware of both similarities and differences amo,ng 
ethnic groups, sorting tfirough conflicting generali- 
zations, and drawing careful inferences based on 
the data of the particular situation. 

Some professionals point to the difficulty of 
developing the skill to work vyith minorities, unless 
the white professionals at least attempt to ex- 
perience firsthand the conditions under .which their 
minority clients are living. Thus, for example, 
Vontress recommends that white counselors live 
and work in black communities in order to "approx- 
imate whr^t it's like to be black in an alien society" 
(1971, p. 12). Others are less insistent that vicarious 
experience be sought, and some are skeptical 
about its validity as a genuine approximation of 
minority oppression. But despite differences in the 
recommended means, minority professionals are in 
wide agreement that the white service providers 
should be deeply aware that their minonty clients 
are living in a racist society (Jones and Seagull 
1977). 

Self-exploration on the professional's part ap- 
pears to be the process which most feel will lead to 
more sensitive and effective mental health servkes 
to minorities. Jones and Seagull suggest that the 
white practitioners explore their own stereotypes 
and feelings about clients diffenng on any impor- 
tant dimensions, such as race, age, sex, religion. 
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politics, sexual mores, wealth, and education. 
Herman feels that self-exploration also is necessary 
in order to understand and respect the similarities 
and differences among ethnic group experiences. 
She proposes a personal quest along the following 
lines: "What does my fanriily and personal history 
mean? How much do I know about where my 
grandparents and parents came from, or why, or 
what they went through?" (1974, p. 15). The goal of 
such self-exploration is an understanding of one's 
own group identity and its continuing impact on 
personal identity and values. By extension, such 
understanding should heighten awareness and ac- 
ceptance of the diverse experiences of other 
groups and the impact of those experiences on the 
behavior and outlook of individual members of the 

g'Oups, .... . 

The heightening of respect for the ethnic identity 
of others is especially crucial for an effective 
therapy relationship with minority clients, Miranda 
et aL (1976) note that if clients sense that their 
ethnicity is not esteemed, they perceive themselves 
as implicitly devalued in the eyes of their white 
therapist. In the complex mirroring of the identity 
process, their perception of the therapist's percep- 
tion of their group, becomes a basis for self-esteem 
^ or self-doubt. 

Furthei- Arternatives to 
Traditional Services: The Use of 
Networks 

In the opinion of many minority mental health 
professionals, the sensitization of white therapists 
is only one aspect of improving services to non- 
white groups. Another priority is to tap the mental 
health resources and expertise available within 
minority ^communities but largely neglected by 
funders ahd policy planners (Attneave 1969; Gar- 
rison 1972; Sue 1977). From all four minority groups 
there has been an increasing demand for the fund- 
ing of bilingual and bicultural staff and the estab- 
lishment of minority-controlled services. 

Many of the minority proposals have been for 
the community control and staffing of services 
which remain essentially parallel in form to those 
offered 'by the traditional mental health centers. 
For example, Blanchard (1977) has called for the 
training of a far larger number of competent 
American Indian social workers, who would be 
allowed ro administer the total social services pro- 
gram in their communities. (However, there often is 



an important redefinition of "training," rs when 
Blanchard notes that the Indian social worker's pro- 
fessional education should include an appre'-'ation 
of Indian cultural values as well as the more typical 
study of personality theories which may be less 
relevant to the Indian experience.) 

Other proposals call for a more dramatic restruc- 
turing of service delivery to minorities (Abad, 
Ramos, and Boyce 1977; Attneave 1969; Kalish and 
Moriwaki 1973). While the specific populations and 
procedures involved are diverse, the common 
theme of these proposals is the utilization of 
existing informal networks within the community 
as a therapeutic force. Thus, for example, At- 
teneave describes /^network therapy," in which the 
therapist assembles the entire clan or extended kin- 
ship group to work together in defining the client's 
problem, exploring various solutions, and symboli- 
cally restoring the individual to the group. The 
therapist is both a part of the network and a link to 
the larger society; the central therapeutic tasks in- 
clude not only the mobilization of healthy group 
processes, but also the modeling of resource 
utilization within the community. ^ 

Collaboration of mental health professionals 
with Hispanic folk healers is another form of 
network utilization (Abad et al. 1977). Such collab- 
oration was attempted in New Haven when profes- 
sional service providers discovered that as many as 
two-thirds of their Puerto Rican clients had seen, or 
were still seeing, folk healers for the same or 
similar mental health problems. The collaborative 
effort has included referrals between the two 
radically different he.jlth paradigms and an at- 
tempt to explore their respective areas of expertise, 

A third example of network use involves the pro- 
vision of services to elderly Asian Americans. 
Noting the traditional importance and authority of 
the elderly family member in both Chinese and 
Japanese cultures, Kalish and Moriwaki point out 
the especially traumaJc nature of this member's 
removal ^rom the family during his or her old age. 
They propose that, if given their share of funding 
and other resources, Asian-American communities 
can provide the necessary medical and social serv- 
ices within the existing extended kinship networks. 
The use of existing networks clearly involves far 
less physical and psychological disruption of the 
life of the elderly client. Kalish and Moriwaki also 
recommend the provision of surrogate families to 
isolated elderly members of the community. How- 
ever, current funding policies do not permit reim- 
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bursement to fdmilieb of the cost of caring, either 
for their own or for foster elderly members. 

Empowerment: Core issue in 
Minority Mental Health 

Two of the most frequent recommendations con- 
cerning mental health service to minorities— com- 
munity control of resources and the use of existing 
interpersonal networks— involved enhancing the 
power of minority groups to achieve their own 
goals with matenal or political resources. Granting 
fiscal control to a minority group and legitimizing 
that group's own forms of healing are both key 
aspects of empowerment. As a process, empower- 
ment has been defined as: 

the development of an effective support system for those 
who have been blocked from achieving individual or col 
lective goals by the severity or complexity of the discrimina- 
tion they havp suffered, {Solomon 1976, p. 22) 

By the same definition, powerlessness in a group 
is the inability to use resources to achieve col- 
lective goals. As Solomon points out, such inability 
need not result from lack of motivation or low self 
esteem, as is so often assumed. In fact, it often 
results from blocked funding or sanction, institu- 
tionalized forms of disenfranchisement. 

In stressing the importance of empowerment, 
Solomon calls attention to the fact that cultural 
pluralism itself cannot meaningfully be considered 
apart from notions of power. External forces play a 
central role in creating the problems of minority 
groups. Among these forces are the economic, edu 
cational, and social institutions in our society 
which ensure such disproportionate minority mem 
bership among the poor. Especially among lower 
income groups with minimal political influence, a 
sense of control over one's own life is extremely 
difficult to achieve. Thus Bluestone and Purdy, 
psychiatrists at a large Bronx hospital, report. 

We have become increas igly aware of and impressed by 
" . the number of Puerto Rican patients admitted following 

suicide attempts who demonstrate no true depression. 
^ Rather, it is anger and frustration that has no acceptable 

outlet or means of resolution in terms of the environment or 

culture (1977. p. 46). 

The Situation of Amencan Indian groups, with up 
to one-third of their child population^emoved from 
the home, is another dramatic illustration of the 
tragic results of powerlessness. Yet, despite the 
stereotyped impression of some child welfare 
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workers that Indian parents are irresponsible, case 
histories document that, when Indian parents 
regain control over their own lives, they seek to ob- 
tain their children and resume their parental role 
(Westermeyer 1977). 

A common focus of most therapies is the proce^^s 
of encouraging clients to view themselves as causal 
agents in the world and to take responsibility 
toward reaching a resolution of their own prob- 
lems. The professional working with a minority 
group member faces the serious dilemma of how to 
encourage a heightened sense of responsibility for 
one's own actions in an individual whose percep- 
tion of powerlessnes^ is often realistic. Obviously, 
the solutioa canno/ be to await the elimination of 
racism before pcoceeding with therapy or other 
mental health services to minorities. As Thomas 
and Sillen (1972) point out, it is dehumanizing to 
assume that minority group members don't experi- 
ence personal conflicts or vulnerabilities or that 
nothing can bt; done for their personal distress until 
major social problems are solved. 

Empowerment and the Mental Health Pro- 
fessions. The need for greater social justice and the 
I eed to help clients cope with the present social 
reality create a dual pressure, demanding a 
creative response from the mental health profes- 
sion. We have become aware that to help clients 
' adjust" to the given state of affairs is often to aug- 
ment their sense of powerlessness and to per- 
petuate that state of affairs. 

Solomon (1976) has proposed a new model of the 
mental health professional as someone skilled in 
social system change in order to enhance the qual 
ity of life for community residents. Jones and Sea 
gull also have recommended that counselors and 
therapists "pay more attention and exert more 
energy at the level of social and environmental 
change" (1977, p. 211). They point out that such a 
shift in attention does not necessarily imply neglect 
of dysfunctional aspects of personality; when envi- 
ronmental restrictions are removed, those person- 
ality patterns which had evolved to adapt to the 
restrictions will become obsolete and will be 
abandoned. 

The new mental health professional, as an agent 
of social system change, may be less a therapist or 
counselor than an educator with the central task of 
helping to overcome the ethnocentrism so deeply 
rooted in our societal institutions. As Marmor 
(1977) has observed, the elimination of prejudice 
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does not depend on the elimination of ethnicity 
itself through cultural assimilation, in fact, ^ 
central theme of the movement toward cultural 
pluralism is the right of all Americans to remain 
identified, with their own ethnic groups while 
adopting aspects of the mainstream Amencan 
lifestyle (Ramirez and Castaneda 1974). Thus, the 
elimination of prejudice must come not by attemp- 
ting to force and enforce a sameness, but instead of 
changing attitudes resulting from an insufficient 
knowledge of other groups. According to Marmor, 
a key aspect of emotional growth is "the ability to 
retain -positive group identifications and yet move 
on to the capacity to form good . . • relationships 
outside of the group" (1977, p. 9). 

This task of- combating racisrh, while encourag- 
ing the maintenance of distinct ethnic-group iden- 
tities is necessarily complicated and difficult. 
Among its centfal goals is the empowerment of 
minority groups to determine the means and ends 
of mental health services in their individual and 
collective lives. Another important goal is what 
Herman (1974) has called "intercultural personal 
competence": openness, trust, and an ability to 
communicate with people from' other cultures, it is 
toward the achievement of this goal that white 
mental health professionals aje encouraged to 
undertake the study of minority cultures and of 
their own values, assumptions, an& stereotypes 
concerning ethnic identity. ' 

For both white and minority-professionals, 
another crucial task is -further study of the process 
of identity formation among minorities. Simplistic 
models of intemalized self-hatred are giving way to 
a more realistic appreciation of the varied sources 
of^identity and self-esteem, but much rfemains to be 
understood about both positive and negative as- 
pects of identity development in a racist society. 

Any effective mental health practitioner must be- 
in some sense both scholar and advocate concem- 
mg minority clients. As a scholar, the practitioner 
continually attempts to understand and appreciate 
the complexity of Ihe minority client's life ex- 
perience. And as an advocate, the practitioner 
works to change those societal structures which 
perpetuate the disproportionate poverty and 
powerlessness of American minority groups. The 
advocacy role calls for a genuine collaboration in 
reducing racism, beginning with racism within our- 
selves and within the current structure of mental 
health service delivery. 
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ABSTRACT 



Contemporary Asian Americans tend to be viewed positively. Ironically, the positive stereotypes have ^> 
had negative consequences for thts group and reflect the subtlety of institutional racism toward Asian 
Americans. This chapter highlights the experience of Chinese Americans, focusing on their immigra- 
tion history, cultural foundations, and acculturation experiences. The acculturation process is ex- 
plored espedally inr terms of its impact on personal and group identity. Finally, seven erroneous 
assumptions^bout cultural conflict are described along witK recommendations for mental health pro- ^/ 
fessionals who work with Asian Amen cans or other minority clients. ^ 



ConlemfJ^Wty Asian Americans are viewed 
positively by* most white Americans. They tend to 
be stereotyped as "not having problems, able to 
take care of their own, intelligent and hard- 
working"— in essence, a model minority (Kitano 
1973; "Success Story of One Minority Group in 
US" 1966) This success-story outlook reflects the 
widespread belief that Asian Americans |iave 
somehow overcome prejudice and discrimination. 
It ignores the history of intense discriminatory 
* practices toward Asian Americans in the United- 
States and i<; used to justify the shortcomings of 
human service delivery systems for this minority 
group Thus, ironically, the positive attitude toward 
Asian Americans has some negative consequences 
for the group and comprises a subtle form of in- 
stitutional racism. 

Although' Asian Americans have similar'^ltural 
and geographic origins, it is important not to * 
overlook the diversity within this group. Cultural 
traditions and acculturation experiences vary con- 
siderably along such dimensions as national origin, 
\^ regional subgroups within nationaliti es, period of 
^ immigration and number of gener2tions in the 
United States To make this chapter meaningful in 
ti light of such diversity, I bring my personal and pro- 
aJ fessional perspoctiye as a Chinese American psy- 
chologist The chapter focuses ori the experience of 
Chinese Americans, particularly that\)f the.Can- 
^ tonese Chinese who compose the majority of 
^ Chinese Americans in the United States. Without ig- 



noring cultural diversity, I consider the issues faced 
by this group representative of important aspects 
of the Asian-American experience. 

Chinese Immigration: An 
Historical Overview 

The experience of Asian Amencans in the United 
States has been marked by discriminatory practices 
(Kim^ 1573; Kuramoto 1971; Lyman J971; Tachjki, 
Wong, Odo, and Wong 1971). Yet Amencan hist^iy 
books often fail to document the extent of arlti- 
Asian senti^ment. Anti-Asian legislation in {\^e 
United States has curtailed virtually all facets pf 
civil rights. Table 1 highlights some examples. Rurj- 
ning parallel to this legislation have been the many 
acts of physical violence and harasscnent directed 
against Asian Americans by public authorities ana^ 
private citizens alike; Table 2 presents some ex-^ 
amples. What is evident from these tables is the x 
magnitude* of anti-Asian racism in the United ^ 
States. This racism has been fed and justified by un- 
favorable stereotypes and white supremacy doc- 
trines. As a consequence Asian Americans have 
been scapegoated and exploited for economic and 
political ^in. While it seems inconceivable, most 
of these acts were sanctioned through legislation. 

When Chinese immigration to the United States 
is viewed in its historical context, the psychological 
consequences of anti-Asian sentiment and prac- . 
tices can be more fully appreciated. Chinese im- 
migration to the United States began around 1850 
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Table 1: Examples of antH\sian legislation and 
events in the United States* 



1850-58: 

< 



1854 



1859: 



^ Foreign Miner's Tax - All foreign miners (m prad.ce 
this meant only Chinese) had to pay a ia>e.of $20.00 
per month. Taxes >often wece. collected^at ^un poml 
and sbmetimFS more than once a month, Smce tax 
collectors could keep a part of the money colleded- 
The California State Supreme Court rule^ that 
Chinese were included in an 1849 law which prbvided 
that "no Black, or Mulatto persons, or Indian, shall be 
allowed to give evidence in favor of, or against, a 
white manJ? * \ 

California State Superintendent of Schools said: 
"Had it been intended by the framers of the educa- 
tion law that the children of the inferior races should 
be educated side by side with the- whites, it is ^ 
manifest the census would have included children of 
all colors. If this attempt to force Afncat?. Chinese 
and Digger (Indian) into one school is persisted in, il 
must result m Ihe rum of the schools. The great mass 
of our citizefis will not associate on terms of equahty 
with these inferior races, nor will they consent that 
their children should do so," 

Federal district court declared Chinese ineligible for 
citizenship. 

Queue Ordinance (San Francisco) - Every Chinese 
prisoner in lail would have to have his hair cut within 
one inch of his scalp. 
V Second Constitution of California: (1) Chinese immi- 
Rrants'derned naturalization; (2) Corporations could 
not hire Chinese; (3) Chinese denied employment in 
public works except in punishment of crime; (4) 
Coolie trade was illegal; (5) Legislature could remove. 

«nese to regions beyond the limits of cities and 
towNL 

187()y80s: Denis iH^ey and the Workingmen's Party adopted 
the slogan>SAll Chinese Must Co." Kearney said. My 
only crime s^s to have been that 1 opposed the 
Mongolization oN^aie in the interest of our own 
people and their civilizai ^ 

Congress parsed the ChineseS^clusion Act stopping 
Chinese immigration. for a lO-yekperlod. When the 
ffst law expired in 1892, it wc>5 reWd for another 
10 years. Then m 1902 and 1904, ConVess passed new 
Liws which, in effect, puK^inese exd i 
manent basis. The United States wa? 
mitted to a policy of racial discrimina i 
with Its traditions and principles. (The ' 
.sion Act was repealed in 1943.) 
Ahen land acts m California, OregcK and Wash- 
ington. Prohibited aliens ineligible ]or citizenship 
(Chinese, japanese) from owning or leasing lar^d. 
National Origins Act This Act, aimed at the 
jap<inese, produced addiMonal restrictions upon the 
Chinese as well. Alien wives of American citizens 
were not allowed entcy into the United States, if wives 
were not eligible for citizenship. Eliminated the nine 



1867 



J873: 



1878: 



classifications of Chinese unde? the Exclusion Act ^ : 
that only students aspiring for master's degrees could 
enter the United States 
1936" • San Francisco Municipaf Court ludge stated that: "it 
is a dreadful thing when^ these Filipinos, scarcely 
more than savajes, come to San Francisco, .work for 
practically nothing, and obtain the society of these - 
girls. Because they work for nolhingf decent white 
boys cannot get jobs." * , 

March 2 General |ohn L DeWitt, head of the 
Western Defense Command, issues .orders to 
evacuate all persons of Japanese ancesU^-from the 
West Coast. 

August 7 - CompleUon of the relocation process- 
with establishment of-Wcampi for -over 110,000 
lapanese, of whom 70,000. were* American citizens. 
These camps were located in California, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana. Colorado, Arizoqa, Idaho^and Arkan- 
sas. . . > » . 
1950- Emergency Detention Act aitle II) • legalized and 
facilitated the establishment of detention camps to . 
be used to incarcerate persons who might commit 
acts of espionage or sabotage during penods'of na- 
tional emergency. ^ 

•Excerpted from a table Tn thd Multicultural Wo rkshopj Resource 
P^ciTet on A.,n Arner.cans, edited by Florence Houn and Jodd L^C 
published by Ambers; Asian American Education Committee. 1975 
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1882, 



1913: 



1924 



usion on a per- 
formally com- 
ion at vanance 
Chinese Exclu* 



1942: 



1942: 



Table 2: Examples of recorded acts ol violence and 
atrocities against Asians in the Unjted 
States* ' 

■1852-53- Marv^villc, California, ar-^ surroending are^ incluaing 
3 Forks -Horseshoe Bar-Atx)ut 1,000<J Chinese 
miners dnveh'from their camps. . . i - ♦ ^ 

18505- California-Foreign Miner's Tax collect^. Sjnce colleo 
^ " tors kept part of their taxes for themselves. | many shot, 
boat, and otherwise abused the Chinese miijers. was 
^rry to stab the poor creature> but the laW makes it 
necessary to coifed the tax, and that's wheVe I get my 
profit." "He was running away and \ sh3t stop him, I 
didn't think it would hit." 

October 24 - At least 19 Chinese men, Women, and 
children shot, hanged, or burned to dtatlV by white 
vigilante mob in Los Angeles' Chinatown. ' 
Montana-The MonfanJan: "We don't "j|n^.^^f^^'?S of 
a Chinaman bein^ killed now and then, but it has been 
coming too thi'ck of late-^soon there will be a scarcity 
of Chinese cheap labor in the country . .Oon t k. 
them unless tbey desetY<? it, but when they do, why kill 
'em lots?" , \ 

Antioch, Calif- All Chinese forced ^"j 
Chinatown burned to the-ground. Carson--Ant|.Chme^ 
.riots. Tehachapi Pass, CaliONine Chinese kil^, 
seven wounded at Camp Seven on the Southern Pacific 



1371: 



1873: 



1876: 
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Railroad Cluco, Calif - Employers of Chinese threat- 
ened, attempts made to burn down Chinatown, Chinese 
eventually forced to leave Lemm Ranch near 
Chicago— Five Chinese tenant farmers killed, one 
wounded by men under orders of the Work mgm en's 
Protective Association. 
1885. Eureka, Calif. -All Chinese forced out of town. 
September - KocK Springs, Wyo.-At least 28 men 
_ and women killed, 500 Chinese driven from town, 

lJl^48TOO'~wortlTrof ^property "burned. Squak Valley, 
Wash.— Three Chinese kiHe^; 32 ho^ pickers driven 
from camp, tents and-^camp-bunied.-Alaska— Chinese 
.mmers cittacke<J with dynamite by unemployed white 
and Indian miners. 
1886' Mo more Chinese remain u Alaska. Coal Creek, Black 
Diamond- 10 Chinese injured; all Chinese miners 
driven out. Tacoma and Seattle— Chinatowns burned, 
and almost all Chinese forced to leave. Modesto 
Chinatown burned 
4915 Japanese crew of the ship Minnesota" of the Great 
Northern Steamship Co. sent ashore and fired for pro- 
testing conditions oi the ship. They were deported as 
undesirable aliens. ^'^^ 
1930* january - Anti-Filipino riot in Watsopville, Calif. 
Filipino lettuce picker shot to death. Other Filipinos 
badly beaten and attacked by white mobs. Precipitating 
cause of not was employment of white female enter- 
tainers in a Filipino social club. 
1943. April 11 - An elderly Issei was shot to death by .Army 
sentry in lopaz detention center (Utah) when he 
allegedly crossed the inner boundary fence and ignored 
command to halt. 
1943' October — Gang of white youths drove past Topaz 
detention center three times p'"^ fired shots into the 
community hall, wounding thr e persons. 



*Excefp<ed from j table in the Multicultural Workshop Resource 
Pjtcket on \u,in Americans, edited by Florence Houn and Todd Lee, 
^niMl>^H^^ Ir, A^nhefit A>j»in American Education Committee, 1975 



in -"cspoi^^H: to economic and political stress (Ling 
197', Ly-rarr 1971). The Taiping Rebellion of 1851, 
alo ig witr\ a terrible flood lasting 40 days in 1849, 
wreaked havoc on the southeastern provinces of 
Canto*^ and Fukien m China. Cantonese Chinese 
also had been unsuccessful in resisting the inva- 
sions of ^Western powers who sacked and l-^oted 
thei- villages. Poverty, famine, and military upris- 
ings became commonplace. 

The t'ming of these disasters in Canton generally 
'coindded with the California Cold Rush of 1850. 
Western sea agents in need of laborers came to 
Canton, the only Chinese seaport open to foreign 
vessels at the time, to advertise the gold discovery 
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and its promise of 'fortunes. These agents facili- 
tated immigration to the United States by providing 
cheap passage and other supports in exchange for 
labor; in essence/ they created an indentured 
system. 

Although China was npt typically a migratory na- 
tion, the Cantonese and Fukienese were noted for 
their independent and adventurous spirit. With 
widespread f.-jmine and poverty at home, they were 
attract^*:! by the American offers, and many 
Car.onese-Chihese men came to the United States 
as laborers for ^^he mining or railroad industries. 
Wives and families remained in China, since the 
men intended to return home after having attained' 
some wealth. 

Most of the immigrants were peasants, with very 
limited economic opportunities at home. Whfen 
they realized tha. their dream of making a fortuiHe 
and returning to China as wealthy and respected 
men was not going to be realized; many of them 
. postponed their return indefinitely. The economic 
disappointment, along with Jhe frustration of living 
in an anti-Asian society, led many to distort their 
actual socioeconomic situation. Exaggerated 
stories of prosperity filled the letters arriving in 
China, as men sought to avoid the disgrace of un- 
fulfilled expectations. Despite the abject poverty 
of these immigrant men, .roost sent regular financial 
support to their wives in China. The stories and 
financial support, along with the harshness of long 
separations, led wives in China to perpetuate the 
ipyth that all^GKinese im,migrant5 to America were 
becoming wealthy. 

Because they expeded their stay in the United 
States to be temporary, many of the early Chinese 
immigrants were not too concerned withnfie anti- 
Asian sentiment they encountered. As (he per- 
manence of their residence in the United States 
became a reality, the intense anti-Asian sentiment 
contributed to a profound sense of alienation and 
difficulty in identifying the United States as hpme. 

Several historical events are significant m their 
impact upon the lives of Chinese Americans during 
this early immigration period and beyond. In 1882, 
the Chinese Exclusion Act severely restncted 
Chinese immigration until 1943, when it was re- 
placed by a quota system. Chinese custom, often- 
misunderstood in America, prevented Chinese 
women from joining their husbands overseas during 
the first three decades of unrestricted immigration, 
and American law barred them after 1882 (Lyman 
1971). 
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During this time, the shortage of Chinese .women 
had a significant impact on the personal, social, 
and community life of the Chinese immigrants in 
the United States. Organized prostitution and 
secret gambling houses prospered well into the 
20th century. Rather than recognizing these prob- 
lems as stemming from restrictive immigration 
laws, many white Americans saw them as evidence 
■ of Chinese immorality. 

Although the Chipese Exclusion Act was finally 
'repeakd in 1943, the quota system continued to 
restrict immigration and to keep Chinese families 
fragmented. Many Chinese resorted Jo illegal entry 
into the United States in order to be reunited with 
their families. In 1949, the Communist takeover of 
mainland China shattered the dreams of many im- 
migrants who still hoped to return to China. In- ' 
numerable families were permanently separated. 
Anti-Chinese sentiment in the United States grew 
stronger and resulted in irrational fears of the 

"yellow peril." 

In the -years following the Communist takeover 
of China, Chinese Americans were frequently sus- 
pected- of being Communists. Chinese businesses 
were harassed by immigration authorities in search 
of illegal aliens-, and Chinese immigrants lived in 
constant fear of being deported. 

The result of this political and psychological 
climate was to intensify the solidarity among 
Chinese and their mistrust oi white Americans. 
Chinatowns became more isolated f'-om the white 
community, and Chinese immigrants became more 
reluctant to venture out, even for needed servltes. 
Chinese Americans began to acquire the reputation 
for "taking care of their own," as Chinatowns 
gamed importance as safe havens in an anti-Asian 
white society. Among the socioeconomic results of 
this historical pattern was the long-time restriction 
of Chinese Americans to .aundry and restaurant 
occupations. 



Racism in Recent Chinese 
American Histoiy t 

The atmosphere of the McCarthy era and the 
"yellow peril" movement has dissipated. The Civil 
Rights movement of the I960's has led to greater 
awareness of the inequitable and discriminatory 
treatment of minorities. Moreover, the renewed 
friendship with the Pec^ple's Republic of China has 
diminished some of the anti-Chinese sentiment. Im- 
migration laws have become more permissive. 
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allowing more Chinese to be reunited vyith their 
families in the United States. 

Yet racism toward Asian Americans still exists. 
The socioeconomic situation of Asian Americans is 
still bleak, relative to that of whites; and within the 
Asian-American group, Chinese Americans rank 
lowest on scales of median family income, quality 
of housing, and availability of medical facilities (R. 
Thin 1971; Integrated Education Associates 1972). 
Human services continue to receive low priority 
because "Chinese don't have problems" or "take 
care of their own." To date, the Afnerican educa- 
tional system has not succeeded in bridging the gap 
between cultures through bilingual-bicultural 
education. Despite the many Chinese Americans 
and others who speak English as a second Ian- 
guage, a Bilingual Education Act was passed only 
in 1968 to establish bilingual programs. And in 
1974, the Lau vs. Nichols Supreme Court decision 
declared that the San Francisco school system was 
not providing adequate language instruction in 
either language to approximately 1,800 Chinese- 
American students who did not speak English. 

Negative and distorted Asian-American images 
continue to abound in the mass media and in 
school textbooks. Moreover, inaccurate d-<^cnn. 
tion or omission of historical developments and 
cultural achievements in Asian-American history 
still is typical of educational curriculum materials 
(Endo 1973; Paik 1973; Sorich 1972). The Asian- 
American Children's Book Project (1976) identified 
and reviewed 66 books on Asian Americans pub- 
lished in the U.S. between 1945 and 1975. The ma- 
jor conclusion was that: 

With one or perhaps two excepHons the 66 books arc racist 
sexist, and elitist, and , , the image of Asian Americans 
they present is grossly misleading A succinct defimtion of 
the image presenied would be. Asian Americans are foreign- 
ers who ail look alike and choose to live together m quaml 
communities m the midst ot large cities and cling to out 
worn, alien customs (p, 5). 

Occasionally anti-Asian sentiment, fed by such 
stereotypes, e/ipts in actual act? of physical 
brutality toward Chinese Americans o^other Asian- 
American citizens. The Tam brothers incident 
sho /s that even in the 1970's considerable hostility 
toward Chinese Americans continues to exist. On 
May 15, 1975, James Tam, 20, and his brother. 
George, 18, were attacked by a gang while return- 
ing to their home in Charlestown, Mass. During the 
melee, a 15-yeai-old girl was stabbed and subse- 
quently died. Although both brothers were severely 
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injured, they were the only two arrested and later 
charged and indicted. Neither brother belonged to 
any gang, although the newspapers reported this as 
a gang feud. Furthermore, none of the white youths 
involved was arrested. At the trial, testimony 
revealed that the fight started after a group of 
youths called the Tam brothers "Chinks" and one 
youth hit ^eorge on the head with a rock. Racial 
harassment |0f Chinese in the community continued 
after this incident. The Tam family was forced to 
abandon their Charlestown apartment out of fear 
for their own. ptersonal safety. At a nearby housing 
project,^t least 10 Chinese families were forced to 
move out to avoid threats of physical violence and 
.-hostility from their neighbors (Liu 1976). 

In New York City, Peter Yew, a Chinese architect, 
was beaten by the police without provocation. He 
.was charged with resisting arrest, and only through 
the united efforts of the Chinese community pro- 
testing police brutality were the charges later 
dropped. This and the Tam brothers incident are 
not isolated events but rather reflect continuing 
anti-Chinese sentiment and thus have a significant 
impact on the lives of Chinese Americans. 

Foundations: The Chinese 
Culture 

The cultural foundation of Chinese-American 
family life lies in the traditions of the families' 
Chinese ancestry. Confucianism, which most West- 
erners view ds an esoteric and mystical philosophy, 
IS an ongoing way of life for most Chinese families. 
Its role m dictating social decorum and cultural 
values IS as important as is the Protestant ethic to 
the American mainstream. Basic to Confucianism 
IS the idea that the proper ordering of society 
depends upon the rectification of names', that 
is . . . common agreement as to the definition of 
roles and their relationships (Watts 1973, p. 85). 
Therefore, Chinese forms of, address toward 
friends, cousins, grandparents, etc., are highly dif- 
ferentiated to define interpersonal relations on 
familidl-social occasions along exact age, genera- 
tion, and parental lineage dimensions. Underlying 
this linguistic complexity is an emphasis on the vir- 
tue of filial piety or the unquestioning obedience 
to the parenti> and concern for . . . their needs and 
wishes with the intention of pleasing and comfort- 
ing them. There is a great emphasis on subordina- 
tion and mutual dependence rather than individual 
independence and antagonism" (Tseng 1973, 



p. 195). Such a value system dictates submissive- 
ness toward authority and re3pect for tradition in 
interpersonal relations. 

With regard to personal development, the tradi- 
tional Chinese goal is to avoid ''overdischarging" 
emotions and to maintain harmony with one^: en- 
vironment rather than attempting to conquer it 
Although the modulation of emotionb by rational 
functions is basic to both Eastern and Western 
thought, Confucian thought is characterized by the 
philosophy that: 

It does not view emotion and desire as evil by nature, and 
does not seek to suppress them. It a^i^ept* emotions and 
desires as ego-synlonic functions of the person, empha 
sizing how to handle, minimize, and express emotions with 
harmony, so that a person will not be led by emotions but 
guided by wisdom, a mental function ot a higher level. 

(Tseng 1973, p. 194) 

Confucius was concerned with the personality 
development of the late adolescent and adult 
rather than with the early childhood years. He 
viewed learning and environment as contributing 
greatly to personality formation and placed great 
value on education. Daily introspection was seen 
as another means of obtaining wisdom. However, 
there was no sense of urgency toward early social 
independence and emotional maturity; instead, 
such maturity was a goal of later life. 

In this superficial survey of Confucianism, it is 
apparent that mutual dependence, respect for 
authority and tradition, modesty, harmony with 
one's environment, and control of emotions are 
stressed. These virtues in Chinese culture are con- 
tradicted by American cultural values which em 
phasize individualism, aggressiveness, and active 
mastery over one's environment. Consequentiv, the 
Chinese virtues are often translated bv Westerners 
into negative traits of meekness, passivity, and 
, emotional constriction. 

Thus Chinese Americans attempting to adapt to 
mainstream. American society cannot accomplish 
this adaptation by living according to the values of 
their Chinese cultural heritage. In essence, Chinese 
Americans are required not only to assimilate 
aspects of American culture but also to make many 
changes in their own lifestyle. The adaptation proc 
ess is not a mere replacement of one culture with 
another but rather an attempted integration of the 
two. A positive integration (without role confusion 
or a sense of marginaiity) is possible only when 
socivtal institutions are willing to accommodate 
culturJ differences, permitting retention uf some 
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of the traditional culture's values and behaviors. 
Since American institutions as a whole do not yet 
facilitate such a positive integration, Chinese 
Americans and other minority groups must undergo 
the experience of massive, often traumatic, accom- 
modation to the values of the larger society. 

Another vantage point on the process of cultural 
adaptation is provided by Erikson (1963), who pro- 
poses the term "institutional attitudes." These at- 
titudes reflect a "learned and conditioned ability 
to dramatize an . . . attitude which the culture 
chooses to preserve and put at the disposal of an 
individual . . . [and which] does not interfere with 
the individual's efficiency in meeting technologica 
demands" (p. 183). When people share institutional 
attitudes and assumptions, they generally agree 
concerning social decorum aiid can communicate 
easily with one another; thus, solutions to problems 
of living are facilitated. For Chinese Americans 
however, these assumptions differ from those of 
white Americans. As minority group members, their 
efficiency in meeting technological demands, i.e., 
their adaptation, is often affected by their "institu- 
tional attitudes." Since these attitudes usually 
operate beyond overt awareness, they must be ad- 
dressed, made overt, apd respected in a culturally 
plural society. 

Chinese-American Cultural 
Practices ' 

Chinese-American families, particularly first- 
generation immigrants, emphasize maintenance of 
Chinese cultural practices. Traditional values are 
reflected in the preparation of Chinese food and in 
eating habits.' Value is placed on food retaining its 
natural form, thus, vegetables should be crisp, and 
fish and chicken should be served whole (meaning 
with the head on). There is usually a distaste for 
foods whose natural forms have been obliterated, 
sirch as cheoses and creamed vegetables. 

Symtolic rituals and .traditions often accompany 
the cplebration of Chinese holidays and special 
events. For e,xample, the color red symbolizes hap- 
piness and good luck in the Chinese culture. There- 
fore, money gifts in red envelopes are given during 
Chinese New Year, as are red eggs for the coming- 
out party of the 1 -month-old child. Since "long 
noodles" is a homonym for longevity in Chinese, 
these noodles are served during the traditional 
celebration of a man's 70th or a woman's 60th 
birthday Wedding customs stress the social hierar- 
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chy dictated by Confucian philosophy. In contrast 
to Western tradition, the groom's parents host the 
affair to celebrate their receiving a daughter-in-law 
into the family; the bride's parents are marrying 
their daughter out of the family and receive gifts 
from the groom's parents. . 

Socialization patterns further reflect Confucian 
thought concerning the proper ordering of society. 
The importance of extended families and the virtue 
of filial piety continue to dominate Chinese 
American thought and behavior. Male offspring are 
still expected to care for aging parents. (Thus, a 
nursing home placement is often perceived as a re- 
jection of the elderly family member by his or her 
children.) Proper forms of address still dictate 
social relationships. The integrity of the family unit 
continues to be of central importance, and social 
events therefore are frequently family oriented. It 
babysitting is necessary, children are generally left 
with older siblings, relatives, or grandparents. 

The Confucian value of scholarliness is rein- 
forced by the emphasis placed on the Chinese lan- 
guage by many immigrant parents. Children even 
of second- and third-generation families often 
attend afterschool programs to learn Chinese lan- 
guage, history, and calligraphy. 

Lyman (1971) reports that the group feelings and 
social needs which grow out of these Confucian 
traditions found institutionalized expression in 
Chinatowns across the United Stales. In these 
Chinatowns, clan associations developed; -the con- 
cept was derived from lineage communities m 
China, united through male bonds of common 
ancestry. In the United States, the concept of line- 
age was broadened to include all those with the 
same surname. 

The clan associations served as boundaries tor 
the maintenance of incest taboos and as ties to 
lineal authorities. More importantly, they also 
served as immigrant aid societies, providing food, 
shelter, employment, and a sense of family amid an 
unfamiliar and hostile American society. The sense 
of family deserves emphasis, not only because of 
its importance in the Chinese culture, but also 
because immigration -restrictions ' resulted m a 
shortage of Chinese women in the United States. 
Although the clan associations declined in impor- 
tance when immigration restrictions were eased 
and wives reunited with their husbands, China- 
towns continue to contribute centrally to the lives 
of many Chinese Americans, providing goods, serv- 
ices, and social participation. 
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Thib !>uptTticiaI description uf some Chinese 
AmeriLdn culturjl prdctices obviously cannot cap- 
ture their connplexit). Although Confucian cultural 
values didate nnan> of these practices, it is impor- 
tunt to recogrii^t the psychological significance of 
these social custonns in nnaintammg and accentuat- 
ing a sense of ethnic identity. Individual and sub- 
group variations of these practices, moreover, are 
frequent. The interaction of Chinese with American 
practices cannot be minimized, nor can the effect 
of socioeconomic conditions or the socropolitical 
climate on the changing social roles for Chinese 
Amencans (Fong 1973J. For example, the proper 
ordering of society has become less rigid, women 
tend to have a more active and equal status. The 
concept of extended families has been broadened 
to include more members. Thus, we can speak of a 
Chinese American culture that not only is unique 
but also IS understandable in its historical and 
sociocultural context. 

Acculturation: Its Impact on 
Identity 

Every immigrant group must adapt its cultural 
values and practices to its new environment; this 
process is frequently called "acculturation." The 
term "acculturation," however, often misleadingly 
implies that there is a simple one-way process by 
which a dominant culture displaces a fading one. 
This assumption has led to, popular belief in the 
American dream and the melting pot. While in- 
tended to foster nationalism and patriotism, the 
notion of the melting pot has been detrimental to 
ethnic pride and to the development of bicultural 
identity. It has ignored the impact of an immigrant 
group's panicular culture in shaping the accultura- 
tion experience. 

The melting-|X)t notion has been particularly in- 
appropriate for Asian Americans and other groups 
whose physical characteristics and diverse cultures 
simply did not melt into the American mainstream. 
In fact, although Chinese immigration to the 
United States began over a century ago, Chinese 
Amencans are not yet fully acculturated into the 
American mainstream. Chinatowns continue to 
thrive in the major U.S cities, attesting to distinct 
ethnic needs And Chinese Americans continue to 
look different. 

It IS im|X)rtant to examine the psychological con- 
sequences of the acculturation experience. Its 
strongest impact has been on the development of 



identity. As experienced by all immigrant groups, 
the clash between two cultjrp: produces compet- 
ing pressures to conform to one or the other set of 
values. When the disparity between two cultures is 
great, and/or attitu^les exist which impede their in- 
tegration, psychological conflict around identity 
issues is heightened. This heightened conflict has 
characterized the experience of most Asian 
Americans. 

The painful quality of the acculturation expen- 
ence is reflected in the following poem by Miya- 
moto (1971). Although the poem refers specifically 
to the Japanese American experience, it is appli- 
cable to Asian Americans in general. 



Poem (to be read aloud) \ 

when I was young i 

kids used to ask me ^ 

what are you? ^ 

rdteltlhemwhaimymomtoldme i 

I'm an American 

chin chin Chinaman 

you're a jap! 

na^hing hot inside 

I'd go home 

my mom would say 

don't worry 

he who walks alone 

walks faster 

people kept asking me 
what are you? 
arid I would always answer 
Tm an American 
they'd say 

no, what nationality? 
Tm an American 
that's where I was born 
Hashing hot inside 

and when I'd tell them what they wanted to know 

japanese. . . 

Oh I've been to japan 

I'd get it over with 

so they could catalogue and ftie me 

pigeon hole me 

s6 thev 'd know just how 

to think of me 

priding themselves 

they could guess the difference 

between japanese and Chinese 

ihey had me wishing I was what I'd 

been seeing in movies and on TV 

on billboards and in magazines 
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and 1 tried 

while they were making laws in California 

against us owning land 
we were trying to be American 

laws against us intermarrying with 
}\\e people 
we weltntymgJoj^eAmerican 
when they put us in c&i^enl ration camps 
we were trying to be Am<jritan 
our people volunteered l(\tighl against their 

own country 
trying to bo American 

when they dropped the atorii bomb on Hiroshima 

and Nagasaki 
we were still trying 

finally we made it 
most of our f)a rents 
fiercely dedicated to give us 

a good education 
to give us everything they never had 
we made it 

now they use us as an example 
to the blacks and brown^ 
how we made it 
how we overcame. 

but there was always 
someone asking me 
what are you^ 

now I answer 
I'm an Asian 
and they say 
why do you w^mt to separate yourselves 
now I say 
I'm Japanese 
and they say 

don t you know this is the greatest country m 
rhe world 

now I s«iy in America 

I'm part ot the third world people 

and they say 

ifyoudon'i like it here 

why don t you go back 

joann Miyamoto {1971) 

Asian Americans encounter negative attitudes, 
discriminatory practices, and cultural conflict as 
they venture from the family into the larger com- 
munity. This transition is usually marked by entry 
into school, the time at which a sense of identity 
beyond that of a family member normally must be 
developed. For most Amencans of the majority 
culture, parental values are harmonious with those 
of the school and community; this provides reason- 
able environmental consistency and supports psy- 
chological growth. The Asian American child, how- 
ever, lacks the secunty of being among supportive 
and familiar family substitutes (Maruyama 1971). 



With entry into school, the child normally enters 
a "stage of industry" (Erickson 1963). During this 
developmental period, the child must learn to win 
recognition and acceptance by his or her productiv- 
ity and successful social interaction with others. 
When this recognition is based not primarily on the 
child's performance but rather on physical and 
cultural characteristics (e.g., being Asian 
American), there exists the psychologxal d:ju;f*r 
a sense of inadequacy -^nd inferiority. Although a 
global, less differentiated sense of identity is 
developmentally appropriate during this early 
school period, it is not permitted of the Asian 
American child. Quite early, the Asian American 
student is confronted with a sense of being dif- 
ferent; what's more, the child must justify parental 
values and practices when these clash with those of 
the school or white community. 

During adolescence, normally a "stage of iden- 
tity" (Erikson 1963), the psychological conse- 
quences of acculturation are even stronger. In this; 
developmental period, the primary concern is vviti;* 
how one appears in the eyes of others; there is /a 
search for a sense of continuity and sameness. The 
ideological outlooks, clannishness, ritualistic dr^ss 
codes, etc, so characteristic of adolescents, reflea 
their need to redefine their identity as individuals 
and as adults. Rebelliousness against parents is 
normally intense and serves to define what one. is 
not. The Asian American adolescent often does not 
need to seek subgroup supports for this rebellion, 
since the white majority society typically js sup- 
portive of the rejection of "traditional" / Asian- 
American values. Consequently, the acculturation 
process complicates the adequate resolution of the 
Asian-American adolescent's identity crisis. 

The impact of the acculturation process on 
adolescent identity is also evident in the tensions 
between China-born and American-born Chinese- 
American teenagers, ("juk cok" and "juk srng," 
respectively). These groups have maintained sepa- 
rate social patterns. Their polarization of accept- 
able cultural values and behaviors speaks to the in- 
tensity of their identity struggle. Many China-born 
adolescents maintain their "Chinese" characteris- 
tics and condescendingly rejed Western culture as 
lacking the substance and refinements of the 
Chinese culture. Similarly, many American born 
Chinese adolescents embrace American character- 
istics and reject Chinese cultural expressions as 
anachronistic and provincial. This stereotyping 
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and this projeUion of cultural traits have negative 
consequences for psychological grov/th. 

Whe/) the "identity crisis" is prolonged by cul- 
tural "conflict, maladaptive functioning often 
results. One possible consequence is the rejection 
of the "bad" part of one's ethnic identity, leading 
to a considerable loss of self-esteem. Another is the 
continuing ambivalence over ethnic identity, 
resultinq in a marginal fit in society. These conse- 
quences have been described by concepts such as 
"the marginal man/' "the traditionalist/' and 
"racial self-hatred" (Sue and Sue 1973). All of these 
terms reflect failure to achieve a comfortable reso- 
lution of one's cultural identity. 

An identity conflict is normal not only among 
adolescents, but also among all immigrants, both 
children and adults. The conflict is more intense for 
first and second generation immigrants, v^hose "vis- 
ibillt/' tends to be higher. Nevertheless, there has 

been little recognition of the immigrant's need to 

mourn the loss of a country; in an important sense, 
the acculturation process is an attempt to form a 
new identity that retains certain values of the lost 
country. For many Chinese-Americans, Chinatowns 
have represented a "solution" to the stress of 
acculturation, since they have permitted psycho- 
logical isolation from the white American society. 
Chinatowns have provided a means for Chinese im- 
migrants to meet family, social, and economic 
needs without recourse to the white community. 
This isolation has been reinforced by the white 
community through discriminatory practices' 
toward Chinese Americans. 

, It is important to recognjze the role of the socio- 
political climate, which "sanctioned negative in- 
stitutional attitudes toward As^an Americans. Its 
impact on the acculturation process and the resolu- 
tion of identity is significant. The stereotypes pro- 
mulgated by the public media m the United States 
clearly intensified the identity conflict for Chinese 
Amencans (Sue and Kttano 1973). No Chinese 
Amencan e^capeb the experience of discnmina 
tion, or of the predefinition of hib or her behavior 
and identity by the mainstream culture. Stereo- 
types such as coolie," chink," "sly and inscru- 
table/' "sneaky," exotic," "submissive," 
passive," '-^subservient, ' and gook" have per- 
vaded Asian American history since 1850. Indis- 
cnmmate nameb bumetimeb used to dddrtbb all 
Chinese American?) (e.g., Su/ie Wong or Charlie 
_ Chan") are derogatory. 
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Since World War II, positive stereotypes of Asian 
Americans, such as "hard-working" and "taking 
care of their own," have- emerged. The apparent 
success of the group has been held up as a model 
for other minorities. However, this complimentary 
viewpoint has overlooked the existence of prob- 
lems and instilled a sense of guilt and failure in 
Asian Americans who are exceptions to the success 
story. Furthermore, it has prevented the delivery 
of services to Asian Americans whp "are not com- 
plainin<i" and "don't need help." 

It is evident that these stereotypes are over- 
simplifications of complex cultural phenomena. In 
essence, the failure to understand the culture of 
Chinese Americans has led to many stereotypes. In 
turn, these stereotypes have been used to replace 
an indepth understanding. The common caricature 
that "all Chinese look alike" typifies this mentality. 
Consequently, irrespective of the degree of ac-, 
culturation, no Chinese Amencan escapes the ex-r 
penence of being viewed as different or of being 
asked, "Where do you come from— China?" "Are 
you Chinese or Japanese?" or "How come you 
don't speak with an accent?" 

For the Asian American, the expenepce of 
stereotypes heightens the identity conflict. When 
the acculturation process and solutions to identity 
development are systematically impeded, the psy- 
chological dangers of, role confusion and margin- 
ality in society are great. When social and institu- 
tional conditions persist to perpetuate stereotypes 
or marginal status, the question of "Who am I?" 
becomes unanswerable. Transitional psychological 
crises then become permanent and damaging to 
psydiological corVipetence. 

Implications for Human ^ 
Services to Asian Americans 

In light of the preceding dibcubbion. some mpli 
cations can be drawn for the delivery of human 
services, particularly in the area of mental health. 
Although individual racism will always exist, it is 
hoped that systematic biases m human service 
delivery systems can and will be eliminated. At the 
risk of overgeneralizing, iome common biases in 
thinking will be disGt*$sed as they affect the 
delivery of services to Asian Americans. These , 
tendencies often operate outside of conscious 
awareness and need to be recognized by mental 
health professionals working with Asian Americans 
or other minority groups. 
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Definition of Pathology as Deviation From the Ma- 
jority There is a tendency to define pathology as 
deviation from the behavior of the cultural major- 
ity Several erroneous assumptions underlie this 
definition. First, it reflects a simplistic, unidimen- 
sional view of human development. A^unidimen- 
sional concept of development generally presumes 
that all individuals, including those from different 
cultural groups, must follow the same genera 
developmental course and find the same type of 
solution t6 problems of adaptation. A multidimen- 
sional concept, in contrast, recognizes the impact 
of multiple environmental influences and the 
validity of more than one developmental path. 

Second, the definition of pathology ai deviation 
from the majonty reflects an egocentric tendency 
to use one's own experiences as the criteria for non- 
pathological behavior. This tendency . Ignores the 
existence of different perspective, particularly 
those shared by ajninority. As sociologists have 
shown, normative behavior is culturally specific. In 
other words, what is "normative" behavior in an 
Asian society may be "patholo^cal" in Western 
society and vice versa. 

Third this definition of pathology implies a 
good-bad dichotomy o' human behavior, with 
behavior differing from the majority's imphcitly 
defined as "bad." Essentially, the erroneous belief 
goes as follows: There is only one corrert wa> to 
behave: since I behave this way and consider 
myself normal, anyone who behaves differently 
must be pathological." 

Since mental health practitioners deal with 
issues of pathology, they must recognize that the 
professional situation is never value free or in- 
dependent of its sociocultural context. Profes- 
sionals working with different cultural groups need 
to understand the values of those groups to avoid 
systematic biases in interpreting behavior. It is also 
important to apply multiple criteria to understand- 
ing behavior, recognizing that different cultural 
assumptions will dictate different solutions to 
problems of living. 

Use of Stereotypes There is a tendency to 
categorize people by exaggerating their 
characteristics. When this tendency is applied to 
groups, stereotypes develop. As highlighted 
previously, these stereotypes have worked to the 
disadvantage of Asian Americans. Positive stereo- 
types have been used 19 justify the failure to 
deliver needed services to the group, and negative 



ones have been used systematically to deprive 
Asian Americans of thsir civil rights. 

Stereotypes are usually ba^ed on cursory infor- 
mation about cultural values and, thus, should not 
serve as the basis for normative expectations. Fur- 
thermore, while it is a fact that great similanty 
exists among Asian Americans as a group, the use 
of stereotypes ignores the variation among individ- 
uals To confound matter^, Asians in non-Asian set- 
tings may display so.newhat more stereotypic 
behavior by virtue of the expectations of non- 
Asians In other words, shme stereotyped behaviors 
may be situation-specific or imposed by the en- 
vironment. More importantly, an understanding of 
group dynamics suggests that cohesion and behav- 
ioral similarity will increase in a group when it 
moves into an unfamiliar or hostile environment. 

Professionals working with Asian Americans or 
other minority group members need to recognize 
the stresses which the use of stereotypes places on 
both individual and group behavior. It is clear that 
the use of stereotypes is damaging to self-esteem 
and interferes with the* development of an inte- 
grated sense of personal identity. 

Overgeneralization: The Claim of No Difference. 
There is a tendency at times to overgeneralize 
crossculturally. While many similarities exist 
among cultures which deserve recognition, it is 
usually the differences which create anxiety in 
client and professional alike. Denying or minimiz- 
ing differences is a comnhon response of profes- 
sionals to this anxiety. Regardless of the reasons for 
the denial, it ignores the psychological reality 
experienced by many Asian Americans who do feel 
and behave differently in some respects. The erro- 
neous belief that "we re all the same; we're simply 
human beings," ignores cultural differences and 
sets up unrealistic expectations that Asian Ameri- 
cans can and should behave like white Americans 
This belief impedes the successful development of 
Asian American identity and reflects a lack of 
empathy. 

Double-Bind Situations. There is an unwitting 
tendency to construct "double-bind" situations m 
which ■ certain behaviors are simultaneously en- 
couraged and devalued. For example, an Asian 
American may be commended for his humility but 
simultaneously viewed as weak;, passive, and inef- 
fectual. The double bind is also eyident when Asian 
Americans are denied services because "they're not 
complaining," but are accused o{ being ' militant" 
when they do complain. 
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These instances are manifest in the structure of 
human service delivery systems as well as in 
specifiL interview situations. Therefore, safeguards 
against these tendencies must be implemented 
through institutional policy and individual aware- 
ness. Fur example, service delivery administrators 
must be particularly sensitive to the danger of 
systematically denying seiMces to Asian Amencan 
communities because they 'take care of their 
own." 

Failure to Appreciate Immigration as a Traumatic 
" Process. There ofttr. a failure tu appreciate the 
psychological trauma of imniigration. It is over- 
looked that immigrants need tu muurn not only the 
loss of loved ones but also the loss of a country. 
B< haviural jtsfxjnses to the separation are fre- 
quently it\Ktivt, rather- than reflecting endunng 
_ aspects of personality structure. 
^ For exaii^fil*', tlie firesence of depressive phe- 
liU'iiena in d cuun^tlmg ur therapy situation may 
wtil Ix^ due tu thL- !>ense of marginality and aliena- 
tion whifch mobt inuf^igrants initially expenence. 
The immigrant rietds time to evolve a new ethnic 
tdefitity. V\hen this t> not acknowledged and he or 
iht ii> funded mto stereotyped roles or labeled as 
int-ntdlly ill, the negative consequences for identity 
and self esteem are profound. 

Individual \s. Group Identity. Although there is 
Significant overlap between one s identity as an in- 
dividual and that as a member of an ethnic group, 
they are distinct forms of identity. It is a recognized 
pherjomerion that individual behavior vanes as a 
fufiLtiun ot group membership. When a particular 
group has psychological permanence and signifi- 
cance (e.g., families or ethnic groups), consistent 
behavioral characteristics and identities unique to 
the group develop. There is a core to such a group's 
identity which subsumes more than the characteris- 
tics of the individuals within the group. This 
phenomenon of group identity has been challenged 
as an artifact but is accepted by systems theorists 
and often noticed m therapy groups. 

Thus, the concept of ethnic group identity is as 
real as that of individual identity. Furthermore, it is 
possible to separate the nuances of a group's col- 
lective identity from those of an individual's per- 
sonal identity. It is important not to regard these 
forms of identity as synonymous. When this distinc- 
tion IS not made, the tendency is to assume that all 
individuals within a cultural group are experiencing 
conflict when there is stress m the group as a 
whole 



Acculturation as a One-Way P^ess. There is a 
tendency to view acculturation as a one-way proc- 
ess m which an immigrant group ' gives up" its own 
culture in order to embrace another. This is an 
aspect of the "melting pot" theory, which generally 
fails to recognize both the continued existence of 
immigrant cultures and the influence of these cul- 
tures on the American mainstream. 

Finally, there is a related tendency to define 
adaptation as the capacity of a person to conform 
to societJ norms. This definition could potentially 
include as adaptive the individual's integration into 
a subsystem, such as his or her conformity to Jhe 
norms of a minority group. However, in practice, it 
usually .reefers only to the degree of "fit" between 
the individual and the mainstream culture. 

While mental health practitioners are sometimes 
quick to view overconformity to the cultural tradi- 
tions of a minority group as "maladaf)tive," they 
are lessjnclined to view overcbnforming to wliite 
society as such. Instead, there is an inclination to 
view the latter as "adequate acculturation." In 
fact, the concepts of marginality and racial self- 
hatred are relevant when acculturation is achieved 
only through denial and rejection of part of one s 
ethnicity. For Asian Amencans and other minonty 
group members, a conforming "adjustment" to 
white American culture may not reflect genuine 
adaptation, if this adjustment is at the expense of 
self-esteem. Since a healthy cultural adaptation 
results instead from the miegrdUon of two cultures, 
we share a responsibility as mental health profes- 
sionals to encourage and enhance the development 
of a truly bicultural identity. 
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Chapter 6 

Mainland Puerto Rican Communities: A 
Psychosocial Overview 

Christine Torres-Matrullo 



ABSTRACT 

Mainland Pueno R«cans represent a growing portion of our minority community, particularly on the 
east coast. Yet few of us are familiar with the history of Puerto Rico, the cultural values o^ traditional 
Puerto Ricans, and the typical conflicts faced by Puerto Rican families during and following migra 
tion. This chapter descnbes ail of these, with particular attention to family dynamics. One particularly 
traumatic aspect ot migration .or some families is the movement into a society that categorizes some 
children 3s black and others white within the same Puerto Rican family, because of their diffenng skin 
tones. The loss of the extended family network is also traumatic. Awareness of the importance of this 
network and of Puerto Rican cultural values more generally has led to a number of models for alterna 
tive service delivery to Puerto Rican and other Hispanic groups. Several of these models are reviewed, 
and the author also describes her own experience helping to strengthen mental health services to the 
Pueno Rican community in Philadelphia. 



Introduction 

Descriptions of the Hispanic population in the 
United States often imply that this categor> con 
sists of one homogeneous group. This inference has 
been erroneous because Hispanic communities in 
elude a number of ethnic subgroups. Ceneraliza 
tion from one Spanish-speakmg group to another is, 
in fact, quite difficult because these groups differ 
along a- number of dimensions, length of residence 
in this country, degree of acculturation, fluency in 
English, employment and educational opportuni 
ties, socioeconomic status, political ideology, 
reasons for migration, and family structure 

The Puerto Rican community is one of the ethnic 
groups subsumed under the general rubric of the 
Hispanic or Spanish-speaking/Spanish surnamed 
population. According to an update of the U.S. 
Census in March 1976, there are about 11 million 
persons of Hispanic origin in the United States, 
with an estimated 6.6 million of Mexican origin, 1.8 
million of Puerto Rican origin, 700,000 of Cuban 
origin, and 800,000 of other Central or South 
American origins. Since there is a large concentra- 
tion of Puerto Ricans on the east coast and this is 
the population with which the writer has had the 
most experience, this particular Hispanic subgroup 
is the focus of this chapter. While the chapter 
attempts to correct the misconception uf homo- 



geneity among Hispanic groups, areas of similarity 
among these groups are also underscored. ^ 

Efforts to identify and assist Puerto Ricans are 
severely impaired by language barriers, a \^(,k of 
cultural understanding, fragmentation of' our 
human service delivery system, and the conspic- 
uous absence of reliable information on the current 
status of Puerto Rican families. One recent, study 
on the status of Puerto Ricans on the mainland, 
although no panacea for the lack of detailed infor- 
mation, IS the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
report, Puerto R/can> m tlw Conlmenlcit United 
States. An Uncertam Future, it clearly reaffirms the 
conclusions of many earlier smaller surveys, which 
indicated that members of the Puerto Rictin com- 
munity are among the poorest and most underserv 
ed citizens of the Northeastern United States. The 
report includes the following findings, 

1. According to such key indices as income, 
education, and employment levels, Puerto 
Ricans on the U.S. mainland are a seriously 
disadvantaged minority group. 

2. The median educational level for Puerto 
Ricans on the mainland is lower than that 
of other minorities, except for Native 
Americans. 

3. Puerto Ricans have larger and younger 
families than does the general population. 
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Thirty percent of Puerto Rican families are 
headed by a woman; at the poverty level 
60 percent of Puerto Rican households are 
headed by a woman. 
4, Within the mainland United States, 83 per- 
cent of Puerto Ricans rep(>rted Spanish as 
the primary language spoken at home. 

Health, educational and social, services in the 
\ United States were established long before the 
\ Puerto Rican population was large! enough to war- 
\ rant substantial modification of service delivery 
\ practici^s. Thus, language and cultural barriers to 
\ ^ receiving these services compound the many prob- 
lemsTaced by Puerto Rican families^ 

Historical Background: 
Migration and Settlement 

To understand the present-day Puerto Rican, 
some knowledge of the island and its history is 
essential - 

Puerto Rico is a small island, 100 miles long and 
35 miles Wide, located in the tropical Canbbean, It 
is grossly overpopulated, with 2,8 million inhabi-. 
* tants. The original denizens were the Taino Indians, 
a 'peace-loving group exposed to frequent attacks 
^ by other Caribbean ^ians, the Caribs, who were as 
warlike as the>faiTfos were pacific. 

Puerto Rico was "discovered" and colonized by 
the Spanish conquistadors, who proceeded ♦o 
establish their way of life on the island. Although 
the island did not have many accessible natural 
resources (there was no gold or silver, and the 
tropical 'storms and thick jungles were frightening 
to immigrants), it did attract people from the con- 
tinent especially Spaniards. 

With the colonization process, the Indian popu- 
lation eventually disappeared. Although there are 
some Indian features found among Puerto Ricans 
today, for all practical purposes the Taino culture 
was destroyed during the early colonial period. 

As the Indian population dwindled, black slaves 
were imported from Afnca in large numbersr^he 
Atricans brought with them elements o\ their own 
culture, many ot which have remained evident in 
Puerto Rico to this day. There are some areas on 
the island where black communities have main- 
tained a f)ure racial line and where many of the 
onginal African customs have resisted the passing 
(»l lime 

These three groups-Indian, African, and 
■ Spanish^mmgled m many ways on a small geo- 



graphically isolated island. By the Wih century, the 
Puerto Rican had emerged as a distinct personality. 
He or she could be one of a number of colors: white, 
black, Indian, or mixed. The pride of the Indian, th'e 
"hidalguismo" (flamboyancy and idealism) of the 
Spaniard, and the strength and fatalism of the 
African blacks were incorporated into Puerto Rican 
personality. 

While imitating Spaniards in many respects, Puer- 
to Ricans gradually developed their own culture. 
Dunngfthe 19th century! the first Puerto Rican poets, 
painters, scientists, and other professionals ap- 
peared as distinct from their Spanish predecessors. 
Puerto Ricans added many words and customs to ' 
the original Spanish culture, transformed the 
Spanish guitar into several local ^fipged in- 
struments, added the Indian "guiro" and the African 
drums, and developed a distinctly Puerto Rican kind 

of music, '< 

By the end of the 19th century, Puerto Ricans 
were beginning to struggle for increased autoitomy 
from Spain. In 1898, however, Puerto Rico became a 
jx)ssession of the United States during the Spanish 
"American War. Puerto Rican life was deeply af- 
fected by the arrival of U.S. forces. American 
culture was alien to the island's way of life. Even 
present-day Puerto Ricans, who have learned to ac- 
cept and adopt same aspects of American culture, 
remain distinctly and fiercely Puerto Rican. 

In 1917, Puerto Ricans were granted U.S. citizen- 
ship and popular election of both houses of the 
legislature on the island. The governor and cabinet 
officials >^re appointed by the President of the 
United States until 1947, when the first Puerto Rican 
governor was elected by popular vote, A new politi- 
cal status (the Free Associated State of Puerto Rico, 
a commonwealth status) was instituted in an at- 
tempt to resolve conflicting political views concern- 
ing the appropriate degree of independence from 
the United States. 

The problem of political status^ is not simply a 
matter of government for Puerto R*icans; it is also a 
deeply rooted problem of identity. The Puerto 
Ricans are searching for political and social institu- 
tions which will help them develop and maintain a 
genuine sense of identity in the presence of the 
many political, educational, and social changes with 
which they are continually confronted. 

After the establishment of the commonwealth 
status, there was a marked change from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy to a rapidly growing in- 
dustrial society. This brought about the dramatic 
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rise of a middle class and a shift from rural to urban 
and suburban life. The growth of the cities un the 
island also brought with it the proliferatiorKof slams. 

The post-World War 11 years witnessed the first 
major migration of Puerto Ricans to the mainland 
United States. Like Qther immigrant groups, Puerto 
Ricans came to the United States in search of bet- 
ter occupational and. educational opportunities. 
Most of the migrant*- are poor and minimally 
educated. Puerto Rican migration rates vary with 
the level of the m^an U.S. income and the extent of 
..occupational opportunities available (Senior 1965). 

In the early 1970s, the U.S. economy began to 
turn sour, and unemployment became widespread. 
There were many factory closings m New York and 
in other large cities with high concentrations, uf 
Puerto Ricans. A\0 h the recession had affected 
the island's econc s well, high unemploypient 
m this country resultt^d in reverse migration to 
Puerto Rico. Since 1970, there has been a consist- 
ent trend of reverse migration to the island each 
year. At the same time, Puerto Ricans have con- 
tinued to come to the mainland, even when it is ap- 
^parent that there is a scarcity of unskilled jobs 
here. Most of the migration is to Chicago rather 
than to New York. 

Puerto Rico s present situation is one of change 
and crisis from many different points of view, 
social, political, economic, and religious. The prob- 
lem of identity, always a major i^e for Puerto 
Ricans on the island,- becomes even more serious 
when they migrate to the mainland and deal with 
the clash of cultures- and the additional crisis of 
language barrier, in addition, unlike most earlier 
immigrant groups (Insh, German, )ewish, etc.). the 
Puerto Rican is considered nonwhite. Thus, the 
Puerto Rican migrant joins the ranks of Mexicans, 
Indians, Asian Americans, and blacks in the United 
States. Tjhese groups have nevec been completely 
accepted ^y. whites and have remained marginal 
members of this society. 

Central Puerto Rican Cultural 
Values 

The Puerto Rican Family. The family is the domi 
nanl institution in Puerto Rican island culture 
(Brameld 1959, Hill, Stycos, and Back 1959). 
Strongly charactenstic of the Puerto Rican family is 
a strict differentiation of sex roles. The male tradi 
tionaily occupies a position of strong authority, 
governed by the norms of humbri^ c/e fej.pe(u (a 
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man who commands resj)ect) and maChii>mo. The 
Puerto Rican. female, on the other hand, is expected 
, to be self sacnficmg,. restricted to home, chaste, 
dependent, and respectful of the male. Almost 
universally the female is seen as inferior to the . 
male, Puerto Rican socit*ty ij>' typically* constructed ^ 
in accordance with this belief, which can be at 
tnbuted to the influences of the Catholic church 
and a Spanisli !e^av\ (3eyfagh 1967; fitzpatrick 
1971, (lollingshead and Redlich 1968): The rigid sex 
roles are generally prevalent throughout Puerto 
Rican island culture, regardless of social class or 
educational level (Seda-Bonilla 1957, Steward 
1966). 

The predominant typt of family structure is the 
patrrarchal extended family, although in recent 
years there has been a trtnd in the diri^aion of the 
nuclear family among middle class Puerto Ricans. 
The extended faniily includes children, parents, 
grandparents, I^ids Je cnanza (informal, some^times 
temjjorary adoptiun^j, uncles, aunts, and cousins. J 
Family ties are exttiJtd to distant relatives, so that / 
the word pnmu (cousin) used to include even 
very distant cousins. 

Since most Puerto Ricans are at least nominally 
Catholic, a large number of couples ire married 
withm the Catholic church. Among the poor, par- 
ticulaHy m the mountain regions, common law 
marriages are frequent. There is nu stigma attached 
to these marriages un the isfand and the terms ^ 

husband" and "wjfe" are often u.>ed without 
differentiating between legal and common law 
unPons. 

The Extended family ah a Support System. The Im- 
pact of Migration. For three generations of a Puerto 
Rican family to live in a single household is not at ^ 
all unusual, since the extended family is seen as a 
smgle unit. This multigenorational unit provides a 
strong, support system which can be extremely 
helpful in times of crisis. A crisis within part of the 
family w'ill automatically become common knowl- 
edge to the extended family members, who will 
then contribute in whatever way possible to resolve 
it. (Even in the presence of strong male authority, 
the support system is typically organized and main- 
tamed by the women in the family.) 

One of the troublesome situations faced by 
mainland Puerto Ricans is the relative absence of 
this support system. Crises often become more 
senous when the extended tamily is not available, 
and family reiatiunships betome strained, dunng a 
cultural crisis such as that presented by migration, 
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the rnmily is "the institution whicli is most directly 
challenged in the process of assimMation" (Fitz- 
patrick 1971. p. 77). , 

The basis tor many of the adjustments required 
m family roles when Puerto Ricans ^migrate to the 
mainlanci is economic. The woman is often better 
able than the man to find employment, since she 
brings sewing and similar skills to the city, while the 
man typically bnnRS agrarian skills As a matter of 
economic necessity, the Puerto Rican wOman m the 
United States often goes out to work, gaining earn- 
ing power and some ^Jegree of independence from 
her husband. Increasing Amencan influence has 
brought about changes in Puerto Rican male- 
female relationships, even on the island; the male's 
authonty is < onsiderably reduced, and the ex- 
tended family's role has been fragmented. 

An in( rease in intergenerational conflict is also a 
typical result ot migrat'ien. Puerto Rican children 
are brought- up to be respectful toward their 
parents, and their- belfavior is relatively submissive. 
^With exposure to mainland values, there is a shift 
from parents and .elders 'to peers as ,a reference 
grou(), and children l)egin to question the behav- 
ioral patterns they have bee/ftTrought up to follow. 

The mainland culture stresses individual free- 
dom and assertive, indepe^ndent behavior on the 
part ot children and adolescents, while at home the 
Puerto Rican parent tnes desperately " to enforce 
traditjlonal" values of obedience and respect. The 
resulting tensions are frequently compounded by 
thfc fart thot adults m positions of authority outside 
ti,.. horn. teachers and counselors) often ^n- 

c&urag*- both c\mUu>-'.: and parents to accept' the 
n^w values that may be so foreign to them. 

Heightened intergenerational cpnflict may also 
occur between the grandparents anci the parents of 
Puerto Rican families in cultural transiticjn." It is 
rare for an extended family to migrate en masse. 
Furthermore, the fact that the prevalent social en- 
vironr^ent on the mainland is structured around the 
nuclear family puts additional strain on ties to 
grandparents and other extended family members. 
In the continental United States, the obligations of 
family members toward the care of grandparents 
have been seriously attenuated; elderly people are 
rarely prominent figures in mainstream American 
hiMiies anr! are olten removed from the nuclear 
household . 

Anothot imi^nant tactor weakening extencied 
family ties' among low-income Puerto Rican 
-,,^.igrant tannhes is ih<> nature of the welfare system 



on the mainland. In many respects, public assist- 
ance aSsunles functions formerly performed by the 
extended family" network, such as caring iqt the 
sick or disabled -and- providing child care services. , 

/ 

Acculturatioti atic! the Problerri 
oi Ifietitity 

In his book on minority groups in the United 
States, Rose (1.968) describes the principal Ways in 
which these ethnic groups adjust to the dominant 
culture: assimilation, acculturation, amalgamation, 
and cultural pluralism. Some ethnic groups appear 
to have been almost completely assimilated. The 
Puerto Ricans, however, remain a clearly iden- 
tifiable minority community. In fact, Hispanic 
. groups jn general are among the least assimilated 
ethnic divisions in this country. 

The term "acculturation"- rather than "assimila- 
tion" is most often used to describe the experience 
of Puerto Ricans on the mainland. Genuine assimi- 
lation has not been possible because "assimilation 
has hot taken place until the immigrant is able to 
function in the host community without encounter- 
ing prejudice or discrimination" (Gordon ^1964, 
p 63) It is clear that Puerto Ricans in this country 
•are still the victims of prejudice and discrimiMtiori 
and continue to be a visibly and- audibly difent 
cultural minority (Glazef anci Moynihan l970;vGoV- 
don 1964). " . ,„ 

The problem of "hostility in an alien world 
(Opier 1967) does not disappear with acculturaticjn. 
For the immigrant there are almost always the pain- 
ful realities of deprivation of status and social 
■ "rejection (Silva 1966). Psychological reactions of 
oppressed immjgrant groups to their devalued 
status includ"e aggression and hostility, anxiety 
states, somatic disorders, a loss of self-esteem, and 
a sense of personal inadequacy. 

When Puerto Ricans, particularly those from 
rural backgrounds, enter the mainland United 
States, the lack of defined status is confusing and 
p.ovo'kes anxiety. Both men and women attempt to 
iderrtify themselves within the- new society accord- 
ing to the values of their own culture. Community 
attachment, when available, is a vital factor in 
immigrant assimilation because it contributes cru- 
cially to the maintenance of a sense of identity. 
- When community or extended family support is not 
availile^-'the immigrant faces a particulaiiy severe 
Mentity crisis; losing the foundations, of personal 
identity before having the opportunity to develop a 
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new idenltly t»in \>osv a st^nous ihrtMt to the very 
orgdntZdlion ut pt*rsunaiily iFilzpalnLk 1971, 
»Glazer and Moynihan 1970, Cordon 1964, Handlin 
1962). 

For example, a phenomenon that frequently ap- 
pears in the mental health literature that Puerto 
Rtcans have dirficully dealing with aggressive teel- 
mgs tMehlman 19bl, Rulhberg I9b4, V\olt I932>. It 
\^ often observed that, when Puerto Ricans talk 
about feelings of nervousness, they describe 
situations in which they clearly feel angry. In addi- 
tion, there appears to be much guilt over angr> 
teelings, suppression and repression ot assertive- 
ness and aggressiveness, and the need to preserve 
an appearance ot outward dignity and calm at the 
expense ot psychological needs (Rothberg 1954). 
Direct assert I veness is frowned upon m Puerto 
. Rican culture. This pattern is problematic in a 
society which stresses direct self-expression and im- 
plicitly includes assertive, aggressive qu^jlities 
among those necessary tor upward mobility. 

While all three generations ot the Pjertu Rican 
tamily experience these cultural conflicts, the 
second generation m particulir is likely to experi- 
ence a "cultuial Iimbo" (Fitzpatnck I971J. Herbcrg 
(1955) identifies the following aspects of the iden- 
tity process typically experienced by the family 
over time: at first, the immigrants are strangers to 
the new culiure and are very conscious of their 
elhgic identity; eventually the second generation 
breaks away trom the traditional litestyle of their 
immigrant parents [p take on the nev< culture mure 
fully, and, finally, the third generation looks for 
some symlxjis of their ethnu jja si to give them a 
fuller sense of their cultural identity. 

Pervading the vanous forms of stress on the Puer- 
to Rican family system is what Fitzpatnck (1971) 
descnlx^s as the Jow and steady substitution of 
•mpersonal norms, norrrs of tht system rather than 
norms ot personal relationships' (p5v97i. This 
substitution Is potentially devastating it? traditional 
Puertc; Raan culture, sime values determining the 
nature ^of InterfxvsiKial a latiunships in.»this culture 
ditter in m<my respects troni corresponding No'lh 
American values. 

For example, among the most valued Puerto 
Rican traits is di^mddd, which refers to the integ 
nly or worth that i^ assumed each person originally 
has. and that should be jealously guarded" 
5aavadra de R(Ma, 1963 \}, Ml. author's transia 
lion^ Tumin tl96h (eels that this concept allows 
the members of even the most deprived rbsses to 
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maintain a sense ot their personal worth since It is 
assumed that every person is born with di^nidad 
regardless of his or her social position. 

The important values of personahsmo and in- 
di\idualibmo are closely interrelated. The former 
refers to "the inclination of Latin people, in 
general, to relate to and trust persons, rather than 
institutions, and their dislike for formal impersonal 
structure and organizations" (Abad, Ramos, and 
Boyce 1974, p. 568). Underlying perM>nai/>><?'o is the 
emphasis placed on ind/vidua/j^mo, which is a form 
of individualism based on the inner importance of 
the person. It is important to distinguish this 
concept trom the irJividualism espoused by U.S. 
culture, which values the individual in terms of his 
ability to compefe for higher social and economic 
status" (Fitzpatrick 1971, p. 90-. 

It IS easy to see how this complex ol interper- 
sonal values, differing as it doe.> from those of 
mainstream American culture, can be a source of 
^ difficulty in the Puerto Rican family's efforts to 
become established m its new environment. This in- 
terpersonal relationship style also has implications 
for service delivery to Puerto Rican families, which 
IS discussed later in the chapter. 

A Buffer Between Old and New 
Cultures: "The Island In the 
City" 

Puerto Ricans have followed the example of pre- 
vious immigrant groups in clustering in their own 
ethnic communities, they have created an island 
in the city"' (\A kefield 1959) within which Spanish 
IS spoken, native food eaten, Latin music listened 
to, etc. There are, of course, other factors, such as 
housing availability, which contribute to the < rea- 
tion of (he barnu (the neighborhood). The cultural 
familiarity of the barnu, however, keeps many 
Puerto Ricans from leaving, even when they can 
locate better housing elsewhere. 

An extensive study of cultural assimilahon 
among Puerto Ricans was done by Gordon (1964), 
who was particulady interested in the problem of 
identity in the barno. Gordon round little or no 
assimilation of Puerto Ricans on any level, instead, 
he found a strong assertion ot the significance of 
the traditional island culture and language among 
Puerto Ricans in the United States. The tendency 
for Puerto Ricans to remain m cultural enclaves 
both reflects .^.nd perpetuates the^r attachment to 
the island lifest^'c. 
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Severjl <)th»-i t.i.K'fs aKo a(»jH'ar to impede the 
ass.n«lat.on proces. f.rst thi- extremely limited 
educational opportunities lor Puerto Ricanb (par- 
ticularly the Sparash-speakmg majority) block their 
.uKancement m 'mainland boc.etv. Second, Puerto 
Rican. are merely a 3-hour olane tnp away trom 
their homeland Thev are constantly engaged m a 
two-way flow between this ujuntry and the island, 
and thus the assimilation process is continually 
disrufjtec" Finally, with the trend toward 'ethnic 
pride ■ and cultural pluralism in the 1960s, pride m 
Puerto Rican cultural roots was strengtheneo. Had 
the extreme antiioreigner sentiment of the 1940s 
persisted, Puerto Ricans may well haye had to 
assimilate sooner, as did many other ethnic .group/;, 
in ord(>r to suaive 

Migration and Racial Conflict / 

Another form <>t a(( ulluralion contlict to be 
discussed attests all Mmilv members, not by virtue 
oi their position m ib(\ family structure but tather 
accordmn to their physual c haractensticv This 
tonilict IS engendered bv the diiterence m rpa\ at- 
titudes between (he island population and the 
lar^^er ILS socu^y i^or a variety oi Historical 
reasorn whH.h v.iii not be discussed here (tee htz- 
patfKk 1971, Rodriuue/ Cru^ there ^ tar less 

racial prefudu.- mi Puerto Rico than on the main- 
land. Particularly ^mong the Irwer classej,. Puerto 
Ricans do not describe the.nselves as black or 
v.hitt' A more sensUive c las.iiication system is 
used instead, wha h lakes into account ^he wide 
range oi skin (()tor^ h,ur textures, tmenes^. or 
thickness ot UMiufes eve colors, etc otisen/able 
moO'A ^hr- Puf^rto Tsic an people It would nc\t be ac- 
<uraif- to >av t^it. th(>re is no racial prejudice in 
Puerto Rho pr»nudKe does, however, (\perate 
afc^n^ dirterent lin(S than m North Amenca ijnd is 
,o (loseiv Mrd ufi with < lass prejudice as to b^^ vir- 
uidVy mdisim^uishahi*' trom it 

North ^men< an racial attitude s . learly have ^had 
an etteri on tht^ (actal situation m Pue^o Rico, 
although It IS not possible to assume a simf^le 
<ausai reMtionship , 
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Certainly tl)e attitudes of racial prejudice which 
the Puerto Rican migrants confront on the mam- 
land often come as a shock to them..Dark-skinn(;d 
Puerto Ricans may haye the experience of being 
discriminated against m their search lor employ- 
ment and/or housing on the basis of language dif- 
ference, region ot origin, and"racial characteristics. 
To a certain extent. North American racism poses a 
threat to Puerto Rican unity m that light-skinned 
Puerto Ricans often seek the benefits of being con- 
sidered white in this society ohd resent efforts to 
emphasize the racial unity ot Puerto Rico (Longres 

1974). / 

To the degree that mainland racial attitudes are 
adopted, they may also pose a threat to family 
unity. Because of the heterogeneity of the Puerto 
Rican gene pool, members of a single nuclear fam- 
ily may yary greatly with regard to phenotypic 
racial charactenstics. Thus a light-skinned sibling 
may begin to adopt a preiudicial attitude toward 
his darker sisters and brothers or may begin to teel 
ashamed of haying a dark-,skinned mother or father 
(Thomas 1967), Racial conflict withm the family is 
exacerbated in -.irases in which parents were raised 
in Puerto Rico, while their children have grown up 
on the streets of mainland U.S. cities. Fortunately, 
there does not seem to be a trend toward wholesale 
acceptance of North American racial prejudice on 
the part of migrating Puerto Ricans, and many hope 
that the adoption of racism on the part of Puerto 
Ricans will be out>//e!ghed by the positive influence 
which an infusiori of Puerto Rican racial attitudes 
could have on th^ continental United States. 

Implications for Human 
Services Delivery to Puerto 
Ricans 

It has become clear during the past decade that 
Puerto Ricar) and other Hispanic groups are still 
essentially struggling along with the mental health 
problems engendered or aggravated by migration 
to the mainland, m most Hispanic communities, the 
officially available social services are functionally 
unavailable m light of language and cultural 

barriers. , , , , 

Mental health protession^ls, particularly Hispanic 
professionals, have been Mrugghng to ad..pl existing 
models and to find alternative models ot service 
dehvcry fo Hispanic (ommunities. Padilla and Rui? 
(197 5), in a monograph entitled latino Mental 
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tiGdltjh hdve identified three models for more effec- 
tive services to Spanish-speaking/Spanish-surnamed 
population^. These are the Professional Adaptation 
Model/' th^ ''Family Adaptation Model/' and the 
"Barrio Service Center Model/' These important 
models will be described briefly, with examples of 
their application in various Hispanic communities in 
the United States. Finally, the Hahnemann Commu- 
nity Mental Health Center model will be discussed 
in terms of its philosoj^hy, current problems, and 
possible future directions.^7^ 

The Professional Adaptation Model. In what has 
been termed "the Professional Adaptation Model/' 
the staff of community mental health centers re- 
ceive special training to adapi to certain cultural 
aspects of their Spanish speaking populations. For 
example, the importance of more time flexibility is 
stressed, as well as respect for the polarized nature 
of sex roles and the sharp intergenerational bound- 
aries. It is important to note the emphasis here. 
Rather than requiring the client population to 
adapt further to the existing models of service 
delivery, the staff are expected to modify services 
to meet therr clients' culturaHy based expectations. 

An example of this Professional Adaptation 
Model has been reported by Karno and Morales 
(1 97 1). In their attempt to design a community men- 
tal health center for hlispanics in Ea3t Los Angeles, 
the wnters report such prionlies as recruiting bi- 
lingual, bicultural personnel and planning the loca- 
tion of th^ center in such a way as to ensure that it 
is in the heart of the community. In addition, the 
treatment program is oriented toward prevention 
through mental health consultation to community 
service agencies, and it also emphasizes crisis 
intervention. 

The Family Adaptation Model In this model, the 
Hispanic family is recognized as playing an im- 
fX)rtant role in providing emotional support in the 
^ace Of the many stresses experienced by Spanish- 
speaking populations in the United States. The 
family is used either as a model for therapist roles 
or directly ^s the vehicle of treatment (i.e., the 
extended family seen as a unit and in various 
combinations). 

For example, one group of Hispanic profes- 
sionals instituted a "cuiturally relevant" group 
psy< IkiHii'mpv program for schizophrenics from 
th*» r'j,»»ft(» Kujn fjopulation, based on knowledge 

thf* Mmily struf ture the use of a male cothera- 
pist IS ,in authontanan, dominant father figure/ 
and a female cotherapist who projects the submis- 



sive, nurturant, mother figure (Maldonado-Sierra et 
al. 1960). 

The Barrio Service Center Model The third mode! 
of service delivery identified by Padilla and Ruiz is 
what they call the Barrio Service Center Model. 
This model is based on the conviction that the 
stress expenenced by Hispanic populations is 
largely economic in origin. The Barrio Service 
Center is a community center staffed with person- 
nel who can effectively intervene to meet the 
social needs of the surrounding clientele (e.g., jobs, 
bank loans, and/or other economic services, in ad- 
dition to more typical social services). 

Four examples of the Barrio Service Center 
Model exist in the literature— two located in Puer- 
to Rican communities in the Northeast and two in 
Chicano communities in the Midwest. 

Lehman (1971) reported on three storefront 
neighborhood service centers in New York City 
which were informal and accessible, with an open- 
door policy and the use of community residents as 
staff. In New Haven, Conn., Abad et al. (1974) 
established La Clinica Hispana, which also provides 
walk-in coverage, a variety of therapeutic modal- 
ities, home visits, and transportation. The staff in- 
clude both professional and indigenous workers, 
with community leaders among them. 

The third example of this model is La Frontera, 
an outpatient mental health clinic in a Chicano * 
community in Tucson, Ariz. The staff of La Frontera 
devote time and energy toward community out- 
reach, including the use of the mass media for men- 
tal health education. The fourth and final model, 
described by Schensul (1974), is a community- 
controlled youth facility in Chicago called El Cen- 
tro de la Causa. Important aspects of this program 
are mental health consultation and training, 
English classes, and drug 3ducation workshops. 

The Hahnemann Community Mental Health 
Center Model The Hahnemann CMHC Model is a 
mental health service delivery system that has been 
working toward an integration of the foregoing 
models. It is far* from perfect, but it does represent 
an attempt to incorporate staff education, a family 
orientation, and attention to the catchment area 
population's wider social needs. This service 
delivery model for Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican 
clients exists currently at the Hahnemann CMHC in 
Philadelphia, which the author participated in 
developing and where she now works as a staff 
psychologist. | 
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Philadelphia has more Puerto Ricans than most 
island and other mainland cities. Many of the Puer- 
to Ricans m Philadelphia are recent arrivals to the 
country and are residing within Hahnemann s 
catchment area. The mental health services otfered 
at Hahnemann are functionally unavailable to the 
-Puerto Rican population because of language and 
cultural barriers. This was a matter of concern to 
the Hahnemann administration and a source of dis- 
appointment and anger in the Puerto Rican com- 
munity, which felt that the "care-giving institution 
was not really giving care to a large segment of 
their population. 

By 1974, it was clear that there was a desperate 
need for coordination, development, and expan- 
sion ot clinical services to Hahnemann's Spanish- 
speaking population. The Puerto Rican Menta 
Health Croup was organized to attempt to meet 
these needs. The group is bilingual and inter- 
disciplinary m nature, including Puerto Rican and 
other Hispanic professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals. Throughout recruitment efforts, mental 
health workers (paraprofessionals) sought natives 
of Philadelphia or those who know the city well. 

At the time of inception, the following goals 
were outlined: 

1 To obtain mput from the Puerto Rican com- 

■ munity regarding mental health needs as 
.he community defines them. This commu- 
nity-based needs assessment enabled the 
group to help design programing to improve 
the delivery of services to Puerto Ricarv and 
other Hispanic communities in the area. 

2. To recruit qualified Spanish-speaking pro- 
fessionals and paraprofessionals to all ae- 
partments within the Hahnemann system. 

3 To proviiip consultation to agencies and 

■ community groups (as well as to Hahne- 
mann staff) regarding the particular mental 
health and social needs of the Hispanic 
population. 

Dunng the Puerto Rican Mental Health Group's 
first few months of existence, a number of commu- 
nity groups were contacted about goals and avail- 
ability, as well as the need for their suggestions tor 
nroKraming. While there was some initial hostility 
S'sk^ptfcism, the group was gradually accepted 
and has come to be viewed as a unique resource in 
the city: any concerned agency or party can con- 
tact (hem about an Hispanic family or individual 
needing mental health intervention. 



The recruitment of qualified Spanish speaking 
mental health workers at all levels of training con- 
tinues to be a central goal of the group txpenence 
has shown that with proper recruitment eftorts it is 
possible to locate bilingual individuals with back- 
grounds in community organization and niental 
health. There is still a limited number ot high y 
qualified Puerto Rican professionals, such as 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and masters level 

social workers. . 

Paraprofessionals (mental health vvorkers and 
child care workers) with varied backgrounds in 
community work and social serx-ice have beeri 
recruitted. Case conferences and discussions o» 
Puerto Rican cultural issues are held regularly as 
part of the inservice training of these workers. 

The baraprofessionals have been valuable ront- 
line p^viders of direct services to a population 
which,' as recently as .3 years ago, responded 
mSally to mental health clinics. For example, 
one of the mental health workers is running a group 
for Puerto Rican women. Group members come in 
weekly and work on arts and crafts projects, while 
they discuss family problems and ch.ld manage- 
ment issues. Another outreach worker has an ongo- 
ing group of Puerto Rican men at the Detention 
Center. The purpose of this group is to orient these 
pre-trial detainees around probation issues, to in- 
volve them in planning for their eventual release, 
and to maintain contact with them when they 
return to the community. ^ ■ 

Consultation and Education Efforts Witirm the 
Hahnemann System. Members of the Puerto Rican 
Mental Health Group have been called upon to 
provide seminars and case conferences around the 
dynamics of the Puerto Rican family and culture 
Their long-range goal is to provide a series o 
seminars to the Hahnemann sta(f in the area o 
transcultural psychiatry and PSychology_ a project 
which has already begun informally They are ac- 
cumulating and sharing literature in the area of 
cultural anthropology, with the hope of starting a 
journal club in this area. 

When Puerto ftican families, are presented at 
case conferences, group members outline the 
polarized socialization patterns of the sexes within 
Ihe culture (with the male as the unquestioned 
authority in the family), and emphasize the dis- 
ruption of these patterns wnen the family migrates 
to this or other urban areas where the woman has 
greater educational and job opportunities. They 
also stress the continued importance of the ex- 
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tended family .md tht puleniuil tor mlergenera- 
lional contlici as Puerto Rican children acquire 
values, attitudes and sex roles slnkmgly different 
from those of their parents, and parents react with 
anxiety to their loss of control over their children. 

Future Directions of the Pueno Rican Mental 
Health Croup. The group's activities have evolved 
from a focus on recruitment and community 
organization to an increased emphasis on 
consultation/education, clinical services, and 
research activities. Research is clearly needed, in- 
cluding an ongoing community needs assessment 
and evaluation of the group's various programs. 

The growth m the number of bilingual workers 
has meant increased availa^lity of Hahnemann s 
various services to Hispanic tamilies throughout 
the City. However, pressure from the Federal 
Government to increase the number ot 'billable 
services' , tat e-to-face client contacts) has 
resulted in the Hahnemann adrr;inistration s ques- 
tioning the amount of time lost from direct service 
contacts for the group s ongoing consultation and 
education activities. One administrative response 
to the funding pressure was to include the group as 
a section under the center's Consultation and 
Education Service While this administrative 
transfer has pc^rmitted the continued existence ot 
the Puerto Rican Mental Health Group, the group 
has lost autonomy m the process. Theretore, when 
a Puerto Rican professional became the new Men- 
tal tiealth Center Director in 1976, the group re- 
quested direct responsibility to hirn: this proposal is 
under consideration. There also has been some 
discussion ab^)Ut sut)mjtting a grant proposal to ob- 
tain funding for the group as an autonomous unit, 
either wilhm or beyond the Hahnemann system. 

What the Hahnemann model highlights is that a 
CMHC located* within a large Hispanic community 
should loe involved in 

( J Coordination with other human service pro- 
viders, su(h as the police and school 
jK'rsonnel 

2 Communilv organization, particularly to in 
sure Hispanic participation on community 
advisory boards (We have a long way to go 
bi^tore we can say that we have reached our 
goal ot aclequale Hispana representation m 
c omnium ty atfairsj 

\ Selt fduujtion about Latino social and cul- 
^ tural realities, including the role of the (*x- 
tencJed family, religion, folk medicine, etc . 



4. Training of members of the hhspamc tum-- 
munity as mental health staff. (This has 
been a major focus ot my activity within the 
past year.) 

5. Recruitment and hiring, with criteria in- 
cluding an individual's sensitivity to 
Spanish-speakmg communities and his or 
her understanding of the different percep- 
tions of mental health problems held in the 
barno. 

In addition to its involvement in these five ac 
tivities, the CMHC must be aware of the expecta- 
tions of the Hispanic community concerning the 
therapeutic process. It has been suggested that 
Hispanic and other lo*,> income clients often ap- 
proach therapy with the expectation that the 
therapist be active and provide advice toward the 
resolution of interpersonal and/or social problems 
rather than the exploration of interpsychic issues 
(Cobb 1972). ' ^ . 

Hispanic clients also frequently present them- 
selves to mental health clinics after extensive past 
or ongoing contacts with general practitioners who 
dispense psychotropic medication too freely. It is 
essential to erfucate the*»e clients to the reality ^at 
medication in and ot itself will not lead to problem 
resolution. This situation also requires that as men- 
tal health professionals we maintain ongoing con- 
tact with general practitioners, ministers, ^and faith 
healers in the community, both to teach them tech- 
niques of crisis intervention and to learn from them 
alternative philosophies of mental health care. 

There is a growing literature around the par- 
ticular applicability of a behavioral model for 
Spanish-speaking clients (CaSas 1976: Davidson and 
Stuart 1975). Behavioral therapy involves a con- 
tractual agreement between the client and thera- 
pist concerning behavioral goals and methods of 
achieving them. The client is thus free to choose 
goals and techniques congruent with his or her own 
values and perception of the problem. Another at- 
tractive feature cjf many behavioral models is their 
incorporation of methods for evaluating treatment 
outcome. 

Among the forms of behavioral theraf)v used suc- 
cessfully with low- income Mexican- American 
women is assc^rtiveness training? (Boulette 1972). 
Behaviorally oriented group therapy also has been 
offered to Hispanic populations at Hahnemann and 
m other settings. Phillipus (1971) implemented a 
group format that included both Anglo and 
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Mexican-American clients wUh varying degrees ot 
English fluency. He observed higher dropout rates 
tor Mexican-American clients when English was the 
primary language used in the group. The Spanish- 
language group was more .uccesslul in the crea- 
tion oi a support system for the clients involved. 
This behaviorally oriented group approach was 
found to be particularly successful with presenting 
problems of somaticization. mantal conflict, and 
difficulties with ch.ldreanng. These findings are 
very much in line with our own experience with 
Puerto Rican client populations in Philadelphia and 
New lersey. 

Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

It IS cl.-ar that successful mental health services 
delivery models tor Hispanic groups are possible 
when an understanding of cultural and social vari- 
ables IS made a central pnority tor the mental 
health center staff. Another essential ingredient tor 
effective outrekh to the Hi-.panic community , is 
tlexibility-a willingness to depart from traditional 
models ot service delivery to enhance the comfort 
ot Hispanic clients i 

Other important aspects of improved service to 
the Spanish-speaking population are: (a) commu- 
nity consultation as a preventive measure: (b) an 
emphasis on walk-in services and crisis interven- 
tion- (c) the use of bilingual/bicultural staff: and (d) 
ongoing research, particularly in the forms ot needs 
assessment and program evaluation 

Because of the glaring need for indigenous para- 
professionals, it is also essential to assure the com- 
petence ot professional mobility ot these workers 
by increasing the number of high-quahty, degree- 
granting programs and career ladders tor these 
workers. It is by no means a real service to either 
the client or the workers to place a paraprotes- 
sional in a ,ol) tor which he or she has been ill- 
trained and which will become a dead-end 
situation. 

In essence, the mental health center serving a 
low-income Hispanic population must be willing 
and able to otter nontradit.onai services and to 
(leal with .1 wide range ot human problems Many 
ot these problems are in areas beyond the tradi- 
tional province ot mental health, raising the ques- 
tion ot the appropriate boundaries ot community 
mental health services. While it is ur-ealistic to ex- 
pect the mental health center to offer a full range 



of services in the area of job training, educatmn 
etc , It is certainly necessary for the mental health 
staff to be familiar with available resources, wiMing 
to help with appropriate referrals, and perhaps 
even committed to devoting some energy to fight- 
ing for needed improvements in the lives of its 
thents. For example, at the New York Medical Col- ^ 
lege iP East Harlem, an important area of partner- 
ship between the psychiatry department's merital 
health clinic and the surrounding community has 
been a dnve to rehabilitate existing housing and build 
new housing for community residents. 

Meaningful service and community response 
cleaHy can be achieved if programing includes flex- 
ibility and an awareness of the central cultural 
issues and acculturation experiences of Hispanic 
groups in this country. Sensitivity on the part of 
individual staff members is necessary but not suf- 
ficient; institutional policies must reflect a genuine 
commitment to the Hispanic community if the out- 
reach is to succeed. 
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ABSTRACT 

Wh.,e racsn, defined .be spc.al and psychological -la.'ionship te^^^^^^^ blacks and whites as nec^^^^ 
sanly d.s.an. In sp„e of .he --'V o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ,„,,,3,„„, 
relafonsh.ps in this country, fac.sm and d^t nee have been he p ^^^^^^^^ 
of racsm ,n slavery are dramat.eally eviden . Its <:°"''""f'' .,^3 .^js chapter describes how 
today ,n rr,any contexts. Reflecting b.stor>cally on ^'aclc .slavery .n /^menca th.s^ ^e'elopment of an 
,he S,ycholog,ca. distance be.weer, blacks - ^^^-^ f rl^^^^^^ and 

^ - and as it .ntin.es in blac. 

life today. 



Introduction 

Psychologists should be more precise than vve 
have been in refernng to "blacks" or "Afro- 
Americans." The effort to refine the definition of 
these terms should be prerequisite to the construc- 
tion and testing of hypotheses about the qualities 
of black people. It should also be prerequisite 
»o the development and operation of secvice pro- 
grams for black individuals and communities. Like 
others, I find myself inclined to assume a common 
understanding of what is meant by blackness >n in- 
terests style, customs, behavior, and traditions. 
Some of the problems with this assumption led me 
to examine the sense of black community in a pre- 
dominantly white university Oones 1975). In that 
study, I determined that /.n outward appearance of 
unity was very different from actual support and 
concensus among black individuals. I also found, 
however, that there was a great yearning for the 
kind of harmony individuals felt should exist m a 
black community. 

The problem with being precise about what is 
meant by "black" or "Afro-American" is easy to 
identify. Black Americans are tremendously 
diverse. They are complexly varied in economic 
class, regional background, educational level, 
political orieniation, and skin color. Yet there is 
something that we have in common, to which both 
our oppressors and we ourselves vaguely but. con- 
stantly refer. 



It is exciting to witness and to participate in the 
emergence of a black psychology which is .finally 
documenting who we are without the hindrances 0 
unconscious and institutional racism. The historical 
perspective in this documentation has, been espe- 
oalirilluminating in highlighting what it is that we 
share psychologically. This paper outlines some 
observations on the definition of "Afro-American, 
based on a psychohistorical view of black commu- 
nities and their development. 

Dual Influence 

What is most certainly shared by virtually all 
black people in America is the ancestry ot slaves 
and the consequences of persistently negative 
white American reactions to blacks. The collective 
experience of blacks during and since slavery is 
reflective of these two very powerful and endunng 
influences: White racism helped produce North 
America's unique form of slavery, while the tradi- 
tional African cultural forms and philosophy 
helped shape black adaptation to environmental 
conditions resulting from slavery. 

The beginning of what was to become the United 
States was characterized by vast inconsijtencies in 
values and behavior among its population. These 
inconsistencies were reflected by its spokesmen, 
. who took conflictual stances in many areas, in- 
cluding religion and its functions and the relation- 
shio with England. On the subject of race the con- 
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flicts wtre particularly vivicl The Jea that the 
Caucasian race and European civilization were 
superior was well entrenched in the culture of the 
colonists at the time that the egalitarian" republic 
was founded. No matter that the development of 
social structures was complex and subtle, it ib 
reasonable to conclude from volun/nous historical 
documentation that, m the mind of th jverage col 
onist, the African was heathen, he was black, and 
he was different in crucial philosophical ways. As 
time progressed, he was also increasingly captive, 
adding to the conception of ieviance. The African 
therefore could be justifiably (and even philan- 
thropically) treated as property according to the 
reasoning of slavetraders and slaveholders. Both 
Jordan (1968) and Kovel (1970). whose books on 
while altitudes toward blacks are by now well 
known, extensively discuss the process by which 
the "lhm«ificati<)n** of blacks took place. We are 
all painfully fam.Iiar with the behavioral results of 
this attitude in the treatment of slaves in Amenca. 

Mthough slaves were treated as objects, buun 
litui evidence suggests that they did not view 
themselves similarly There are many published 
autobiographies of slaves, the Federal Writers 
Project lelt us a voluminous record of interviews 
^ with ex slaves bever^il scholars have analyzed 
these records from ^^T Variety of perspectives. The 
humanity ot these lirst hand informants about 
slavery is obvious and abundant (Blassingame 
1972, Botkin 1945/ Nichols 1963). Afro-American 
scholars are lx"'ginning to know enough about West 
African culture to appreciate the existential 
climate in which the early captives were raised and 
which therefore could not be totally destroyed 
the enslavement experience This was a climate 
that dei jed individuality in collective terms. In- 
dividuals were members ot a tnbe, within v.hich 
they had proscribed roles determined by the history 
ot theif tamily within that tribe. Individuals were in- 
herently a part oi the natural elements on which 
rhey def>ended. and they were a tively related io 
those tribal members who once lived and to those 
who were yet to be born. An individual Afncan s 
conception ot his or her humanity was thus deep 
and tar reaching For example. Nobles f1972) ex- 
cellently analyzes the adaptation of the West 
Mruan world view to the conditions of enslave 
ment in America He relates how West Afncan con* 
cepts of existence included nc;tions very different 
trom the usually accepted Euro American ideas 
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about the nature of interpersonal reiationships, 
death, the elements, and spirituality. 

Ine West African sense of tribal identity also ac- 
counted for intertnbal rivalries, wars, and the par- 
ticipation of some tnbal chieftans in the Atlantic 
slave trade. The contrasting attituJinal Mance ol 
American slavetraders and slaveholdffs. heavilv 
influenced by the European superiority concept, 
emphasized African sameness and devalued tribal 
distinctions for the most part. This became 
especially true in North (as opposed to Southi 
Antieuv,a, because of the economy of the trade and 
the culture of me traders. Jones (1976j, in a papei 
entitled "Structural Isolation and the Genesis*" ot* 
Black Nationalism in North America. states. 
* West Afncans at home found their ditlerences 
more interesting than their similarities and used 
them as the basis of many a fascinating c|ujrrel. but 
transported— as slaves— to the early Americas, 
they began to perceive their commonality ip, 15). 

The colonial plantation system which was cMai>- 
lished and into which Africans were thrust did vir- 
tually eliminate tnbal atfiliatiOQs. Individuals were 
separated from km, interrelationships among km 
kept together were tjften transient because oi sales. 
A new identification with those sLves vvurking and 
living together m a given place coulfl satisty what 
was undoubtedly a natural terideniv io be a 
member of a g[oup. New family units became the 
most important attachments of individudi slaves 
Thus, as the system of slavery was gradually msiiiu- 
tionalized. West African atfiliation tendencies 
adapted to it. 

It should be noted that the usual controversial 
subject of African survivals is not being arguetl 
here. It is assumed in this discussiun that Afncan 
captives who were brought to North Amenca haci 
learned as children a basic orientation tuwarii the 
world, which remained with them. Tlie very nature 
of the slave system into which they were mjected 
and the racism which was so much a part ut it tK-^ 
tually enhanced many aspects ot this Atric an 
philosophical onentation. Nobles il972. 1M76i and 
Clark et aL (1975), in their fascinating papers 
about Afro-Ameri^an self-concept are al! impress- 
ed with this phenomen()n. Nobles stales. Thus as 
slavery was moving closer and closer to its tinal 
definition, the slaves themselves were moving , 
closer to Afncan as black as the tinal dc^tinition ut 
tribe" (p. 29). 

If we are convinced of this logic, then the tounda- 
tion of communality and aftiliation , among Atru- 
« 
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American.; I.es .nck-ed m (1) their treatment as. 
chattel sUives and 12) the adaptation of West 
. African culture, philosophy, and social heritage to 
the system and culture of the slaveholders. This ex- 
ceedingly complex dual influence is still reflected 
in black community life. The double consciousness 
Qf black Americans is therefore the major charac- 
teristic of Afro-Amencan mentality. DuBois ar- 
ticulated this divided consciousness as follows: 

The historv ot the American Negro is the history of this 
.Uite -th,. longing to attain self-conscious manhood, to 
merstvhis double sell into a better and truer self In thi. 
me,^k he wishes neither of the older selves to l)e best 

tm<f p 45> 

Several black political movements have looked 
upon this duality as destructively conflictual and 
r have variously urged its reconciliatior]. Thus the in- 
' tegrationists and. the black nationalists, .to be 
crudely genei^l, have both been concerned with 
resolving the conflict, but in opposite directions. 

The very difficulty of defining something like the 
black community or the Afro-American, however, 
,s paradoxically the proof that the duality con- 
tinues «o exist. Individual black Americans often 
resist categonzation, thereby expressing their iden- 
tification with the American ideal of the rugged in- 
dividual. Yet, there is an almost universal apprecia- 
tion among black people of what can be termed a 
black style of behavior and expression. The in- 
fluence of white racism, the many reactions to it m 
black people, and the influences of traditional 
African adaptive modes are still the threads that 
run through all of the psychological studies of 
black self-concept, accounting for the often 
contradictory-sounding findings (Banks and 
Grambs 1972). The^.e psychological studies have 
dist) retletted the political changes affecting black 
people and their public response to efforts to 
solicit their self-identification; private sell- 
concepts may be quite different 

Isolation and Its Effects 

Black slaves were isolated psychologically from 
their masters, despite their physical proximity. 
Katism guaranteed this kind ot distance because, 
,.ven under the most generous slaveholders, slaves 
werp made to know their place." Every slave nar- 
rative illustrates this reality the autobiographies 
of house servants (distresses of philandering slave- 
holder, mulatto slave children, favonte slaves ot 
female slaveholders, carriage drivers and crafts- 
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men sought after for their skills, field hands the 
slaves of cruel and sadistic masters, and the slaves 
held by small farmers or by New England families 
with small businesses. Slave children sometimes 
enjoyed a few eady years during which they were 
not fully conscious of their status; but, even m the 
"best" of such cases, this ,situation*did not last 
beyond very early adolescence. 

' One of the consequences of this rigid distinction 
between masters and slaves was to make the com- 
munity of slaves extremely important to the daily 
survival of its individual members. Blassingame, 
whose impressive analysis of the slaves' plantation 
life IS derived largely from slave, autobiographies, . 
states that "The social organization of the quarters 
was the slave's primary environment, which gave 
him his, ethical rules and fostered cocjperation, 
mutual assistance, and black solidarity^ (1972, 
P 4J) 

Whether in the slave quarters of large plantations 
or in the homes of jsolated groups of slaves on 
smaller farms, slave family life was organized 
along dimensions which were natural and adaptive 
to the realities of the situation, i.e., reflecting both 
the cultural traces of Africa and the racial attitudes 
of slaveholders. Virtually all slave autobiographers 
talk about their love of their families This is- all 
the more impressive in Ihe context of the ^slave 
system's destructiveness ^o the maintenance of 
family lite. Blassingame notes the 'fo"y- '7,^ 
Southern plantation was unique in the New World 
because it permitted the development oC a monog- 
amous slave family" (p. 77). % > 

Among the evidence ot slaveholders' conflicts 
was their commitment to certain standards of . 
"Civilization " at the same time that they practiced 
an inconsistent brand of humanity tovvard their 
slaves. The family was a sacred European institu- 
tion Slaveholders, however, began to sanction and 
encourage a torm ot tamily life among their slaves. 
The tamily was also central to traditional African 
societal organization. Its meaning tor slaves, in 
spito ot Its disruption in slavery, was indelible. 
Relying on Blassingame (1972) again: 

While the lorm ot family Lie 'n the quarters differeti 
radically from that among tree Negioes and whites. Ihis 
does nol mean that the institution was unable to (Xjrform 
many ot the traditional lundions of the family The rearing 
of children was one ol the mo.t important of Ihose func- 
tions Since slave fx>rents were pnmarily responsible for 
iraining their children, they could cushion the sho?k oi 
lx>nclage lor them, help them to understand their situation, 
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teuch them dilk'a»iil trum ihui>e thtjir nidsters tried 

to in:»tiil »n them, and giv theiu a referent fur esteem 
other than their master (p. 79). 

In places like New England, where large planta- 
tions usually did not exist, the family was all the 
more essential for the slave; without it, individuals 
were totally, isolated (Greene 1942; johnston 1894). 

Blacks in various conditions of subjugation grad- 
ually began* to establish social systems. Many 
slaveholders fancied themselves as having brought 
civilization to an otherwise heathen and primitive 
people. Their evolving and* mostly unwitting en- 
couragement of the black social systems illustrated 
their racial conflict. Trtey were convinced of the 
childish, impulsive, and helpless nature of blacks 
<ind therefore assumed the appropriateness of 
^ social distance and control (in spite of ubiquitous 
V sexual intimacy, which is a subject of considerable 
psychological interest in itselO. They approved of 
only that behavior which was conforming and 
recognized only those relationships whose ex- 
istence was sanctioned by their ov/n social codes. 
They were therefore ignorant of a great deal of 
what went on in -the minds and in the lives of their 
slaves, whose behavior toward their masters was 
transposed into terms the slaveholders could 
understand. Ironically, t.hen, the slaveholders' 
social attitudes provided for the development of a 
black social structure which was a great source of 
practical and psychological strength. It supplied 
support to individuals, contributed to the assist 
ance o\ runaways, and fostered the preparation of 
revolts and sabotage. 

The hierarchy ' of the slave social structure 
reflected both the master's societal view and an 
oriernatjon grounded in ihj slave's Afncan back- 
. ground. Those slaves who were closest to the ' 
master (his bcJ; strvants, mistresses, and some- 
times his illegitimate children and his dnvers) en- 
joyed higher status m the quarters. Rebels, run- 
aways, and conjurers also held positions of social 
prestige and power. In New England>,where condi 
tions fostered more' personal contact between 
master and slave than on large southern planta 
. tiuns, black slaves sometimes believed they were 
bette San tlieir southern counterparts. This belief 
j>ersu..d even though in New England, too, there 
was always an understood limit to the degree of m- 
terratial relationship (Greene 1942). Black free men 
and women might accurately perceive their per 
boridl advantage over whites fxjorer than they, but 
the law and social customs supported whites rights 
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over those of free blacks in virtually all instances. 
This inequality of psychological power m favor of 
whites in interracial relationships of all kinds has 
been a very tenacious reality of American life. 

In other parts of the Americas, an emerging 
mulatto class gained legal and social recognition 
between that of pure blacks and whites. R. Jones 
convincingly argues thar the racial behavior stimu* 
lated by this development aided the general com- 
munication between blacks and whites m those 
places and, conversely, created a prdfound social 
and psychological distance between the races in 
North America (1976). The fantasies about the 
other race became, on both sides, gross exaggera- 
tions of the reality which the rigid segregation had 
helped to create. The ste^feotyped white view of 
blacks characterized them as primitive, and the 
stereotyped black view of whites overemphasized 
individual white power. An emulative social order 
among'blacks, one outgrowth of this phenomenon, 
prompted Frazier's condemnation of the "black 
bourgeoisie" (1957). Conversely, evidence of the 
persistence of whites' stereotypes about blacks 
is as readily available as an evening's television 
viewing. 

For blacks, however, tht dominant effect of 
the racial isolation during slavery was the stimula- 
tion of a unique black culture. Blassingame, along 
with R. Jones, is extremely impressed vyith this 
phenomenon: 

The more hjs cultural form^ differed ff<*»n ihu^K. ui hi's 
master and the more they were jmmune from tht cuiitrul of 
whites, the more the slave gamed m personal autonomy and 
^ positive self-concepts (Blassingame 1972, p 4) 

In British North America the peculiar j>oIatiun blacki 
caused them to take a unique emotional and intellectual 
perspectiveontheirAfricanity (Jones 1976, p 10) 

This effect accounts for the extraordinary 
creativity of the slave communities ancl subsequent 
black communities. Afro Amencan folk tales, 
music, dances, religion, and language a!! reveal the 
creative merger of the traditional Afncan vvith the 
North American slave situation. 

The psychological distance between blacki* and 
whites also fostered a superconsciousnts> about 
race on both sides. This exaggerated eiiiphai»ij> on 
difference, together with the equation of that dif 
ference with a supenority inferionty dimension, 
pernriitted the incorporation of mutual fantasies 
into Amencan cultural institution!>. On the black 
side, the foundation of nationalism wa:> the mobt 
significant result (Jones 1976). 
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Self C omept 

tertamlY the enslavement proces s interrupted 
what would have been 't-Re normanelf^COTppt- 
development o. the early captives. While st.l on 
the AtrKdfi continent, they were probably able to 
rnaintaiD a degree of hope about their capfve con- 
d.l.on because the ideal of slavery in that context 
.,a. nut uniam.liar. The experiences of the middle 

however, were traumatic. Successive later - 
;.,>counter. w„h hard labor, cruelty, isolation and 
t>en .risanity were eventually muted by the devel- 
cmn.efit ot a black social order, with the tamily as 
,ts ouJeu. I he slave's .elf-concept and sense of 
.Mirth were derived from his or her competence as 
a v.urker, a. a laniily member, and as a slave cop- 
ing vMth the necessity for survival in the harshest of 
c,rc.Kn.tancc.. Negative attitudes on the part of 
••lutes vvf.e the other significant influence on 
black selt image, although probably not as central 
as-ft^Ktions ot lellow slaves. The interplay 
\,^;t bUk and white influences on black self- 
.e>al.ut.on is illustrated in the ironic fact that 
\p>esti«e among blacks could sometimes derive 
\„,m relationships with whites, as mentioned 

TA'Tore or consistently positive relationships was 
nWessar> for a slave's development of a sense of 
personal wo.th. Relationships. Vi^h other blacks, 
and occasionally with whites ofber than masters, 
generally tostered self-esteem. ThV slave s role m 
his 'or her family within the comrfyunity of blacks, 
in the North, was chenshed <1(id was usually 
i.,sc4itial to any possibility of personal happiness. 

This interpretation of the interplay of black and 
v„hite\ iniliiences on self-conceptions does not 
contradict that of Nobles (1972), whose discussion 
oi the extended self" elaborates the idea that 
.laves adapted and retained West African concepts 
ot theieli The importance of the support, shanng, 
and identitication with fellows in slavery is cer- 
■ ,a,nl« not underestimated m this discussion. The 
attempt here is to understand also the dimension of 
pw,hoi.igKal experience which stemmed from the 
real.tv imfwed by slaveholder attitudes. American 
,nst.iuti<;ns which vitally affect black life have 
irKuriHKated svliite racist attitudes throughout the 

lilsl<>{\<>'"'^""'f'<<' I, 

[|„. ..niphasis in this paper is also not totally at 
„d(K X itli Banks and Grambs- 



i„ „•.<!. rr. \.n,.r,. in (fly w.- aximfc identity tfom ftthpf 
I. ' MKndK.mt othots I and incof(X)rote it 
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within ourselves. A person in our society validates his "den- 
t,ty through the evaluation of significant others However, 
the average black American has never been able to estab- 
|,sh social Of self identity in terms of social valuation to that 
of the white majority. The ideal self in America -as been 
made synonymous with Caucasians, and particularly middle 
class whites (1972, pp. 6-7). 

The fact that a black identity has not been equally 
valued by the larger society does not say enough, 
however, about the substantial, if conflictual 
development of black self-esteem. Psychoanalytic 
,heory,^interpersonal theory, and rnost other major 
IheoSical ^sitions in the field of psycho ogy 
agree about the importance of what can be called 
"ego strength." Self-esteem and competence are 
at the core of this conception. Competence in sur- 
v v I, in family roles, and in work is undeniably 
evident in the history of black folk. (Blass.ngame 
helps us to understand also that West Africans 
were an agratian people who;e hard work at home 
made them ^geiietically suited to agncultural 
labor.) Blacks have loved themselves and one 
another, even while learning racist negative 
evak=:^tions of blackness. This complex self- 
attUude is not unusual; all self-conceptions are 
psychologically complicated. The documentation 
of the existence of black ego strength is pr-ofuse. 
That strength is evident in the development of 
rituals, socil^l orders, and creative processes du n rig 
slaven/ which could not have emerged solely from 
an internalized white perception of blacks. The in- 
dividual competence, ^ ''^^'^,.f.^'''\J° 
perceive the moral inequity of their condition, their 
capacity to resist and to escape, and the collective 
creativity and support of slave communities all at; 
test to the power of the African/black influence. 

Adaptive Resources ^ 
Nichols, in his synthesis of slave auto- 
-biographers' accounts of slavery, is convinced that 
the violence of enslavement was psychologicaHy 
devastating to black slaves. The conditions of the 
captive environments were inhumane: Chainea 
together in twos by the ankles and wrists and stuff- 
ed below the decks, the slaves fought to get near 
the grating for a breath of fresh air. They fought 
over food and trinkets" (Nichols 1963, p. 9). 

There are reports of slaves wandering around^in a 
daze, neglecting their children, seeming to hallu- 
cinate, and committing suicide. There are records 
of brutal beatings and murder of slaves by; other 
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slaves. Slaves dettMvrd their lelluws at times, mror- 
mmg on would be escapees and rebels. In modem 
limes there is black-on-tifack crime and black 
psychopalhoiogy. In Africa, there are genocidal 
wars and bitter inter African conflicts of many 
. kinds. African people and their descendants in 
America are not immune to egocentrism, anti- 
social behavior, or mental illness. Their surviving 
the hostility and violence perpetrated by whites 
against blacks m A^nvrica, however, serves to 
highlight both the adaptive capacities of human be- 
ings in general and ^he^mtje^tructible humanity of a 
particular peopi The lessons of slave adaptation 
for contemporary black life are potent. They are 
lessons which have been obscured behind the 
outrageous pronouncements of an intellectual es- 
tablishment blinded by it^ own prejudice (Clark 
1975). ^ ? 

The adaptation blacky ^to a continually Tiostile 
society should thu> be viewed as successful. Both 
the noting ot negative black behavior during 
slavery and the criticism of certain black behaviors 
today require consideration of the total societal 
Context in which they occurred or occur. Reflection 
bn the history of black folk in America aids the 
ijnamienance ot this necessary longitudinal per- 
spective and guides the understanding of the needs 
and potential resources ot contemporary Afro 
American communities There were several factors 
and ^processes which contributed to the slaves' 
psychological survival' 

Genetic Factors. Slavetraders selected those 
Africans who were most suited tor hard agncultural 
lab<jf Preferred captives were from agrarian soci- 
eties in West Africa. Those who could survive the 
process of enslavement with the horrors of the 
middle passage were ihe tlttest. 

Reality Testing. Slaves«.werc injected into a pre- 
scnbed system, with rules, customs, and styles to 
learn. This reality provided parameters within 
which adjustment was made The reactions of\ 
despair, unhappintss. tear, and anger reflected ap- 
propriate assessments of their situations. The 
acquisition of skills and the development of pride 
in work, of families, and of social systems among 
black groups were constructive forms of adapta 
lion to the harsh realitv Sabotage, rebellion, and 
es(afx» were als<j realists responses to the condi- 
tions ot slaverv 

Ego Strength* Coloniil tulture and the West 
Atncan iullurat *jrientation tu^ed m the ionstruc 
turn ot a MKiai ordiT l)esl(>vvmg f)re^tige on those, 
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slaves favored by slaveholders (e.g., house servants 
and drivers) and on conjurers, rebels, preachers, 
runaways, musicians, and craftsmen. Religious ntu- 
als and customs emulating those of whites, while 
retaining an essentially Afncan style, provided a 
sense of secure ide'ntification and an expressive 
6utlet. 

Self-esteem developed from a sense ot participa- 
tion with other blacks who were supportive and 
with whom individuals shared family and extended 
kinship relationships. Pnde in skilled and unskilled 
work enhanced a sense of self-worth. Occasionally^v, 
identification with the wealth ot masters ar^c) flavor- 
able self-comparison with poor whites alsoy^nded- 
self-esteem. Other blacks, however, [provided the 
major positive feedback, no matter what its nature. 
If this were not forthcoming, its absence could not 
be overcome. 

A variety of personality rofes developed for deal- 
ing with slaveholders and other whites. Thes4 roles 
were creative amalgamations of natural inclina- 
tions and behaviors dictated by the realities of the 
environment. 

Community Support Systems, Slaveholders stimu- 
lated slave group development by their need for 
social and psychological distance. The family as a 
source of comfort and security was the basis for a 
more extended identification, permitting multiple 
positive responses to individuals within the group. 
It was also the context witbip which a definite m- ^ 
dividual role evolved. This role was essential to sur* 
vival and contributed to whatever prestige the 
group attained. 

The assimilation ot Chhstianity into traditional, 
Atrican spintual beliefs undergirded the evolution 
of a hopeful perspective for slave communities. It 
produced shared ntuals whifh provided comfort 
and a means to express existential orientations. For 
example, a perspective on t.he meaning of life and 
an expectation of the nature of death served to 
mute daily pain and frustration. 

Creative Energies. The social' functions of music 
and dance from^ African life were transposed into 
Amencan slave environments in religious and sec- 
ular forms. Borrowings from European church and 
secular music were incorporated into what became 
Afr0'Amencan--n3AJsic. The attractive Atncan rhyth- 
mic torms were so ^powerful as to mtluence the 
music of t'he larger American society. 

Folk tales emerged, perpetuating the oral tradi 
tion of Africans, while also" depicting the preoccu- 
pations of daily life. BLuk Bqglish evolved, with 
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Structures ami imagory reHective of Affican 
» languages. \ 

Environmental ractors, such as housing, food, 
medical care, the degree and kmd of discipline, the 
size of the setting, the nature of the required work, 
and the personality 9^ slaveholder, were vari- 
ables contributing to the relative effectiveness of 

black survival and creative adaptation. 

jf 

Contemporary Afro-American 

Communities 

This psychohistorical perspective on blacks ^dur- 
ing slavery suggests at least one set of hypotheses - 
concerning current Afro-American communities. 
According to a recent study by Barbarin and Craw- 
ford {W7), using age and race as variables in the 
assessment of the quality of community life, blacks 
tend to dehne their commuriity in terms of people 
rather than to apply the more formal defmitiori 
which whites tend to use. Blacks seem to look first 
to a network of human support tor emotional sur- 
viva^and only secondarily to institutional struc- 
tures* Yet at the same time, they tend to evaluate 
ihemsHves as a group by the standards of the 
dominant culture, as defined by these institutions. 
Barbann and Crawford state: 

The^' aata suftj^pst thot when Wacky and perhaps other 
nrtmpv .IS v'***l talk at;out communities, they use at least 
two >ei.\r4' dimensions The t»rst one relates to the com 
munitv f)eople and the second relates to the physical en- 
vironme;A and resource^ of their communily Thus fn mak- 
,r iS^s I ommunuv problems and rev)urccv and mak* 
2f.m-A^ nt satisfaction it i> |x>ssible tiiat blacks may. m 
t>? h<^uMni» two veparated^mension. tor *-ath rating (p h) 



Barbann and Crawford's suggestion might also 
expuun the paradoxical findings or a study of 
blacks in a prfnlominantly white university which 
rhe author conducted m 1975. Black university 
-tudent^ and staif interviewed after a campus 
demonstnrion expressed positive attitudes toward 
themsoKes as a >?roup. while also evaluating 
themselves as a community m dearly negative 

terms <Iones 197Si 

Only- further systematic investigations of this 
subiect will demonstrate whether or not the pre- 
ceding rcMsonmg is sound/ Followjng,the historical 
mtprpretaiions ottered m this paper, however, it ap- 
r^Mrs logical to conclude that the dual mtluence of 
white* racism and Afro-American traditions contin- 
ues to atrert btacks perceptions of themselves 
borh individually and m communities. Black group 
support permits the ^community's survival and the 



enjoyment and celebration of black style. At times, ' 
the enjoyment of uniquely Afro-American cultural 
forms has been more covert than p^ublic, as when 
the aspiring black mlcjdle class has ambivalently 
struggled with its racial identity. But. the awareness 
of an emotionally supportive nHwork among black 
people has never disappeared. Its creatioti 
wherever, any number of blacks have migrated has . 
been impeded, but not 'stopped, by technological 
advances and urbanization. The evaluation of t^e 
community has continued' to reflect the dorriin^ht 
culture's racist view of blacks. And ^ince blacks 
have only been allowed limited access to, success 
as defined -by Euro-American standards, .the ap- ^ 
praisal that the black cr-imunity is not capable of 
success became part tne black colleaiyj^ self- 
view as well. I li 
When white researchers studied' black sejf- 
esteem along' both individual and community di- 
mensions, they couchfed their inquiries in their tra- 
ditional evaluative terms and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that blacks hated themselves. ■ Kardiner and 
Ovese/s The Mark of Oppression (1951) 4s a classic 
example of this process. Many black social scien- 
tists in the past were uneasy with such conclusions 
because they knew that their own personal experi- 
ences could not be summarized so negatively/ The 
challenge to the definition of black American iden- 
tity in the political fervor of more recent time^ has 
also stimulated black thought on" issues of self and 
community. Billingsle/s work, for example, articu- 
lated the necessity for a liberated black scholarship 
and simultaneously demonstrated how a nonracist 
examination of black families revealed its strengths 
and resources (1968; 1970). ' 

We are now witnessing the construction of a 
body of scholady literature about blacks by blacks 
which IS finally clarifying the complex picture of 
black culture. Central to this clarification must be 
an appreciation of the potency of the interplay be- 
tween white racism and Africanisms and their con- 
tinued power in shaping what is uniquely Afro- 
American, 
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Section 111 

Organizational and Environmental Perspectives 
Racism Across Settings: Overview 



Institutional racism affects a diversity of individ- 
uals and organizations. However, the manifestation 
or torm of institutional racism varies with organiza- 
tional context. The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide examples of racism across a number of impor- 
tant seifings, namely business, education, mental 
health, and the community as a whole. In the field 
of/<;ducation desegregation has been an important 
focal issue V/illie, in chapter 9, describes the plan- 
ning process involved in the desegregation of a 
school syst6 n in Dallas, Tex, This is a useful case 
study which shows a good example of how the 
community can work in concert to handle this diffi- 
cult problem. One byproduct of desegregation has 
been increased suspension from school of minority 
youth, especially, black males. Pharr and Barbarin 
approach thiii problem of suspension with a person- 
ervironment fit model. They suggest that suspended 
students are those whose individual attributes and 
interactions with the organization fit less well with 
the institution than do those of nonsuspended 
students. They argue that racist processes, con- 
tribute to th. poomess-of-fit between the ^school 
and the suspei ded student. 

Employment is a central factor in the lives ot 
most adults and has received attention with respect 



V 

to the effects of discrimination. Saiipante critically 
examines efficiency \ rationales of large business 
and industrial organizations for maintaining dis- 
criminat6ry employment practices. Contradicting 
tf.d argument that er^ployment discrimination is 
justified because it increases organizational effi- 
ciency, he argues that the opposite is true: that dis- 
crimination, in fact, lowers efficiency. The field of 
mentahhealth has not b6en immune to the influ- 
ence of racism. Bowser discusses the history and 
present status of racism and mental health. Bar- 
barin, Maish, and Shorter \examine issues of self- 
esteem, perceptions of personal control, and active 
commitment to social change as dimensions of 
coping among nonwhites. Hurley, Barbarin, and 
Mitchell examine racism as it affects community 
functioning. In doing so, they, explore discrepancies 
in resources available to predominantly black and 
predominantly white communities. They posit that 
differences in community culture and climate may 
be attributable to inequitable allocation of . re- 
sources and that the fewer resources given to the 
black community present a serious impediment to 
community functioning. This is institutional racism 
at a macro level. 
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Chapter 8 

School Suspensions: A Problem of 
Person-Environment Fit 
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O. Martin Pharr and Oscar A. Barbarin 



ABSTRACT 

Person-environment fit refers to the congruence between characteristics of an individual and 
demands of the environment. This approach is used to conceptualize the discrepancies that may exist 
between the values, behavoral preferences, and problem-solving strategies of minority-group 
students on one hand and the demands, values, and expectations of the school environment on the 
other It was expected that black, male, junior high school students with a history of school Suspen- 
sions would see themselves and their behavior in a manner differing from school expectations, 
resulting in a person-environment mismatch. Perceptual and behavioral patterns of high- and low- 
adjustment students were compared. Results suggest that. (1) the '.ehavioral priorities and coping 
styles of suspended students are incompatible with school expectations, {2) suspended students tend 
to be less satisfied generally with the school's interfwrsonal environment than nonsuspended 
student'), (3) suspended students tertd to rely more on avoidance or aggressive strategies to solve in 
terpersonal problems, tend to rely less on school personnel for solving conflicts and have greater dif- 
ficulty with the school's mechanism for controlling students than do students who have never been 
su!>pended« Based on these findings, a model oi school adjustment was proposed which delineates 
student -school interaction as the central dimension. 



Widebpredd dispantieb exist between whites and 
minorities with respect tu quality of education. An 
outcome. of this disparity is low achievement and 
higher than expected occurrences of adjustment 
problems for minority students. The Kerner Report 
(U.S. National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 1968) described the American education 
system as permeated with racist policies and prac- 
tices, evidenced by de facto segregation. Com- 
fxjundmg the problem uf segregation were the in- 
equities m the educational experiences of min<;ri- 
(les resulting from inadequate facilities, inexperi- 
enced teachers, and limited support from local. 
State, and Federal governments (jones 1973). 

Over the past 10 years, busing of children to dis- 
tant segregated communities has been the prin- 
cipal strategy to achieve iacially balanced school 
enrollments. Fi*^quently, the use of busing for the 
purpose of desegregation has brought with it two 
unintended consequences, namely the closing of 
schools in minority communities and a massive 
busing of minority youth to predominantly white 
schools. Although busing efforts fulfill the mmimal 
requirements of desegregation, they have resulted 
m few beneficial changes in the organuitional or 
interpersonal climate* of the schools themselves. 



Even small steps toward the dissolution of segre- 
gated school systems weic greeted with resistance 
m many communities. For example, the use of 
court-ordered busing encountered violent demon- 
strations and disruptions in many school systems 
across the country. Blacks have protested the clos- 
ing of their community's schools and the busing of 
their youth to school:* in distant communities. In 
some cases, whites have protested not only the 
busing of their own children to other communities, 
but also the busing of minorities into their com- 
munity schools. In spite of these difficulties, court- 
ordered busing has achieved a mmimal level of 
success in eliminating segregation of the races. 
School segregation is but a single overt manifesta- 
tion of racism »n the American system of education. 
Ignorance of the importance of cultural diversity 
has resulted m a failure to adapt the school en-^ 
vironment and to increase its responsiveness to 
minonty st4jdents. Other subtle, and apparently 
unanticipated, 3f problems became evident as 
students were transferred from familiar school en- 
vironments to unfamiliar and, on occasion, hostile 
schools. Confrontations between black and white 
students, low academic achievement, high rates of 
absenteeism, tardiness, and suspension became 
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common in retenUy mtegrated schoolb. The dete- 
noraltun or order and discipline in the schools had 
reach(»d such proportions that Congress directed 
the National inbliluie of Education to conduct a 
nalfon\Mde btudy and to make policy recommend- 
alKins regarding ways to remedy the violence and 
lack ot discipline in our public schools 

A rrequenl response on the part of school .per- 
sonnel to disciplinary problems has been the im- 
plementation of strict codes of conduct v/hich 
s^)ecity undesirable behavior and apply predeter- 
mined and occasionally inflexible consequences 
for failure to conform with the school's expecta- 
tions Suspension is one of the most severe, but 
Mammon lorms of disciplinary acticfli. Further, the 
-scalatmg problems raced by schools have led to 
the increased, use of suspension as a form of 
' discipline For example, in one suburban county in 
metropolitan Washington, D.C., the number of 
suspensions has increased steadily from 8;600 in 
1972 to over 14J00 in 1975 (NAACP F;5-1976). 
This sharp increase m the number of suspensions 
occurred soon after the initiation of a desegrega- 
tion plan in which blacks were transported to 
schools in predominantly white communities. 
Anec dotal reports from other areas of the country 
suggest that this trend is not unique to the Wash- 
ington metrof)olitan area, blacks, especially males, 
are reported m many areas to be suspended at a 
disproportionaielv higher rate than whites. It is 
hkHv that there exists a complex set of factors 
which seriously affect, the adjustment of blacks to 
many school settings Specifically, the sociopsy- 
chological sfresseT-Tat^Ttd^'irnD- adaptation in a 
predominantly white and occasionally hostile 
vhool environment pose an especially difficult 
i hallrngo tor bl«i< k youth (Poussaint and Atkinson 
1972. lones 197 It is likely that these stresses are 
heu»,htened when students return to their class- 
rooms rollovving a suspension and rind themselves 
turlN^r behind academically Moreover, the in- 
c reasmg number or suspensions among blacks sug- 
gests that disciplinary action does little to facilitate 
school adjustment. Alternative approaches are 
cIcMrly needed 

It ettorts to facilitate school adjustment are to 
\w suctesstui they must be founded on an under- 
,tan<lmg ot students' benavioral styles, the 
demands ot the school envi/onment. and the man- 
n(>r m which the two interact. Analyses of anti- 
social behavior m the schools suggest that such 
•lM>haviof may be reflated to structural or policy 
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characteristics of the school environment, that is, 
its rules, rewards, and sociocultural expectations 
(Bachman 1971; jones 1973). This is not meant to 
suggest that responsibility for poor school adjust- 
ment rests entirely in the hands of the school. To 
the contrary, the individual's oWn attitudes, pref- 
erences, and skills determine to a large degree how 
well a student will adjust to a given school setting. 
However, the school environment provides a struc- 
ture, climate, and a set of interpersonal processes 
and' values to which the student must acclimate 
and adapt. To the extent that recently integrated 
schools fail to respond to the psychosocial needs 
of nonwhite students, the adjustment process ^iM 
remain difficult and costly to the students and 
schools alike. Lack of responsiveness or awareness 
on the part of a school to the cultural diversity ot 
its students constitutes, in our opinion, an opera- 
tional definition of institutional racism in the 
schools. To address this problem, an examination 
of the school adjustment process will be helpful. 

Recent literature suggests that person-environ- 
ment (P-E) fit may be useful in describing the process 
of adjustment (e.g., Pervin 1968; Feather 1972; 
French, Rogers and Cobb 1974). Person-environment 
(P-E) fit rests on the assumption that the goodness of 
fit between the person and the environment is a 
good predictor of performance and satisfaction in 
that setting. The concept of P-E fit underscores the 
matching of personal and environmental variables, 
not simply their interaction. Building on this notion, 
adjustment may be conceived in terms of the "good- 
ness of fit" between the characteristics of the person 
and the properti s of the -environment and applied 
to the process of adjustment in the schools. 
Specifically, we wish to examine ihe congruity of 
characteristics of the student and of the school 
which play a crucial role in adjustment. As dimen- 
sions of fit are reviewed, the ways in which schools 
may pose difficult coping problems for nonwhites 
will become clearer. 

previous research suggests several dimensions of 
student-school interaction which may be relevant 
to the process of school adjustment. For example. 
Feather (1972) studied 'he relationship of the 
student-school value congruence to student aoi'ist- 
ment in school and satisfaction with school. Ovt: 
2,900 students from the two senior years in varied 
secondary school environments ranked sets of 
values from the Ro!-.each Value Survey. in 
order of importance for themselves, the . in the 
order they thought .these schools would emphasize 

So 
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them. They then completed two measures of ad- 
justment: (1) a modified version of th^ Cornell 
Job Description Index, and (2) school satisfaction 
ratmg. The findings revealed positive correlations 
between the student-school match with respect to 
values and the measures of school adjustment. 
However, the correlations were quite low. %Fedther 
noted that, in spite of the positive correlations, a 
significant proportion is attributable to variables 
other than value congruence. Presumably, value 
congruence is only one of tlie many variables that 
account for satisfaction in school settings. Bach- 
man (1971) conducted a series of studies which 
helped isolate additional dimensions of P-E interac- 
tions that may account for performance and satis- 
faction m school. These studies were designed as a 
nationwide longitudinal study of giowth and 
change in adolescent boys, The major areas of 
growth and change are determined by; (1) per- 
sonal characteristics (incluJing attitudes), (2) envi- 
ronmental characteristics; and (3) interactions be- 
tween the person and environment. Data were col- 
lected by means of questionnaires and interviews 
from a cross-section of boys starting 10th grade in 
public schools throughout the United States, over a 
3-year penod, along* with ^form^t^oh>v|rom prin- 
cipals and teachers m about 9O0^ools. n 

Bachmanjound that many adjustment problems 
m the schools involve a mismatch ^^etween individ- 
uals and the typical high school environment. 
Among the important elements in the person-envi- 
ronment mismatch are limitations in academic abil- 
ity, past scholastic failure, and patterns of "rebel- 
lious behaviors" m the school environment, d is 
suggested that student-school mismatch could be 
best resolved by changmg the school environment 
as well as the individual student. Further, the 
authors suggest < early intervention (e.g., ele- 
mentary school) may be necessary to Overcooie 
many of the problems of student-school mismatch, 
which are deeply ingrained by the time an individ- 
ual reaches high ;chooL 

In an attempt to define the process of adaptation 
in male high school students, Kelly (1971) chose to 
assess exploratory behavior and behavior prefer- 
ences in various high school environments. Prefer- 
ences for exploration were defined as involving 
three components: a diversity component, repre- 
senting the degree of novelty or diversity that the 
person seeks; an innovation component, involving 
innovation and change producinp behavior, and a 
cognitive component, involving perceptions of self 



as a competent change agent in ihv environment 
Exploratory behavior is viewed a-^* the jomt out- 
come of a person'!, preferencet> tur exploration and 
the degree to which the environment facilitates or 
restricts the>e preferences. Kell'; and hf^ associates 
conducted a Iongitudin.il stud> oi male students at- 
tending two white and two blacK high nhools, 
which. investi'MteJ the relationship l)etvveen stu- 
dents' prefer enee tor exploratory heliavior and 
their adjustment to school. 

The environmental demands or stresses have 
also been studied uith respect ♦o their effects on 
adjustment. Murra> (1938) proposed that individual 
behavior is meduUeJ b> perceived expectations or 
pressures withm the social environment To iden- 
tify sources of environmental pressure in academic 
settings, f lerr (1965) administered the hligh School 
Characteristics Index (HSa) to 725' high school 
students. The I ISCI is a; 3O0-jlem measure describ- 
ing daily activities, policies, procedures and at- 
titudes about a high sclpol setting The 30 indepen- 
dent press scales are related to intellectual climate, 
dependency pressures, or emotional expression 
Primary so^irces of en\ironntental stress differ by 
such variables as sex, grade level, grade point 
average, and !evel of participation in extracurric- 
ular activity. Fjr all students, the school staff and 
peer groups constituted important sources of 
stress. However, the demands of stdft and of peers 
on individual students were perter ed.as conflict- 
ing. Merr (1965) speculates that the fit between 
students' personal needs and the possibly conflict- 
ing environmenia! pressures may be a better pre- 
dictor of achievement, emotional maturation, and 
positive change (han an^ charactenstic of the stu- 
dent or the school environment alone. 

Tnckett and Moos (1973) raised similar issues but 
approached the issue of environmental press, noc 
at the organizational le^el (i.e., the entire school) 
but at the level of the individual classroom The 
classroom envirt^nment was loneeplualized as a 
dynamic social system of teacher^student and 
student-student interaetiuns and defined by the 
srjred perceptions of classroom participants. 
Tnckett and Moos (1973) developed an assessment 
procedure to "capture" the psychosocial environ- 
ment of the junior high .jnd high school classroom 
by asking, teachers and students to report their 
perceptions of several aspects of the class For this 
purpose they developed the Classroom Environ- 
ment Scale (CIS), a 90-ilem scale which assesses 
nine dimension^) of (he Jassro(im. student involve- 
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ment, stutlf^nt altihalron, teocher support; aca- 
demic task onenlalion, academic competition; 
order and organization; rule clarityr teacher con- 
trol; and innovation. These variables were analyzed 
into three tactorv (a) interpersonal relationship 
variables, (b) system-maintenance and system- 
change variables; and (d goal-onentation variables. 
The result data provide favorable patterns of 
Item mterr -lalions among these dimensions, as 
well as supporting evidence of the ability of the 
subscale to ditfprentate classroom environments. 
For example, distributive education classes 
reported more positive affilialive relationships, 
more student involvement in the class, a more per- 
sonal and supportive relationship wi th the cla sy- 
roon^ lecuhpf and less strunural rigidity within the 
classroom thcui (\h\ ihe rnatfiemal'cs classes. 

Trickett Moos outlined several potential 

uses for the ( IS »fi assessing and predicting the ef- 
fect of person (•nvrrrHiiTH^nl relationship on behav- 
ior For exam[)U>. the assessnu>nt of classroom envi- 
ronment^ vvitJ) ih^ ( perniils evaluation of the ef- 
fects on sturlents ot ditterent classroom and teach- 
ing styles. 'Also the dimensions ot the CES appear 
useful in teMinsi intora( tional or transactional hy- 
potheses about bohavior In support of inlerac- 
iionat af)prtMiiH»v Imhnt and Moos (1970) fourd, 
for example, that a si^niiK ant arnounl of variance 
in" students teHin^s and ifnnalive<i m the classroonn 
(e.g., satistadion, active participation) was ac- 
counted tor by a match of certain student charac- 
teristics with tfmionsKjm ot the classroom environ- 
ment fak(^n as a whole, the wcjrk of Tnckett and 
Moos nM7()i suj^^^sis that the [)erson-environment 
factors are measurable and are relevant with 
re^pecj to an irilcraclionisl understanding of in- 
dividual behavior m a school setting. 

As suggevtrri c>arlier/ra(ial-cultural diversity in 
the schools must also be addressed with regard to 
school adjustment McGee 0971) argues persua- 
sively that cultural divf'rsity is a relevant issue in an 
analysis ot the relationship of adaptation and P-E 
fit Specificailv he points out th^ need to modify 
environments to increase the tit for minonties. 

3 

To (X)',.! Ili.ll -i<l.i[)i.iti()n to -in oppressive cultural milieu is 
,l,...r,iW«- U-Kmo, to whuh one should enthusiastically 
aii'ier.- IS to .ri.[)iuitlv dcniand ot the individual that he 
"keep .r. wr..(,s the uiii()u(' <isf)ects ol his environment hat 
prodiK.- tJ,e .nrlividiMl .is he ,<>r(.eives himself m relation 
ship to the .vsti-nis ..nd the people with .which he must 
dc.\i t."'«-ss -K.al s<ientists i>egin to design and ex- 
p<im- .■...vvster..s iKii lur'i.on.illy involve h>relofore ig 



nored groups, then the concept of adaptation as a model for 
interact on and/or preventative intervention will be useless 
(p. 1 '/). 

The relevance of this statement is especially 
clear in light of our current situation of court- 
ordered busing for the purpose of school desegre- 
gation, in many instances, minority-group students 
are being placed in schools whose educational, 
social, and extracurricular programs were initially 
established to accommodate and reflect values, ex- 
periences, aspirations, and interests of whites. 
Definitions of adjustment by nonwhitos to these 
school environments must, fronj, a P-E fit perspec- 
tive, take into account minority-group status. 

There exists empirical evidence that minonty 
studepts experience 'the school environment dif- 
ferently from whites and that they manifest dif- 
ferent patterns of adjusting to school environment. 
Sedlacek et al. (1971) and DiCesare et al. (1972), for 
example, suggest that black college students who 
are more suspicious of the facial motives of whites 
in a university setting tend to evidence higher 
levels of achievement and tend to be more real- 
istic, independent,' and adaptable to the school 
environment. 

Thus far, it is clear that the notion of fit t>e- 
tween the individual and his environment may con- 
tribute to our understanding of behavior and may 
be used in the future as a basis for developing in- 
terventions in the schools. Research links person- 
environment discrepancies to such outcomes as 
anxiety, resentment, irritability, satisfaction, non- 
conforrrtng or rebellious behaviors, and withdraw- 
als from the environment (Bachman 1971; Feather 
1972; Pervin 1968). These outcomes most fre- 
quently result from discrepancies between the 
needs or coping preferences of students and the 
requirements of the environment. Since the P-E fit 
paradigm, has been helpful in clarifying the socio- 
cu'.turfl pressures which result in poor school ad- 
justment, this strategy may provide useful informa- 
tion about individual and envirohmental contnbu- 
^Ijons to the adjustment difficulties of black 
students in a recently desegregated school system. 

the literature surveyed above suggests several 
assumptiofJS-.Qnwhich inquiries into the school- 
adju^.ment process* may . be founded. First, the. 
public school traditionally operates in a wanner 
that supposes its students nave internalized its own 
values and expectations. Specifically, these include 
values which support the formal educational 
means and objectives of the school and exp^cta- 
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lions ot bi»h<ivit)Ml tonfurmilv. Thus, if students' 
educdlional -values and behdviural preferences do 
not conform to those endorsed by the school, sen- 
" ous problems in adjustment may anse (Bachman 
1971). Next, an assessment of differential sources 
ot environmental press seems essential to an inves- 
tigation of adjustment because some aspects of the 
school setting affect students differently. Effective 
functioning m the school may be hampered to the 
t'xtent that attnbutes of the environtrient pose 
,erious problems for students, particularly if stu- 
dent concerns are not recognized or perceived as 
legitimate by school personnel. TricketT and Moos 
U973) suggested that support from teachers, 
dulhonty figures, and peers is a dimension of the 
MXial environment relevant to behavior. In addi- 
tion, i>sues designated by students as significant 
problems m the school are likely sources of stress. 
Moreover M^Gee (1971) argued that perceptions 
of racism may Ije a c ntical environmental press for 
minonties. If perceptions ui the social environment 
are related to adjustment, it is likely that the 
perception of racism (e.g., unfair treatment, grades, 
discipline) by black students will be related to the 
level of functioning m the school. 

Finally, it has been suggested thai problem- 
solving responses to interpersonal conflicts are a 
useful way to gauge discrepancies betvveen the stu- 
dent and the school environment (K',*lly 1971). It is 
conceivable that the studei.t may actively choose 
to solve stressful interpersonal situations in a 
manner which violates school policies and values. 
Since many conflicting sources influence selection 
ui a problem solving strategy, a student's behavior 
may not always be consistent with the faculty ex- 
pectations or scliool policy. When this occurs, pun 
ilive measures may be invoked by the administra- 
tion a phenomenon symptomatic of poor adjust 
menl (Bachman 1971). 

By school standards, suspensions are a sign of 
serious maladjustment. Dn>f)roportionately large 
niimlx^rs of nonwhites, es()ecially males, have been 
the recipients of disciplinary action leading to 
suspension (Moody, Vergom, and Davis, 1977). The 
suspension rate, of blacks have climbed precipi- 
tously since the advent of court-ordered desegrega- 
tion of public schools, leading many black leaders 
to charge administrators of recently integrated 
nhcKjU with racial discnmination. Data concerning 
the increase of mmonty suspensions in recently ir- 
tegrated schools may be accounted for by a 
person-environment fit model which .uggests that 



the school environment, its expectattons, and 
presses may not be congruent with the needs, 
values, and aspirations of bome students Const 
quently, the social environment uf the school may 
present particularly difficult challenges to the 
students' capacity to cope. 

This study is intended to examine differences 
between high- and low-adjustment (suspended) 
students. Specifically, the study examines the 
relative fit with the environment ot a gr^>^ip ot 
suspended and nonsuspended black males U>mg 
suspension as an index of adjustment, jt is expected 
that educational values, behavioral preieronces,^ 
and problem-solving styles of nonsuspended stu- 
dents will be more concordant with thv values and 
behavioral prionties fostered by traditional public 
school settings than are those of suspended stu 
dents. It IS also expected that the nonsuspended 
students will have more favorable perceptions of, 
and be more satisfied with, the school environment 
than the low-adjustment students. Moreover, nun 
suspended students will likely differ from sus 
pended students m terms ui the specific precises 
experienced m the school environment, and these 
differences will be reflected in their ratings of 
school personnel. 



Method 

Participants. Participants m this study were 80 
black, male, junior high school stuc^ents from a 
recently desegregated suburban school district. Of 
the SO participating students, 41 hatP been sus 
pended at least once dunng the 1976-1977 aca- 
demic year, with the rerhainmg 39 having no 
suspension history. On Ihis basis, students were 
assigned to one of two levels of school adjustment 
(high and low). 

Mea'iUte. To assess student attnbutes and their 
perceptions of the reactions to the sthuol environ 
ment, the School Environment Questionnaire (SEQ) 
was developed (Pharr and B-irbann 1976) Tlie SEQ 
consists of 70 five-point Likert items designed to 
tap dimensions related to self-perceptions, enviiun 
mental perceptions, and behavioral styles, indi 
cated as important by the literature surveyed , 
above, self (educational values, activity prefer- 
ences), environmental (perceptions of rat ism and 
school problems, affective reactions to the school's 
stafO, and - behavioral style (problem solving 
strategies). (See table 1.) 
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Table 1. Subscales— School Environment Questionnaire (SEQ) 
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Self-perception (9 items) 



' L Educational values 

p-l, BehavioraTprefefencev 
(5 Items) 



Environment perceptions (40 items) 



3, School strengths 

a) Courses (3 items) 

b) Soaal activities (3 items) 

4 Satisfaction (5 items) 

5 Staff-Student relations (4 items) 

6. Ratings of f>ersonal qualities 

a) Administrators (4 items) 

b) Staff {4 Items) 

7. Perceptions of racism (7 items) 

8. School problems/presses 

a) Interpersonal activities (3 items) 

b) Control (3 items) - 

c) Rt'ation to authority (4 items) 



Behavior (21 items) 



9. Problem solving 

a) Active informal strategies 
(3 Items) 

b) Active formal strategies 
(7 items) 

c) Passive strategies { 
{4 Items) 

f^) Aggressive strategies 

(5 items) 
e) Avoidance strategies 

(2 Items) 



ReliabilitY. Reliability of scales was assessed by 
one of two methods, inter-rater reliability or KR-14 
estimates of internal consistency. The KR-14 was 
used for educational values, racism, staff-student 
"relations, and affective ratings of staff. Each of the 
other dimensions was first sorted by two trained 
raters into subcategories. For example, items under 
school- strength^ were categorized into interper- 
sonal and courses. Subsequently, three different 
and naive raters took these same items and at- 
' tempted to sort them into the prescribed categories 
on the basis of category descriptions. Any items 
which did not have 100 percent agreement were 
eliminated from the scale. Approximately 33 items 
were deleted by this process. 

The outcome ^-^ this refinement procedure is a 
70-item m^:>a<if.e which clusters into 9 scales. Seven 
addition., items assess demographic information. 

1. Educational values. Measures attitudes con- 
cerning the importance and value of formal 
education. Participants rate the extent of 
. agreement with statements related to the 
usefulness of formal education, and items 
are scored so that the high scores indicate 
favorable attitudes toward educational 
achievement. Favorable attitudes are in- 
*tegrated as compatible with the school en- 
vironment. The reliability of this scale is 
very good (KR14-..80). 



2. Behavioral preference. Measures the rela- 
tive priority assigned to five behaviors (e.g., 
making money, studying, partying). Higher 
scores indicate a relative preference for 
behaviors oriented toward or facilitative of 
academic achievement. . 

3. School strengths. Measures students' per- 
ceptions of academic courses and oppor- 
tunities for social activities as relatively 
favorable aspects of the school environ- 
ment, i.e., the things they like about their 
school: 

4. Sat/sfect/on. Items assess the degree to 
which students are satisfied with the school 
environment. The pattern of . itercorrela- 
tions amon^ these items suggests strongly 
that they measure the same construct. How- 
ever, they are treated as individual items, 
since the internal consistency of the cluster 
is poor. 

5. Teacher-student relations. Assesses stu- 
dents' -perceptions of interaction between 
students and staff (i.e., principals and 
teachers). These items relate to staff's jse 
of praise and inclination to work coopera- 
tively with students (KR14 - .54). 

6. Affective ratings of staff Measures students' 
affective reactions toward administrators 
and teachers, using semantic differential 
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dimension stJth as good-bad, kind-cruel, 
and helpful-noMielpfuL The KR14 reliability 
coefficients for these scales were .50 for 
ratings of teachers and .53 for ratings of 
principals. 

7. Racism scale. Assesses the school's inter- 
racial climate with such items as: 'Tor the 
most part black students in my, school 
receive a fair shake" (KR14- .64). 

8. School problems. Assesses .aspects of the 
. ^ fchool environment which students gener- 
^ ally consider problems. Respondents rate 
i the extent to which each item is a source of 

^ difficulty. Items on this scale formed three 
clusters: relationship with authority, per- 
sonal control, and absence of opportunities 
for interpersonal contact. 

9. Problem-solving style. Students were pre- 
sented with a series of five interpersonal 
problems that ♦ they might confront in 
school. The problem related to student- 
teacher confli'Jt, student-student conflict, 
aggression among peers, and initiation of 

f school activities. For each problem, stu- 
dents were given four to five problem-solv- 
ing alternatives and were asked to indicate 
the likelihood that they would adogt a par- 
ticular course of action. These responses 
were previously sorted into one of five 
categories by trained raters, (1) a^ctive infor- 
mal strategy in which the sfudent exercises 
initiative and relies on personal resources or 
those of friends to solve the problem: (2) 
active-formal strategy in which the student 
takes a primary role in moving toward the 
solution of the problem but utilizes the 
resources, procedures, or personnel of the 
high school system; (3) passive strategy jn 
which the student adopts an acquiescent 
stance and indicTates a high probability 'that 
nothing would be done; (4) aggressive 
strategy in which the student employs 
physical force to handle tne problem; and 
(5) avoidance strategy in which the student 
takes an action that is not designed to solve 
the problem directly but to avoid it. 

Procedure. Junior high school volunteers were 
solicited through neighborhood recreation jand 
chucth groups, suspended student volunteers Were 
loct^'^d with the assistance of the NAACP school 
suspension project from these same, neighbor 



hoods. Most students completed the entire SEQ m 
groups of 5 to 10 persons. In a few caset the SEQ ^ 
was administered individually in the home of the 
respondent. With respect to problem solving, the 
students were asked to indicate what 'they would 
do to solve the problem. 

Analyses. Since the purpose of the experiment 
was to determine the degree of fit between student 
and school, responses of students were compared 
to generally accepted norms and expectations 
which characterize the school. A one-way ANOVA 
was performed on each of the subscales of the SEQ 
with Level of Adjustment as the independent vari- 
able. With respect to these ■ ariables, a good fit is" 
reflected in a balanced pt^rception of the school 
(e.g., acknowledging both strengths and weak- 
nesses) in moderate levels of satisfaction, favorable 
ratings of staff, and in an active problem solving 
style which incorporates both formal and informal 
resources. 

Results 

Although suspended and nonsuspended students 
did not differ significantly with respect to educa- 
tional values (12.3 vs. 12.1), the tfonsu'spended 
group shov/ed a significantly higher preference for 
activities compatible with education (X-15.1) than 
the suspended group (X- 13.3), F (1, 78)- 13.3, p <: 
.(X)l. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups with respect to their percep- 
tions of school strengths (social strengths and . 
courses), but the suspended group experienced 
problems with the school environmeVit to a signifi- 
cantly greater degree than nonsuspended students ' 
(see table 2). With respect to issues of control, sus- ^ 
pended students had significantly more difficulty 
with the amount of personal control they exercised 
over what happened to them in the school ejiviron- 
ment (suspended, X-3.7; nonsuspended, X-2.9). 
In addition, the suspended group indicated a signif- 
icantly higher degree of difficulty with the limited 
oppoitunities provided by the school for interper- 
sona' activities (3.3) than- the nonsuspended group 
(3.0), Conversely, the nonsuspended group rated 
the quality of student-staff relationships much 
more favorably (18.5) than did the low-adjustment 
or suspended groDp (16.2), F (1, 78) -8.8, p <: .001. A 
similar pattern was found with respect to affectivi. 
ratings of school personnel. Although the non 
suspended group rated both teachers and adminis- 
trators significaritly higher than the suspended 
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Table 2. Means, standard deviations, and F-values 
for subscales of school environment 
questionnaire by suspension groups 



Variable 



" Suspended Nonsuspended F-value 



Educationa! values 



M 


12.3 


12.1 


.54 


. A' 


il.3) 


(2.0) 




RiiVt'iuinr;)] nrpfpreDCOS 






13.3** 


M 


13,3 


15.1 


s.d. 




(2.07) 




bcnooi sirengins 








Social 








M 


3.3 


3,4 


19 


sd 


(.6) 


(.8) 




School problems 








Relation lo aulhoniy 




3.0 




M 


3.0 


0 


sd. 


(>4) 


(.7) 




Control 








M 


37 


2.9 


\2.6** 


sd. 


(.8)^ 


(.9) 




Interpersonal 








M 


3.3 


3.0 


7.4* • 


s.d. 


(.3) 


(.8) 




Staff student relations 








M 


16.2 


• 18.5 


8.8*' 


sd. 


(3J) 


(3.8) 




Affective ratings of personnel 






Teachers 








M 


9.6 


10.3 


5.2' 


s.d 


(1.2) 


(K5) 




- Administrators 








M 


6.3 


10.4 


60.r 


sd 


a 1) 


(2.6) 




Racism 






36.8* 


M 


2! a 


15.7 


s,d. 


(3.3) 


(5.3) 




Problem solving 








Active formal strategies 






1.0 




2.6 


V 


s.d. * 


M.3) 


l(.8) 




Active informal strategies 




3.0 




M. 


2.8 


3.6 


s.d.^ 


(.4) - 


(.4) 




Passive strategies 








M 


2.6 


2.2 




s.d. 


(.7) 


.(.7) 




Aggressive strategies 
M 


3.5 


2.6 


23.7* 


sd 


(.4) 


(1.0) 




Avoidance strategics 






40.6* 


M 


2.8 


^ 1.7 


sd 


(.7) 


(.7) 





• p < OS 
p< 01 
p< 001 



group, the difference between these two groups 
was much greater for school administrators> (10.4 
vs. 6.3) than for teachers (10.3 vs. 9.6). The sus- 
pended group perceived significantly more racism 
in the schools (X-21.8) than did the nonsuspended 
group (X-15.7). 

With respect to problem solving, there were no 
significant differences between the two groups in 
the use of active strategies which involved formal 
resources, F (1, 78)- 1.0, p-n.s. However, non- 
suspended tended to use active informal strategies 
which required a marshaH'ng of personal or infor- 
mal support networks for solving problems to a 
greater extent than the suspended group (nonsus- 
pended, X-3.0; 5i»<^pended, X-2.8). This difference 
approached but did not attain an acceptable level 
of significance, F (1, 78) -3.6, p-.058. However, 
there were significant differences with respect to 
the use of passive, aggressive, and avoidance 
strategies by the two groups, with the suspended 
group tending to ^ely more frequently on each of 
these than the nonsuspended group. Moreover, the 
suspended group tended to employ aggressive stra- 
tegies more frequently than any other problem- 
solving approaches. Compared to ' nonsuspended 
students, suspended students tended to use avoid- 
ance strategies more frequently (2.8 vs. 1.7). Fur- 
thermore, ^ the suspended students used passive 
strategies to a greater extent than the nonsus- 
pended students (2.6 vs. 2.2). In addition, the sus- 
pended students tended to be' less satisfied with 
school than the nonsuspended group (see ta!ple*3). 
In general, these ^tudents reported a lower level of 
satisfaction with respect to the school' reputatjbn 
(1.4 vs. 2.3), their own personal enjoyment ofynool 
(2.5 vs. 2.9), the general interest in school i^^rairs (.7 
vs. 1.5), and with the personnel (2.3 vs.^ 

Discussion 

This" study was designed to examine the degree 
to which school suspension is related to individual 
fit withjthe school environment. "Fit" refers to the 
degree "of congruence between characteristics of 
the person and the demands of the environment. In 
this study, fit is specifically described in terms of 
adherence to values and behavioral priorities con- 
sistent with the implicit goals and purposes of the 
school environment. Relatively active problem 
solving which draws upon available formal and in- 
formal resources is also interpreted as an index of a 
good fit with the environment. In addition, accom- 
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Table 3. Means, standard deviations, and F-values 
on sources of satisfaction in school 
setting 



Sources of school 
satisfaction 


Suspended Nonsuspended 
(n-.41) (n-39) 


F-value 


School reputation 








M 


1 AA 




3.23'** 


s.d. 


(1,0) 


(15,0) 




Pcfsondl enjoyment 








M 


2 52 


2.93 


1 .00 


sd 


(0.7) 


(1.3) 




General interest 








M 


.74 


1 52 


333*** 


s.d. 


(0.7) 


(1.2) 




Teachers 








M 


2.37 


2.83 


2.04' 


sd 


(0.9) 


(1.0) 




• p< 05 









p< .01 
•• p< 001 



panying good person-environment fit are satibfac- 
tfon and relatively favorable perceptions of the 
environment. However, because individual circum- 
stances and environme^ntal "conditions^ai-y, no ab- 
solute judgments can or should be made about the 
desirability of fit with the environment. Caution 
must also be taken not to cjttnbute to individuals 
alone responsi^lity for poor fit. The person-envi- 
ronment fit model IS based on an mteractionist 
approach w*,ich presumes that behavior is recipro- 
cally determined by individual .and environmental 
variables. 

An empincal apj^roach was taker) in this paper to 
test the P-E theory in the case Of school suspen- 
sions. Although the two groups did not diffir witK 
respect to values, th^ behavioral preferences of the 
nonsuspended group were more consistent with an 
achievement orientation than those of the sus- 
pended* group. The activity prettrences Of the 
suspended group were those which were previously 
judged to be incompatible with formal education. 
The opposite is true for the nonsusj!>ended grpup. 
These findings suggest that the suspended student 
bnngs to school behavioral preferences t^at are in- 
consistent with school expectations. In turn, these 
a pnori inCongruencies lead'Tto a poor fit , along 
other dimensions. Conversely, the response of non- 
suspended students which reflects behavior more 
compatible with' educational objectives suggests a 
bette; fit with the school. As result, nonsus- 
pended students expenence less stress in the 



school environment than the suspended students, 
whose interests fall outside the domain of behavior 
acceptable within the school. The process by which 
these preferences develop is unclear and deserves 
further attention. 

Although the two {/roups agreed with respect to 
the strengths of the^ school, they differed greatly 
with respect to problems experienced there. The 
suspended students were acutely aware of their 
lack of personal control in the schoof setting, in 
that they had little to say about the rules and struc- 
ture that governed their lives. They also perceived 
students and staff as having more problems in com- 
municating with and relating to each othef. More- 
over, suspended students felt that the school did 
not facilitate interaction with other students by 
providing meaningful social activities. Thus, for 
suspended students, the school is perceived as 
governed' by excessively restrictive rules which 
make it difficult for. individual students to be 
themselves. In addition, suspended students are 
troubled by the absence of student input into the 
development of these rules, de Charms .1968) con 
ceptualized this problem in terms of treating 
students as "pawns" rather than "origins " He 
predicts that highly desirable educational' out 
comes .are^ more likely to be achieved whe« the 
students are encouraged to act on their own in 
itiative than when they are placed in an environ- 
ment that is created for them and controlled by 
others. Suspended "tudents are clearly unhappy 
about the minimal influence ^!,at they exercise on 
the school. Thus,suspendeH students must not only 
deal with an environment that explicitly proscribes 
many activities they view as desirable but must 
also subscribe to rules and a decisionmaking pro* 
cess frbm which they are virtually excluded Thus, 
with respect to control issues,. tht> nonsuspended 
students represent a better match. In viewing the 
school^ environment, suspended students seem to 
have more difficulty with thef restrictive range of 
behavior that is acceptable In that environment. 
Also, they prefer interpersonal or social activities 
to academic work. Because schools arc cipeciaily 
invested in developing intellectual skills, the need: 
of the students and the demands of the environ 
ment may not match. It is likely that this mismatch 
results in negative affective evaluations of the 
school experience on the' part of suspended 
students. 

These negative evaluations are reflected in 
several ways. First, suspended students rate staff 
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and administrators much lower Jhan do the non- 
susfiended group. In addition, they tend to derive 
significantly less satisfaction .from their ex- 
periences in* the school setting than do. the non- 
suspended group. In part; these relatively negative - 
evaluations may result trocp unpleasant confronta- 
tions between staff and students who break the 
scRoors, rules' -or violate 'its implicit norms. These 
deviations from the norm require disciplinary ac- 
tion, which makes it difficult for these students and 
the teachers to establish a positive basis for their 
relatiohship. These negative relationships, may be 
perceived as expressions of racism. The suspended 
group tended to perceive the $d^bo\ environment 
as more racist than did the nonsuspended group. In 
research at the university level DiCesare, Selacek, 
and Brooks (1972) suggest that awareness of racism 
on the part of black college students tends to be ^ 
associated with effective functioning in that set- 
ting/ Although awareness of racism may-'facilitate ' 
adaptation in late adolescence, it appears Xo have 
no such effect dunng junior highjchooL An explan- 
ation of the differential relationship between seri- 
Sitivity to racisrrt, and adjustment is not immedi- ' 
ately evident, perhaps, at the junior high school 
level, the absence of significant adjtistmerit dif- 
'ficult'ies may minimize the usefulness of racial at- 
tnbutions to account for unpleasant experiences ij3„ 
the school Alternatively the absence of adjust- 
ment difficulties may make the students less vul- 
nerable to racist treatment by the s{:hool 

With . respect to problem solving, both the 
suspended and nonsuspended groups tend to use 
active formal solutions at similar rates. However, 
the nonsuspended group tends to rely more heavily 
" on the active informal resources than the sifs- 
pended group, and the converse was true ^n th> 
case of passive ^strategies. Also, the suspended 
students! showed 'a preference for aggressive and 
avoidance tactics in dealing with problems. It is in- 
teresting to note that the problem-splving style of 
- the nonsuspended group tends to be more cbnsist- 
' ent with the stated expectations of the school in 
that these students take a relatively active role and ^ 
call upon formal and personal resources in solvihg 
problems. The suspended student's endorsement of 
passive or aggressive * strategies for solving prob- 
lems reflects a lack of problem-solving skills/ ig- 
norance or distrust of formal channels, communi- 
cation skill deficits, or unpleasant experiences with 
usie of formal chnof^els. to solve problems. Reluc- 
tance to call upon the staff" for solving interper-^ 



^n^l problerhs is understandable in light of the 
poor ratings made by suspended students with 
respect to. the quality of their relationship with 
.staff and administrators. The relative passiveness 
V^ith respect to problem solving may be related to a 
sense of powerlessness experienced by the sus- 
pended students. It i^ likely that unfavorable reac- 
tions toward several aspects of the school environ- 
ment makes difficult the development of an active 
behavioral style. Thus, the suF^^nded students may 
be affected by feelings of apathy, rebelliousness, 
and a sense of helplessness in the school The un- 
willingness on the part of the suspended students 
to use formal resources in problem solving may 
also^ reflect a lack of trust in the formal procedures 
and in those 'responsible for implementing these 
procedures (namely, principals, teachers, and 
counselors). Suspended students may not be con- 
vinced that the school personnel will act in the 
students' behalf but will follow standard pro- 
cedures designed for the- benefit of the staff as a 
mechanism for controlling students who do not 
conform. Feelings of powerlessness and the inabil- 
ity to control their own lives Jn the school are at the 
core of the dissatisfaction expressed /by suspended 
students. Thus, the concomitants of suspension, 
especially low satisfaction, combine to produce a 
..decline in achievement and may motivate students 
to drop out of schoollBachman l^TI ' 

Croup Differences. In general .the nonsuspended 
students were found to have a better fit with 
thescho<5l environment in that their behavior, 
problem-solving strategies, and perceptions of the 
school environment "were more congruent with the 
demands of the educational process. Figures 1 and^ 
2 were developed to describe the adaptation proc- 
ess of both the suspended and nonsuspended 
groups. It becomes apparent that poor student- 
school fit exacts a high personal cost ' from sus- 
pended students. Pejorative attitudes toward the 
school signal dissatisfaction by the, suspended 
' students and are associated with aggressive acting 
out behavior or the adoption of a passive stance. 
Consequently, efforts to increase P-E fit are essen- 
tial to improve adjustment for these students. 

It must be understood that, in fliis study, school 
iidjustment is described in terms of congruence 
with school expectations. This approach-should not 
be misinterpreted %.placlflg the blame entirely on 
students ^ -any "^^snatch that occurs. For that 
reasof^T^we must emphasize the fact that neither 
school- nor individual characteristics are negative. 
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Figure 1. Person-Environment Fit Model School Adjustment Process— Suspended Group/' 
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Figure 2. Person-Environment Fit MwJel School Adjustment Process— NonSuspende<l Group. 



wrong, or undesirable in 5e; but, the students who 
are* likely to be suspended ;also tend to exhibit per- 
sonal attributes and problem-solviijg styles not 
acceptable in the school environment. Most^ public 
school settings have been ^designed to accomma 
d,ate the needs pf an adm.itl[edly overworked school 
staff and relatively, compliant students, particu- 
larly those th4t come from middle-class back- 
grounds. These s^tingSs. maV not always be^ suited 
tp the-needsj^and preferences of poor and nonwhite 
students Mj[nQfi^ children ar6 Sljspend6d"iit twice 
theT-aie of whiJtes. Thlfrn^cuity reflects a pervasive 
intolerance on tne part ff the Sf hool for children 
who are differennChildren s Pefense Fund 1975). 
Dijdiriminatory attitudes ,arid practices, onj^ re- 
quired by law in the tease of racially se^gated 



school systems; may now manifest themselves in 
discriminatory^ disciplinary procedure!,. The ifDuit 
of this process is that these students experience d 
pattern of interaction with the schools tliat'faib tu 
facilitate education, creates negative expeUdcKif^ 
about the student's behavior and talents, and 
negatively affects the student s self-image, - 

Thi& unfortunate situation has not been ignored 
altogether. Several school (^stricts nationwide 
have provided alternatives to suspensiun which 
/^nge fronr^ temporary inschoo! programs tu extra- 
giural programs which provide services m a 
separate setting for problem students ^Children s 
Defense Fund 1975). Although in moi>t cases the 
tentions are good-, a conspicuous feature, fjf rnu>t ul 
these programs is* that they^ serve as a suppit-nicMii 
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to traditional classroom approaches, which remain 
unchanged, These alternatives are designed to 'pro- 
duce changes in students: they are called into use 
only after adjustment difficulties have been experi- 
enced. Few inclass alternatives have been 
developed to date. 

What, then, do the results of this study show us 
about the development of ' alternative.^ programs? 
This study pinpoints * several dimensions of the 
school environment which pose difficulties to 
students of diverse cultural backgrounds. Sus- 
pended students can be characterized as high on 
affiliation and control and low on achievement, 
relative to the nonst^ended group, which^suggests ^ 
that the distmction made in organisational 
research o;rthe effects of horizontal versus hierar- 
chical str(jctu\es might account for the results we 
obtained with the suspended.^group and provide a 
blueprint fpr f.hanging classroom environments. 

In smalle^ organizations, horizontal structures 
rather than ^iierarchical produce greater organiza- 
tional sat'j$|action and imprbVed performance 
(Porter an^'Lawler 1965; Likert 1961). Presumably, 
in horizontal-type organizations the decisionmak- 
ing process is less centralized and rigid and allows 
mor^ autonomy and conveys a sense of trust in its 
members (Murrell 1973). Moreover, through such a 
horizontal structure conditions are created within 
the organization wherein it can accommodate 
diversity ^ membership, whether that .diversity is 
attnbutable to race or to behavior styles. The class- 
room environment might profit from this research 
by refashioning classrooms along horizontal rather 
than hierarchical lines. Thus, classrooms may be 
reconstituted to minimize poor fit of suspended 
f^tudents by allowing students more input to 
regulating the school and establishing classroom 
practices. This shift requires more than a 
suggestion-box approach. Moreover, schools must 
develop effective means of con ^unicating with 
students and a process foT accepting students' in- 
put^in a meaningful way. It is likely that the distrust 
and negative evaluations of administrators might 
be dissipated through such a process. Increasing 
the o^pportunities for student-administrator com- 
munication can also build more trusting relation- 
ships and develop the interpersonal skills of 
students. 

To the extent that the school setting, especially 
the tlassroorrv remams inflexible and insensicive to 
the diverse needs of its student populations, un- 
*necessarMy high numbers of stude'^ts will be handi- 



capped in the adjustment process. The data sup- 
porting- the P-E fit situation conceptualization of 
adjustment imply that schools must diversify and 
adapt, if they are to increase their effectiveness. 
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Appendix A. School Environment Questionnaire 



This questionn^e is being used to find out how 
youth feel about their schools; what they like gnd . 
don't like. This information .will be useful in trying 
to improve school environments. Your answers are 
confidential. Responses will be mixed jn with 
answers from other youths. Do not put your nanqe 
on any of the sheets. \. 

Since we are trying to understand better the 
strengths and problems in schools as you see them, 
we ask that you answer in a way that reflects your 
real feelings,^ without exaggerating the good or the 
bad. If you do. not understand a question, feel free 
to ask fpr further information. 

1. How many brothers or sisters live with you? 

i,/ Which parents live with you? 

(1) Both Mother and Father 

(2) Father only 

(3) Mother only 

(4) Not living with parents 

3. What IS the total annual family income? — — 

4. How many times have you been suspended from school this 
past year? . 



you nailer agree nor disagree, mark C (neither) on the answer 
sheet, \^ 



, Approximately how many days of school did you miss as a 
result of suspension? 

How frequently have you been sent down to the principal's 

office this past year because you got into trouble? 

, What was your average grade A B -C D F 

last year? ' ^"^^^ 



S 00 

< 



8. The best education comes from A 
your ovn experiences and not things 
you learn in school. 

9. Instead of being in school, I would A 
rather be out working and making' 
money. , 

10. The best thing about school is that A 
it gives you a chance to make 

friends. 

1 1. This school has too many rules. A 



Z 



Si 

00 

G 



^ob 



Behavioral Preferences 



Directions 

Below is a list of^ activities. Rate how important they are by 
ranking them in the order of importance to you 1 - 1st choice, 2 
- 2nd choice; 3 - 3rd choice; 4 - 4th choice, 5 - 5th choice. 
You may use a number more than once. 

12. Makingfriends 

13. Studying to get the best possible education 

14. Making money ^ 

15. Partying (having a good time) 

16. Smoking^ 



Educational Va'ues 



Directions 

Below IS a list of r>tatements Read them carefully and decide 
to what extent you agree or disagree with that statement as it ap- 
plies to you For example, if you completely agree with the state- 
ment mark A (strongly agree) on the answer sheet, if you do not 
agree but don*t strongly dis<igfee, mark D <slightly dis«igfee), if 



Sources of Satisfaction 



Directions 



Below IS a list of statements Read them carefully and decide 
to what extent you agree or disagree with that statement as it 
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apphos to you M..rk the aDpropn.ite letter on your answer sheet 



S 00 DO 

<y> < < 



c 



Of ^ Of 

3 CriO 



17. a spared to other schools, my 
school IS one of the best 

18, I enjoy being in school 

:9 Most of the l»me school is bonng 

20 My tc\»chers are very helpful to me. 

21 In general I am unhappy with my 
school. 



BCD 



A 
A 
A 
A 



C 
C 

c 
c 



D 
D 
D 
D 



School Strengths 



Dtri<Uon$ 

()i it)e Items below, check to wnat extent you agree that the 
Mlowmg are str(>ngths of thmgs that vou like about your school 

16 ^ 



5P <:> 0/ 

g Si £f 

2 5b 00 

Cn < < 



5i i 3 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


8 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 



22 Tiie variety of social activities 

23 Chance to meet with friends 

24 Lunch f)enods 

25 Math courses 

26 English courses 

27 Physical Education courses 

School Problems 

Directions 

Check to what extent you agree that each of the following 
pres<"nts st>rious problem, for you or things you do not like .ibout 
your school 



28. 
29 
30 



32 
33 
U 

37 



Difficulty in making fnends(l) 
Teachers' criticism oi students (R) 
Teachers' unwillingness to listen to 
students iC) 

Teachers' not liking or respecting 
me(R) 

Students' not having a voice in how 

the school IS run (C) 

Rules which are unfair to -students , 

(C) 

TfX) much emphasis on school work 

and not enough time to have fun (I) 

Lack of social activities (I) 

Too many rules (C) 

Students' and teachers' failure to 

talk to each other (R) 



A 

A 

A 



Z 

t 

c 
c 



< 

B 
B 
B 
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2 5 
<S 5 

E 
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A 
A 
A 



B 
B 
B 



C 
C 
C 



D 
D 
D 



If 1 - never; 2 - seldom; 3 - sometimes; 4 - often; 5 - 
almost always, indicate: 

38. How often do your teachers compliment you on your school 
work?_ - 

39 How often do the students in your school get a chance to 
" work with teachers in planning what their school work will 
be-like what topics will be studied, or how they will be 
studied?. 

40. How often are your teachers willing to listen to problems 
and help find solutions? ^ 

41. liow often are your principals willing to listen to problems 
and help find solutions? 

Direcitons 

Select one num^f m each row which best describes the 
teachers at your school. 

42. Good 
43 Kind 

44. Helpful 

45. Understanding 

Directions 

Selec; one number in each row which best describes the prin- 
cipal in your school. 

46. Good 

47. Kind 
AS. Helpful 
49, Understanding 



5 4 3 2 T Bad 

5 4 3 2 1 Cruel 

5 4 3 2 1 Not helpful 

5 4 3 2 1 Not understanding 



5 4 3 2 1 Bad 

5 4 3 2 1 Cruel 

5 4 3 2 1 Not helpful 

5 4 3 2 1 Not understanding 



Directions 

For each of the\ollowing statements, select one number which 
best descnbes your feelings: 



50 For the most part, black students in 

my school receive a fair shake. 
5K White teachers are really concerned 
that black students get a good 
education. 
52. In general, black students have just 
as much say or influence on how 
my school is run as white students. 
In general, black students have just 
as much say or influence on student 
social activities and clubs as white 
students. 

Most teachers in my school are 
prejudiced. 
5^ Most white teachers dislike black 
Students simply because they are 
black. 

56. I would like my school better if all 
of the faculty and students were 
black. 



1 2 



3 



^1 
^5 



53 



54. 
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Problem Solving 



Directions 



You will be given a number of situations that may occur in the 
school environment. In the spaces provided, write what you 
would most likely do it' you were actually in that situation. 

You were having frequent conflicts with one of your teachers^ 
and you feci he/she is treating you unfairly. What would you do 
about it? 



Select one number in each row which best reflects how likely 
you are to do each of the following dllernatives. 



Select one number in each row t>eIo\v which best reflect^ how 
likely vou are to do each of the lollowing: 



rj 



to 



65. join m the fight 

66- Attempt to stop the fight 

67. Report the incident to a teacher or 
principal 

68. Ignore the mcident 



If yuu were wdlkmg Juwn the hall during a change uf cla^^es 
and another student ^huve^ yuu withuut •ip'jlugizmg a:> hc^ gues 
by, knocking your books to the floor, wnnt would you do? 



57. Cut class frequently 

58. Give the teacher a hard time in 
class 

59. Co to parent(s) for help 

60. let it go (do nothing) 



3 
3 

3 
3 



C o c 

3 > 3 



Suppose you wanted to organize a new student club withiri 
your school. How would you begin to put your ideas in motion? 



Select one number m each row which best reflects how hkely 
you are to do each vOf the foHowing alternatives. 



Select one number in each row which best reflects how likely 
you are to do each of the following. 



>^ ^ 

0/ ^ ^ ^ s 

> A ^ 2 3 >3 



69. Return the shove 5 

70. Report the person o a teacher or 5 
principal 

71. Verbally abuse the person 5 

72. Ignore the incident 5 



Suppose a teacher returns your exam and has marked it F" 
because iie/she claims you were seen cheating You try to explain 
to (he tpacher that you don't cheat, but it doesn't work-^the 
grade remain:*- but yuu did nut cheat What wuuld you Jo^ 



61. Talk Jt over with teacher(s) 

62. Talk it ov6r with pnncipal(s) 
,63. Talk it over with counselor(s) 
64. Talk only with students 

Suppose, as you leave the school building at the end of a 
school day, you notice two students physically attacking another 
student. What would you do? 



^ 0) 0) 

> "Jj "Jj 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



c a> c 

3 >3 

2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 



Select one number to each row below which f>esi reflects how 
likely you are to do each of the tollowing. 





> 














0^ 






1! 




> ^ 


Jj 




3 




73. Physically confront the teacher to 


5 


4 


3 


^2- 




drive your point 












74. Talk it over with the counselor or 


5 


4 


3 


2 




principal 












75. Cut the class to avoid future 
hassles 


5 


4 


3 


2 














76. Complain to the suf>enntendent's 


5 


4 


3 


~ 2 




office 












77. Ignore the incident 


5 


4 


3 


2 
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Chapter 9 

!n Dallas School Desegregation Is a Business Affair 



Char/es V. Wiliie 



( 
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ABSTRACT 



(,overnnu>oi dia-Uives which ^eek to eliminate racial segregation in the public schools have met vv.ih 
h'voN ot suucs. In some school d.stncts across the Nation, viabl^ desegregation plans are be- 
M>r.s!fucted and implemented, which can provide valuable insights toward eilectively translormmg 
,he in>^tution oi public education from a dual to a unitary system. The Dallas, Tex., school district 
stanils out m this Much of the success of school desegregation m Dallas i? attributable to the 

fl^(• pafticipatiuii o! private as well as public institutions in the community. As the evolutionary path 
of a» "di>trKi\ desegregation plan is traced, U becomes clear that school desegregation problems <,an 
hxt M.tveti onlv aN trust eMSts between minorities and any sector of the community that is capable of 
^rn(>r,i!tng < ollertive community support for the redress of minority grievances. The dialog and joint 
pL,Mn,nK between racial minorities and white business leaders in Dallas have allowed for un- 
prtH ♦'dented accomplishments m the struggle for institutional refomi The role played by business in 
Oaflis c!rsegregatron eltort is suggestive of the progressive impact that powerful sectors of other 
f ommuoities « an have on the problems of school desegregation. 
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Dallas H d business-controlled community. The 
political stmcture, the educational system, volun- 
tary health and welfare associations, and even the 
churches and synagogues all are controlled by 
business. Some have called Dallas a business 
oligarchy. Because business power is so pervasive 
in the community, its leaders of necessity become 
involved in. nonbusiness issues, such as school de- 
segregation. Througli years ol dependency on busi- 
ness, these other systems have tailed to develop 
the skill and capacity to rally together segments of 
the community outside then control Thus, an 
educational issue, such as school desegregation, 
that involves public opinion and political, 
economic, racial and educational components for 
successful implementation, could not be handled 
by the school system alone. The only system in 
Dallas capable ct marshaling joint effort in the 
community is the business sector. 

Despite its pervasive control, there are sectors of 
the community beyond the immediate influence of 
the business oligarchy. These are the racial and 
ethnic communities whose residents have been 
treaterl largely as invisible people in the past and 
excluded from participation in public affairs. 
Because they vyere discriminated against during the 
age of segregauon, the racial and ethnic minorities 
in Dallas constituted less than the majonty and 
consequently had little to lose by not going along 
Q 'itii business leadership's proposals. 



When they finally decided to cease cooperating 
in their own oppression, the Vacial and ethnic 
minorities' of Dallas filed a class-action suit in the 
Federal Court in 1970. The suit charged that they 
had been denied equal protection of the law in the 
education that the Dallas Independent School 
District had provided for them. The prominent 
racial and ethnic minorities in Dallas are blacks 
\nA Mexican-Americans, who together are slightly 
more than a majority of the school-age children. 
Thus, any remedy or plan to grant relief from past 
experiences of segregated education would require 
a massive change m the educational system for the 
whole community, including whites, because of the 
size of the aggrieved population. 

Few individuals from the racial and ethnic popu- 
lations had participated actively in community 
decisionmaking in the past. Most were working 
class and lower class and therefore werc^ beyond 
the pressures that the business community usually 
exerts to obtain compliance with its proposals. 
Thus, tf^e past practice of a few top business 
leaders arriving at a decision that they believed to 
be appropriate and then assigning some of their 
colleagues the responsibility for carrying it out did 
not work for the .school desegregation issue. The 
bUsmess leaders did hot know the real desires and 
complaints of the plaintiffs and the populations 
they' represented, and th^ racial minorities-espe- 
daily the poor-had nothing to lose by insisting 
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that they should bv given better education. Their 
inadequate education tretiuently^ had been ut^ed 
against them as the baMs for dertying equal access 
to opportunities in the past. 

Moreover, the school desegregation issue clearly 
was a national issue that transcended the limits uf 
any local community. Dallas busmesh leader^ said 
theyj^ud to become invdWed alter they read about 
the horror stones pertaining to schuo! desegrega- 
tion in Boston and Louisville, Oallds business 
leaders did not vvant their community tu expen- 
ence the same disruptions. They also said they did^ 
not want the situation to^ deteriorate, for then 
whites would leave the city as they did m Atlanta 
and in Washington, D.C. Finally, they were anxious 
about maintaining a good business climate in the 
region. The business leaders considered commu- 
nity turbulence associated with school desegrega- 
tion to be incompatible with a good business 
climate, the promotion of which was of highest 
priority. 

Although Dallas is in the Southwest, the city 
could be called conservative Interracial relations 
during the first half of the 20th century typically 
were the same as those found elsewhere in the 
South. Dallas business leaders therefore felt that 
they could not promote desegregation but could 
participate in the issue for the purpose of pro- 
moting quality education for all ^ind obedience to 
the law. Educational excellence and law and order 
were stances consistent with the conser\'ative aod 
elitist orientation of Dallas business leaders 

Betore such a strategy could be developed, how- 
ever, other changes were necessary. The Dallas 
Citizens -Council, consisting of the heads of the 200 
most significant businesses in the area, was a major 
influence in the decisionmaking. It had not .taken 
pro}X?r cognizance ot the nhool desegregation 
issue, largely because its members were not in con- 
tact with, and had no mechanism for promoting 
communication with, racial minonties. There 4S 
evidence that this group had l(j>t some of its con- 
tacts with other sectors ut the community as well. 
For example, a protessional mass media specialist 
was elected mayor. He was not the candidate en- 
dorsed by the Citiztms Council, as most mayors had 
been in the past. Although the insurgent political 
movement was short-lived, the more or less inde- 
pendent mayor shocked the business establish- 
^ ments, which largely had had their way in politics 
with predictable outcomes. 
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The event of the elecfion of a nonestablishment 
mayor and the insistence by black ctnd Mexican- 
Americans through the court on a fair share of 
educational seivices upset the equiiibriom. Com- 
munity tranquility of the past that had been assg- 
ciated with a booming business climate was 
threatened. This tranquility had been maintained at 
great expense to the aspirations and interests of 
racial and ethnic minorities in Dallas When they 
began to make noi:>es, the top busines*^ leaders 
in Dallas did not know what to do, but they were 
concerned. 

Younger business leaders who wanted a part in 
decisionmaking and some of the older business 
leaders who had maintained lines of communica- 
tion with o!^er sectors of the community through, 
for example, the United Way and some agencies 
and associations with a base in the minority com- 
munity, such as the Urban League and the Black 
Chamber of Commerce, realized that solutions to 
the impending school desegregation issue de- 
pended as much on the responses of the minorities 
as on the initiative of the majority. Some of the 
younger business leaders were connected with na- 
tional firms with outlets in other communities that 
had experienced court-ordered school desegrega- . 
tion. These firms alerted their Dallas people of the ' 
need to deal affirmatively with desegregation. The^ 
U/ban League served as a communication link, too. 
At one of its meetings, an attorney advised the 
b^ard that the school desegregation issue was too 
complicated to be handled by politicians and law- 
yers only, that chaos would occur if the commifriity 
were not involved. This prediction was sufficient to 
spur some well-respected business leaders into 
action. 

The Dallas Cuizens Council and the Greater 
Dallas Planning Council-top business and 
political groups^were informed of the need to 
develop a unified urban-planning strategy that 
could tackle governmental, educational, housing, 
and other community probleT^is, in addition to 
those more specifically concerned with business. 
The top business leadership in the community 
acknowledged that a structure different from that 
which currently existed was needed to implement 
such a strategy. The Chamber of Commerce had 
already been experimenting w1t^h obtaining a 
broader base of community input in the work of its 
Urbaa^ Affairs Department, with Chicano admin- 
istrative staff leadership, and was asked to refine 
the proposal for a new comprehensive planning 
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Structure in the tommunity. The structure that 
came into being was 'he Dallas Alliance. The 
40.member Dallas Alliance Board was black, 
brown, and white; members were affiliated with a 
range of -community organizations, including the 
Dallas Community Council and the Dallas Black 
Chamber of Commerce. It was one of the first deci- 
sionmaking forums in the community that con- 
sisted of a vanety oi community leaders. The 
alliance was financed largely by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The alliance' mitfally decided to work on hous- 
ing but the Federal judge m charge .of the Dallas 
school desegregation publicly challenged business 
leaders to become involved in the search for a solu- 
tion. An attorney for the plaintiffs indicated .that 
community members, m addition to lawyers and 
f)oliticians, uught to be invofved. Somf business 
leaders wore tearful that a botched solution might 
lead to community stnte and contnbute to a poor 
business climate. All ot these pressures resulted in, 
the alliance accepting the responsibility for devel- 
' opmg a plan to desegregate the public schools of 
the Dallas Independent School System as a major 
task. The plan, eventually accepted and ordered by 
the U.S. District Court, was one that was proposed 
by the Education Task Force of the Dallas Alliance.^ 
A unique aspect of the Task Force is that it con- 
sisted of blacks, browns, and whites, and had 
business and other community interests repre- 
sented. However, the Task Force could not have 
been ettective it minorities had distrusted the other 
members who participated in it. ReCogn'zing the 
limited trust which minonties h^ in the public 
education bureaucracy of the community and 
realizing that some interests in the community 
were against racial integration on ideological 
grounds, the business leaders did two things: They 
stack'ed the white positions on the Task Force with 
businessmen, and they deliberately claimed a 
minority of the Task Force positions for whites so 
that persuasion would be the chief option available 
them on formal votes. Not only was business in- 
volved so deeply in a controversial community 
issue, an unprecedented experience, but the deci- 
sion to give up voting control was extraordinary. 
These moves represented defirntF^Gbanges in the 
way business had operated in the past and 
^ reflected the changing pattern of business leader- 
^ ship and business participation in the community. 
In assuming their new posture, the Dallas business 
leaders made a conscious attempt to make whites 



■ who opposed desegregation as invisible in the com- 
munity planning process as black and brown pro- 
tagonists had been in the past. This was an interest- 
ing turnabout. Although business leaders were a 
minority of the members of the Educational Task 
Force of the Dallas Alliance, they financed the" 
operation and still were in charge of defining the 
context within which negotiations would take 
place and in determining who would be involved as 
participants in the negotiating process. 

The business leaders e,xcluded those opposed to 
school desegregation, not because they were un- 
sympathetic to the segregationists, out because of 
the essential pragmatism of the business leaders. 
They followed a law-and-order approach The law 
required a plan to desegregate and transform a 
dual educational structure into a unitary system 
Opposition to this legal requirement was sure to 
create as much and probably mc.e confusion and 
turbulence in the community than an orderly plan 
tor school desegregation, and business leaders had 
become involved to forestall disruption and to en- 
sure a predictable peaceful outcfomc-an orderly 
com-nunity is essential in maintaining a good busi- 
ness climate. Because the business co/nmunity was 
committed to law and order, even >. law that some 
did not like, and because all lawful efforts to resist 
the legal requirement of a unitary public school 
'system seemed futile in view of the rUlingS of the 
Federal Distnct Court and the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in favor of the plaintiffs, the business leader- 

■ ship identified the opposition to the court findings 
as a. disruptive influence in the coirimunily and 
deliberately contained or bypassed it. 

In the end, overcoming disruption and maintain-, 
ing order, essential in promoting a good business 
climatt in the community, we/e the primary goals 
of business leaders. They were achieved in the past 
by suppressing the concerns ofMhe black and 
brown minorities who were integrationists. Now 
that these could not be contained, the business 
strategy for maintaining public order was to sup- 
press the concerns of the white segregationists. In 
the deliberations on a school desegregation plan, 
the segregationists were consigned to the status of 
invisible people, as racial minorities had been in 
the past. Some business leaders probably were 
motivated to search for a workable plan to desegre- 
gate the public schools because of their religious 
values. Many were involved, however, not so much 
out of a moral conviction but because of a desire 
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to stabilize thi- community bO that businesses 
, could continue tu prosper. 

Invariably the question is raised whether the 
* business sector could be this effective in achieving 
peacerul sehoul desegregation *in other com- 
. munities. The ansvver turns, in part, not on what 
business leaders are willing to do but whom racial 
mmonties are willing to trust. In Dallas, the leader- 
ship ut the black and brown populations began to 
tru:>t bubincbs leaders, because they increasingly 
acted in a trustworthy way. The linkage between 
business and racial minority leaders to develop an 
honorable school desegregation plan was a direct 
consequence of the distrust that existed between 
other community leaders and racial mmonties. Any 
sect(jr ut the community— business, religious, 
educational, or political— could do for the school 
desegregation pfocesb what the business sector did 
in Dallas. i]> it it has the skill and know-how to 
coordinate a joint community effort and (2) if the 
aggneved oppressed people trusted its leadership 
sufficiently to cooperate in the searcfe for a solu- 
tion mutually beneficial for all. The initiatives of 
business or any other sector would fail if those for 
whom remedial action was intended did not trust 
the initiators. 

Trust and distrust seldom matenalize at once, 
they usually are the outcome of incremental ef- 
forts. By Its anions, the business leadership m 
Dallas earned the trust of racial minorities, as the 
educational and other leadership had earned their 
distrust. Nearly a ^decade before the business- 
sp<;risored Dallas Alliance began working on a 
school desegregation plan, the Dal^as Chamber of 
Commerce approached the Dallas^ Independent 
School Distnct with proposals for ir^provement of 
Uxal vocational education and actively worked for 
the passage ot u school bond issue to provide funds 
tor the establishment of a Sciefice/Technicai 
Center. The effort was not entirely c^ltruistic. The 
School f)istnLt provided the necessary funding so 
that the C hamber <>t Commerce could hire staff to 
assist a Career Education Advisory Board consist- 
ing ot business and industrial leaders. This Board 
' came into existence tn 1971. The black and brown 
fxjfJulatMjns noted that some staff would come 
from Um' nuitunty community. Among other things, 
this and *ts ,tafi developed paid irtternships, 

suM»i:}> i ?" and job placements for students. 
Wit^ti' vv,i^ MiiiMeiliate payoff for students^ who par- 
tic tp,i!(d 'ri f f| j< atiunal programs for which a busi- 
nps> .uonsofed gn^up was providing oversight. This 



kind of payoff engendered some trust among 
"minority people in areas where the. unemployment 
rate for teenagers and young adults Is exceedingly 
high. 

In a recent study of a sample of adult heads of 
households in Dallas, 77 percent said they favored 
increased approval rating uf any of the programs in 
the Dallas Independent' School District. For this 
anj other reasons, the minority community leaders 
were sufficiently trusting of the business sector to 
work with its leaders toward a joint solution of 
school desegregation. If business leaders had ig- 
nored the legitimate concerns of the racial minority 
populations, they would have been distrusted as 
much as leaders of other sectors of the community 
are distrusted, and cooperative action would have 
been difficult to achieve. Thus, the conclusion is 
not that schqol desegregation can be solved only 
with business participation but that it can be solved 
only when trust exists between minorities 3nd any 
sector of the community capable of generating col 
lective commiimi^y support for the redress of 
minority grievances. In pallas,^it was the business 
sector that was trust>vi5rthy and capable of this. In 
another community, it could be the political sector 
or even the religious sector. 

Other institutions in Dallas were inert or outright 
adversaries of the racial minorities. The Dallas In 
dependent School District was a defendant in the 
school desegregation court case. This alone sig- 
naled a l^eakdown Jn trust between the black and 
brown peculations and the education system If the 
religious system was involved,, it was indirect and 
passive, influencing some of the values of some of 
the business leaders who participated in negot.a- 
tions with the minorities. Formally, however and 
this was the activity that minonties could see, the 
churches were busying themselves with efforts to 
establish private schools. They could be called 
private alternatives to desegregated public educa- 
tion, although most church-sponsored schools pro- 
claimed to be open institutions, and a few enrolled 
some black and brown students as token evidence. 
Minorities did not trust religious institutions that 
engaged in this practice. 

Politics in Dallas were known to be greatly in- 
fluenced by the business community. Minorities 
wisely chose to negotiate directly with business 
leaders who would work with them. Fortunately for 
the city, individuals in both groups determined that 
It was in their self-interest to work cooperatively to 
solve the school desegregation crisis. The fulfill- 
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menr of self-interest is the most appropriate basis 
for social action and mutual trust, in Dallas, the 
successful interaction between minority and busi- 
ness leaders attests to the validity of this pnnciple. 

The Dallas Plan developed by the alliance, and 
adopted and ordered by the Court, divided the 
Dallas Independent School District into six geo- 
graphic subdistncts. One subdistrict was said to be 
<ilready integrated and exempted from the remedy. 
Another subdistrict. Southeast Oak Cliff, was left 
predominantly black. More than half of the black 
children m the Dallas Independent School District 
(where 44 percent are black, 44 percent white, and 
12 percent Chicano, reside in the predominantly 
black district. Children, froir kindergarten through 
the third grade, attend neighborhood schools. Mid- 
dle schools were established for grades seven and 
eight' The ninth giade was incorporated into high 
school and extends to grade 12. The use ol trans- 
portation to achieve a desegregated education was 
most frequent tor students in grades four through 
eight. These students were assigned to schools 
within their subdistncts to achieve a racial balance. 
As students were reassigned within a subdistrict, 
cross-town busing became unnecessary. A few 
schools with special and extraordinary educationa 
opportunities at the high school level were called 
"magnet" schools. Such schools, created for grades 
four through six, were called "vanguard" schools, 
and, for grades seven and eight, "academies." 

The Dallas Plan required desegregation of top. 
administrative "positions in the Dallas Independent 
School Districf over a period of 3 years so that the 
proportions of blacks, whites, and Mexican- 
Americans would be similar to the proportions of 
students of these groups enrolled in the entire 
system. Staff and teachi.-s also were to be .scruited 
and appointed according to an affirmative action 
plan so that in due time their numbers would cor- 
" respond to the proportions of students in the major 
racial and ethnic groups enrolled in the system. 
Finally the plan was to be audited by an interna 
and external group semi-annually, with the external 
auditor being appointed by the Federal judge. The 
business community contributed significantly to 
the enrichment of the magnet schools. Moreover, 
the business leaders turned their attention to ways 
of harmonizing differences and disagreements over 
portions of the Dallas Plan, with the expressed goal 
of attempting to prevent an appeal. A black law 
firm was retained for legal consultation. 



The nearly all-black East Oak Clift subdistrict 
was probably one of the most controversial aspects 
of the Dallas Plan because of the large number o 
blacks in it that continue to receive a segregated - 
education in racially isolated schools. So that the 
educational experiences in the Oak Clilt schools 
may be tailored to the unique cultural needs ol the 
students, an assistant superintendent was ap- 
pointed to oversee this subdistnct This adminis- 
trative officer is a black woman and is (he only 
assistant supenntendent based in a subdistrict In 
general, the administrative structure of the Dallas 
Independent School District is centralized The 
Oak Cliff subdistrict is the only one which is ad- 
ministered with decentralized authority 

What" appeared to be an asset in which 
minorities could handle their own alfair-^ is rapidly 
becoming a liability in that the energy of minority 
leaders that should be focused on the total educa- 
tional system is focused on the subdistnct that all 
believe to be "their" district. Not only is the re- 
mainder of. the Dallas Independent School District 
not receiving the beneficial input and surxeillance 
of blacks because of their extraordinary- concern 
with the Oak Clift subdistrict, but the dL4.nition of 
what IS an appropriate education lor blacks is shap- 
ing up as a battleground. This has the possibility ol 
further dividing members of the black minority 
along social class lines, with a tug of war between 
affluent and middle-class blacks on the one hand 
and working-class and poor blacks on the other 
over the style and brand of education they consider 
to be appropriate. Such a definition would not be 
cause for bitter debate if blacks had not been led 
to look upon the schools m the Oak subdistrict 
as "theirs." This circumstance has shifted the issue 
from whar is an appropriate education to what is an 
appropriate black education. And on this issue 
each black is an authority. Thus, the administrator 
of this subdistrict is likely to be caught in a sharp 
internal racial cross-fire from which no one can 
emerge victorious. Meanwhile, the school system 
at large proceeds with implementation of the 
Dallas Plan without adequate surveillance by 
blacks who, with Mexican-Americans, constitute a 
majonty of all students in the Dallas schools. 

The controversial aspect of the nearly all-black 
subdistrict therefore inheres not only in the racia 
isolation that it perpetuates but also in the internal 
racial warfare that it is likely to generate Such in- 
ternal bickering did not surface so clearly m the 
past when segregation could be attributed to 
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racuil discrimmatiun and exli^rnal sources could be 
pointed to as the reason tor the separation from the 
community at large. A sense o\ we are m this 
together agamst a common enemy" prevailed then. 
Now that the separation from the mainstream is ac- 
cepted voluntanly by blacks who participated in 
designing the Dallas Plan, the ^teparation takes on 
new meaning, and the issue of whom the district 
belgngs to and for what purpose it is isolated 
emerges. There is no common enemy to point to 
now. 

Meanwhile, those who grudgingly accepted inte- 
gration can use the*nearly all-black subdistrict as a 
scapegoat by oversimplifying the internal struggle 
among blacks and defining It as an example to 
show that blacks are incapable of self-government 
and controlling their own affairs. The nearly all- 
black subdistrict in the Dallas Plan is indeed con- 
troversial, and the ultimate outcome is unknown. 

The response of the racial mmonties to any 
school desegregation plan is an important compo- 
nent m whether or not the plan will succeed. The 
Dallas business structure clearly, has recognized 
this fact. Some long-time observers ot the Dallas 
community power structure have credited the 
Sryear fight over school desegregation with 



revitaluing the ^business leaderslup m the com- 
munity and ushering m a new set of leaders who 
take counsel with minorities as well as amortg 
themselves. <^ 

The joint planning between racial niinonties and 
white business leader^j is new and exciting. One 
year after court-ordered school desegregation 
based on the Dallas Plan, the v\hite business 
leaders in the community call it a success, despite 
the fact that at least half of the black students m 
the Dallas Independent School District are continu- 
ing to be educated in racially isolated schools in 
the nearly all-black Oak Cliff subdistrict and 
despite the fact that this segregated arrangement 
could result in intraracial stnfe among blacks. 

There have been solid accomplishments in educa- 
tion as a result^ of the joint black-brown-white plan- 
ning for school desegregation. Tf^e magnet schools 
in Dallas are shining examples of the educational 
benefit of school desegregation. Yet. the definition 
of success for the Dallas Plan appears to be based 
not so much on what has been accomplished as how 
it has been accomplished. Peacefully. Tranquility, of 
course, is something of value, if it can be accom- 
plished withoJt^siippressing the self interests of one 
sector of the comrmJrKty to facilitate fulfillment of 
the self-interests of others. \^ 
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A co.:on view a.ons managers is .ha. 'edu-B e.pl^^^^^^^^^^^^ Sf^r l^.ti^nno eS 
personnel effi 
Employment 



>n view among managers is that reducing empjuy.nc.i — "L"„„nt m FmnI 

personnel eScy ,n fhejr or|anjza.ions. Since .his ---P-;"" ^^^^^^^^^^ 

en, Opportuni,4EO)_ efforts, .s ,mpor,an '^o ~ ^ P°^^.^_^^, 



^ r thor^rioc m fArt indicale that discrin.maiion does not have a rational 

"onoLrb:;,s a~rlS '-^ 'o -reased. no, decreased, efficiency .n 

TZlT^^X^^'^^'^'^ been made .ha, sho.,erm cos. and ■nefjciencres .^^^ 

L,ls TrcoS dLirnLLn, EEO ac,iv,s,s can ,ur,v efT-cenc. a^umen,s ,n ,hc.r favor. 
Xallyw..h.hosewhoareo,he,vviseindifferen,,owardorsupport.ve of EEO efforts. 
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The elimination of discrmrtnation in employment 
has 'been a goal of the Federal Government for 
many years. In fact,' it has been about 30 years 
since President Truman sent a civil rights message 
to Congress and ordered an end to racial discnm-, 
ination in the. Armed Forces. Well over 15 years 
have passed since the Government made Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) a national pnority 
through passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.' Yet, 
despite the time that Institutions have had to gam 
experience with EEO and despite the marshaling of 
strong legal and moral arguments, eniployment 
discrimination has not been entirely eliminated. 
The legal and moral arguments, in combination 
with govemmental pressure, apparently have not 
been sufficient to induce organizations to institute 
totally equitable employment practices. Econonj'C 
arguments have beer, raised to counter the legal 

and moral ones. .... 

A common view is that reducing discriminatiori 
will be costly to organizations. Through personal 
bxperiences with organizations, the author has 
discovered that this view is reflected in such 
statements as: 

We canno, find qualified minori,y workers.-so h.nng more 

minori,ies means reducing efficiency 

We would have ,o change all our hiring and promo,ion 

practices. 

Our workers will no, work well wi,h minori,ies. 
Our clients would obiect if we placed a minor ly in tha. 
sales |ob. 



Such views must be taken seriously. Most .organiza- 
tions are, of necessity, highly concerned with efti- 
ciency and potential loss of revenue. The key ques- 
tion then, is whether statements of the type hsted 
above are acdurat^. What response can be made to 
these statements? Further, can the persistence of 
discriminatory practices in organizations actually 
be due to efficiency considerations? The purpose 
of this paper is to investigate these questions, 
broadening the analysis to include views counter to 
those given above. 

Employment Discrimination 

Curcent status and recent trends in employment 
discrimination have been investigated by econo- 
mists and industrial relations researchers. A study 
comparing 1960 an;] 1970 census data showed a 
15-percent improvement in the nonwhite-to-white 
earnings ratio (Hdworth, Gwartney, and Haworth 

1975) Reviews of prior research also concluded 
that nonwhite ear..Mgs have risen relative to white 
earnings (Anderson and Wallace 1975; Flanagan 

1976) A tabulation through 1974 of a similar earn- 
ings ratio indicates that this trend has continued 
(Ashenfelter 1976, p. 478). However, Haworth et 
al 's cohort analysis revealed that less than half of 
the gain, about 6 percent, can be attributed to 
reduced discrimination by employers. Another 6 
percent is attributable to the departure from the 
labor force of older nonwhites and entry ot 
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younger, * bltteff {prepared non.whinrs. Sinniiarly, 
Flanagan's (1976) review found sonne support* for 
gains being attnbutable^ to innprov^ed nnmority 
worker quality, esj^ually among black males. 
Thus, the trend in relative nonwhite earnings is op- 
ward, but only part of this trend is a'ttributable to 
reduced employment discrimination. 

Data indicate that tfie upward trend has not 
'brought about parity with vvhites, at least among 
-.young workers. While Haworth et atv>(1975) report' 
better returns to education (i/e., better ecpploymeni 
utilization of capabilities) -for young inan^ld, an 
^tirfiings differential in favor of whites persists even 
in the youngest cohods. Investigatiori of personnel 
records ..oj* three Chicago area firms indicates racial 
discrimination attributable to hinng and 'initial 
placement practices in t^o of six samples 'of 
.workers (Cassel, Director, and Doctors, 1975). 
Anderson and ^Wallace'^ (1975) review concludes 
that earnings differentials still exist, especially 
among young and prime-age black males. Such 
black males have been leaving the labor force in in- 
creasing numbers, no longer bothenng to search for 
jobs, investigation of recent unemployment rates 
for yo'jng blacks provides ample explanation of 
this phenomenon and suggests that there has been 
discrimination ifi hirmgr A large sample comparison * 
of changes in individual workers' earnings^ from 
1965 to 1970 shows differentials in favor of whites, 
even among those ^remaining with the same firm 
(Steinberg 197S), suggesting discrimination in 
placement ^^nd promotion. 

A Survey of young black male professionals 
shows that only 28 percent feel they have opportu- 
nity equal to 'that of whites, many citing difficulty 
in moving into supervisory or management posi- 
tions (Shapiro 1973). Over 50 percent of their white 
bosses agree that they haC-e fewer opportunities. 

In summary?/ the picture that emerges from both 
objective and subjective data is that discnmination 
still exists in hjnng, placement, and promotion. 



Initial Cause^^f Employment 
Discrimination 

Knowledge of the possible causes of discrimina- 
tion helps in understanding the persistence of 
discrimination and the costs associated with its 
reduction. The causes considered here focus on the 
organizational rather ^han the psychological level. 

A potential cause of the development of racial 
.discrimination in organizations is simply that prej- 



udice vvas^*peFv<yM\e amujj^ ufKauj/.ita^pal 
members, leading natufall> Iht- iku !i4>iutnt o\ 
policies and practices lefledui^ uiusi afl'liiut.s. A 
second possible caOtJ^ is that tdusin^was pit^cnt lU 
society at Targe, resulting at edutation aj^ul 
training of minorities and. Ukij, u v\tf iou i^ppon 
lumlies. ^A third p6^sil>k tause i?»^' thuf, racist' at 
titi^des existed* onl> aniun^ sum*. i^r^aiU/'altuiial 
members, but "these attitudes and tht if lutitut un- 
alization were tolerated l^y iht ft st ui iIk inuiibeib 
(Waters 1976b). Kw historical analysts 'ol illegal 
(e.g., price-fixing) activity, in ufj^ani/ations 
demonstrates that a*>mair gruup middle man- 
agers Can effectively in;5tUutioiUi!ue pu/*tdufb5 
which are contrary tu tup majia^eaient pv>!kv 
(Wafers I976ci). With passive ai^ctptan^^e by jlhi rs 
in the organiiratibrt of racist praclue^^ «» ^mall 
number of managers and other dewsiun(VMke.s 
(e.g., union stewards) tan make di^umunatory 
practices pervasive and persisti^nt, Eai h of tlu^sc 
possible causes has im[}lications Jof the piubknis 
associated with reducing discrimination. 

The third explanation is llie uu^st nuvt 1 ami 
deseaes further analysis at this pijint. It ha> ih** od 
va/itage of parsimony in that U dot s not leiiuue 
uniformity of attitude^ acri>^^ lai^r numi^^rs of 
*people, yet it explains 1ua\ di.stiiiMnatiii , j^rai laes 
can persist, even if lhuT,c vMih ratiM vKv\^ v^^rt \u 
leave the organization. \u\ (.xample, \\ mmorilvcs 
were only hired into Io^a \k -kA, ilnitine jobs 17? a 
segregated unit, mana^enieril aouU ^uhst qurutK 
find it difficult to promote tlieni because of Iheir 
lack of acquired skills. Manage r^Kul niuild havL to 
engage m active prograois to pi* u rit iuUm dis- 
crimination, e.g.,. nev\ recruiting M,n»<rs •\i#tild 
have, to be found, if minonUes \Mth ia*>a ^vills 
were to be hired. On an optimi-^lii nwU, iat Jlurd 
cause implies that the /^lOLe-.s (jr.gihalK useo a 
small group to irfstitute (fiu lumrjaU^i^ pia* tilts 
could be used by an^jthei small gioup loi I'lt op 
posite purpose. A small group at middlt «»fga.ii/a 
tional levels could influent e some kev^ decisions* 
and eventually institutionalise equitanle pra< tites 
without new policy directives trom to^ manage- 
ment. But if eliminating disctimmajory pracUco^s 
means incurring additional Losts ajul a leduition m 
work force productivity, as impLed tarlji-i, v» gioujj 
seeking to eliminate discn iiinaUoh vUKiUl Ik op 
posed by many managers, lor vthom eificiencN is 
rightly a major concern, and by tltose \\ho have 
racist views. Institutionalized dKcriminatior* vvoulil 
persist. 
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Eliminating discrimination means not only over- 
coming the inertia associated with li^stitutionali- 
zation of discrimination but also overcoming the 
organizational forces which initially led to and con- 
tinue to support discrimination. The magnitude of 
these forces depends on the cause of discrimina- 
tion. If it is the first cause (perv'asive racism in the 
organization), then the forces will be formidable. If 
it is the second (racism in society but not the organ- 
ization) or the third (small group with racism vie\ys), 
the forces will be less. Thus, the various explana- 
tions for discrimination in organizations carry im- 
.plications for its reduction. 

Further, the question of efficiency is seen to ^ 
be relevant to discrimination in organizations, 
since the attainment of an organization's goals is 
strbngly dependent on its internal efficiency. For 
profit-oriented organizations and those facing tight 
budgetary constraints, demonstrating that » discrim- 
ini)tion leads to lower efficiency provides S strong 
incentive to eliminate discnmination. Conversely, 
if reducing discrimination leads to lower efficiency, 
then organizations can be expected to drag their 
feet on EEO efforts. The discriwination-efficiency 
relationship is therefore a critical one. " ' 

Discrirrjjnation and Efficiency 

Arguments against anti-discnmination activities 
such as the statements at the beginning of this 
pa{>er suggest that reducing discnmination is costly 
to firms because it reduces their efficiency. There i^ 
reason, however, to think that the opposite is the 
case. Efficiency is dependent on the quality of per- 
' formance of the* organization's taskl and the labor 
costs associated with such performance. Holding 
technology and org&nization constant, perform- 
ance quality and cost are determined primarily by 
the skills and motivation ol the employees per- 
forming'the tasks. 

With regard to empincal evidence on discrimina- 
tion and efficiency, consider the situation where an 
organization has slack (Cyert and March 1963), an 
operating surplus which allpws it to sacrifice some 
efficiency. If discrimination can only be engaged in 
at the expense of lower efficiency, then we should 
find more discrimination in organizations with 
slack than in other organizatiqns. That is, business 
^firms which are only marginally profitable should 
have less ability to indulge in the luxury of discrimi- 
nation, while tirms with strong market positions or 
social organizations could afford to discriminate. 



This view^ and the preceding, analysis d(5 indeed 
have empirical if indirect, suppprt-the existence 
of a dual labor^ma?ket. Study of the employment 
experiences of minority workers has led to the view ^ 
that the labor market is segmented into primary 
(favorable)^^ and secondary (distasteful or short- 
term) jobs, with many minorities having no oppor- 
tunities except in the secondary labor market 
(Li^bow 1967; Piore 19^0)- I" ^^e course of inter- 
viewing over 1(30 Chicago^ area firms for a project 
on disadvantaged workers, this writer's observa- 
' tions coincided with the above. Many plants 
located in or near inner-city neighborhoods were 
marginally profitable and experiencing strong com- 
petitive ^ pressures.' Most . such firms had been 
employing minorities for^ years. More .profitable 
firms located in the suburbs had lew minority ' 
workers and began efforts to -hire them only after 
governmental pressure in the late 1960s. The impli- 
cation is that discrimination Is a luxury^that cannot 
be practiced by marginally profitable firms. 

Analyses based on economic theory also lead to 
the conclusion that discrimination comes at the 
cost of lower efficiency (Thurow 1969; Becker 
\97\)l In Becker's model, employers have varying^ 
tastes for discrimination. These tastes imply that an 
employer faced with a black applicant of some- 
what higher skill than a wKite applicant will choose 
the white applicant despite his lower skills. The 
con^quence of such .decisions is that a respurce 
(minority labor) is misallocated, leading to a reduc- 
tion in efficiency. 

The basis of this argument-that employers have 
a taste for discrimination-explains the observed 
existence of the white-nonwhite earnings differen- 
tial. Clearly, it corresponds closely with the first 
cause for discrimination discussed above, that 
racism is pervasive in organizations. Given a taste 
, for discrimination, it is difficult to argue with the 
Jogi? that such a preference leads to reduced effi- 
ciency. By the same logic, the third possible cause 
for discrimmation-that it is institutionalized in 
organizational procedures by a subgroup of organi- 
zational members-also implies that efficiency is 
reduced, since mtnority labor is underutilized 
because of the procedure' bias toward whites. 
Therefore, two of the explanations for discrimina- 
tion imply that^ organizations suffer reduced effi- 
ciency (higher labor costs) if they discriminate. 

Any argument that discrimination does not lead 
to reduced organizational efficiency must deal 
with the observed earnings differential between 
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whiles and nonvvhiies. The second po^bible cause 
ot discrimmalion succebbfully argueb that, because 
o\ dibcrimination in society at large, minority 
workers come to organizations with lower capabil- 
ities than whites. Organizations can therefore 
utilize minorities lo their full capability, tnereby 
satisfying the cnterion lor efficiency, and yet ^how 
a white-nonwhite earnings dtfferential. By this argu- 
ment, the employ.ng organizations themselves are, 
m ertect, not discriminating in a pejorative ^ense 
but dealing objectively with the differentials m 
available labor and therefore maximizing their 
^ labor efficiency. 

This argument does not stand up under empirical 
analysis. The studies cited earlier to establish the 
existence or earnings differentials analytically ac- 
counted tor tt.'^ capabilities of workers. Using 
' human capital nouois, they controlled such factors 
as education and experien.e and still found earn- 
, mgs ditrerentials. A respecred' sociobgical study by 
— Blaue-and-0unean-{-1967} found-that, at high educa- 
tional levels, the black-white differential in 
socioeconomic status iSES) was greater than^t low 
educational levels. Companng blacks and whites 
with equivalent educations, a black with graduate 
training was likely to have a bigger black-white in- 
come gap than was a black high school dropout. 
Thus, there is evidence that employers do not use 
rhe capabilities ot minorities to the same degree as 
those of whites aud that they consequently suffei 
reduced efficiency. 

One attempted counterargument that discrimin- 
ation does not reduce efficiency is that discr^mina- 
tiori creates ^ pool of low-\»age labor which can be 
exploited by organizations. While this is true for 
employerSj|n the secondary labor market who car. 
employ dSfow wages the workers excluded by 
other employers, it is not true overall because, as 
one group of workers is excluded, the wages of the 
•'preferred' workers are raised. For female workers 
there is, in fact, evidence of M/ch jn exclusion- 
wage relationship. As female workers have in- 
creased their percentage in certain occupations, 
the average wages m those occupations have 
declined relative to other occupations (Ferber and 
Lowry 1976, p. 384), thereby making workers avail- 
able to employers at 'Tower wages. The problem is 
analogous to the erection of trade barriers between 
nations, a practice which results in reduced overall 
efficiency, Beckers 11971) analysis, which can be 
understood in terms of trade barriers, suggests that 
the artificial creation of a pd'ol of low-wage 
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workers hinders overall efficiency. The firms which 
appear to pay the most m terms of reduced efri 
ciency are those jn the primary labor market. 

There Is still an apparently viable argument that 
runs counter to the reduced efficiency nqplicatiuns 
of all the abo\e discussions. The analysis showing 
that discrimination reduces efficiency rebts on the 
assumption "all things being equal." This assump 
tion holds up, if considering the optimal ^tati' ot af 
fairs, comparing efficiency under no discrimination 
with that under dj:v.rimmation, However, an analy 
SIS based on this assumptiaa^may not tell what 
would happen if, specifically, the operative organi- 
zational issue IS ,not simply, "Does discrimination 
reduce efficiency/t^' but rather, "Will moving 
toward nondiscrimination increase efficiency?" In 
so moving, will "other things" change rather than 
remain the same? For instance, white workers may 
refuse to work up to their capabilities, if they must 
work with minority workers, or minority workers 
may not be able to work to their capabilities, if 
hostile whites withhold cooperation. 

Doennger and Piore (1971), vittidymg the prob- 
lems of equal employment / opportunity in a 
number of firms, suggest that eliminating discrimi- 
nation can result m increased, not reduced, costs to 
firms. Often, race provides a quick, simple criterion 
for selection, placement, and promotion decisions 
Shifting to more equitable but necessarily complex 
.criteria does not necessarily yield improved per 
formance, especially if there are many qualified 
whites available. Similarly, adding new recruitment 
channels, which could provide minority workers 
with the required skills, costs time and money. 

Basically, Doennger and Piore ^^rgue that eiimi 
nating discrimination means a disruptive change in 
the internal labor allocation policies of firms and 
that this change produces additional costs to the 
firm. In addition, the changed allocation policies 
' mean a reduction in security and ""advancement 
opportunities for whites in the firm. Usually, the in- 
ternal labor force (those already employed by the 
firm) are given preference over the external^ labor 
force in advancement decisions, the expected 
results being lower training costs, improved 
morale, and higher motivation to penorm well If 
firms which have' racially discnminated m selection 
are to eliminate discrimination at all organization 
levels, they must make increased use of the exter- 
nal labor force in order to find minority workers. In 
so doing, they give less preference to the internal 
market and may suffer lower morale, motivation. 
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and pertormance among their current employees. 

Although the above seems to indicate that organ- 
izations which reduce discrimination bear costs 
and may well expenence a drop m efficiency, there 
IS a way to resolve the efficiency implications of 
this pragmatic view with the opposing implications 
of the more abstract economic analysis presented 
earlier. The costs ^ borne by organizations as they 
reduce disc^rimination appear to be short-term, 
transient- in the short run, these costs may (or may 
not) exceed the gams resulting from better use of 
the minority labor force, while, in the long run, the 
ultimate benefits of better resource use pre- 
dominate, with higher efficiency the result. 

The issue, then, is whether the long-term gams 
will exceed the short-term cos's. The following pro- 
vides tentative insight ^mto this problem by examin- 
ing several discnminatory practices in organiza- 
tions and considering their effects on efficiency- 
We have seen that the efficiency-discrimination 
issue is nol/ettled, especially with regard to short- 
term etfec/^ and that some reluctance to eliminate 
discrimincitory practices may result from rational 
if short-term, efficiency considerations. By con- 
sidering vanous discriminatory practices, we can 
mak/^je judgment as to whether efficiency is a 
reason t^f theu existence or merely a rationaliza- 
!ion 

Efficiency Rationales for 
Discriminatory Practices 

• Inrormation on discnminatory practices- in 
organizations and especially the rationale behind 
them is not easy to find. For over a year, this wnt^r 
has required students m his graduate management 
(lasses to write l^nef papers on EEO practices ot 
organizations they have be^m m. The students were, 
with few exceptions, white, male, and employed 
full-timt^ While their perceptions of the rationale 
underlying certain practices were sometimes only 
"educated j^uesses the students' reports were can- 
did and apparently suffered much less from a "so- 
cial desirability" reporting bias than would those of 
a sample of managers interviewed in the field. The 
student reports of practices and rationales form the 
basis for much of the following discission. 

Hiring. Hiring discnmination may be practiced by 
the use ot recruitment sources which provide few 
minority applicants, eg. suburban employment 
agencies and colleges with low percentages of 
minority graduates. Doennger and Piore argue that 



that there are costs in switching to less biased 
sources. Recruitment sources build up a relation- 
ship with an organization over time and learn what 
employee qualifications are valued by the organi- 
zation. By pre-screening job candidates, the recruit- 
ment sources save the organization much time and 
effort.- The recruitment sources of many organi- 
zations have learned not to refer minority can- 
didates; thus, eliminating recruiting bias requires 
either reeducating the existing sources or seeking 
new sources of minority applicants. While the 
former may only be a matter of a phone calL it may 
well be that the source 'has few minority applicants 
anyway. The latter requires establishing new chan- 
nels and then screening applicants, until the new 
channels learn Xo pre-screen on the objective and 
subjective cnteria used by the organization. But 
the organization may not be willing to accept the 
higher short-term costs of less racially biased 
recruiting. 

This argument neglects the fact that costs of 
changes in recruitment channels are incurred any- 
way. Personnel changes occur in boih the recruit- 
ment sources and m the organization's hinng 
group. The organization has changes in its selection 
trritena which have to be communicated to the 
recruitment sources Thus, the incremental cost 
of phasing in unbiased channels over time may 
actually be small. 

Selection. Discrimination in selection can occur 
as organizations set unnecessarily restrictive qual- 
ifications for a jOb. Often, educational require- 
ments far above those actually needed on the job 
are effective m screening out minority applicants. 
Although this practice is now illegal, judging by 
students' reports, it is still practiced. To remain 
within the guidelines of EEO enforcement agen- 
cies, employers must validate selection criteria 
having differential impacts- However, an employer 
may easily validate statistically some discrimi- 
natory criteria which, m fact, are not valid. Another 
practice-, which meets the letter but not the spirit of 
EFO laws, is the hiring of "acceptable" minorities 
e.g.. Orientals, physically handicapped workers. 
Also, a firm may acquire a reputation of being 
hostile to minonties so that very, few minorities ap- 
ply; consequently, there are few opportunities for 
discrimination charges to be brought. 

Perhaps the most subtle and hard to detect dis- 
cnminatory selection practice is the screening of 
applicants until a white applicant is found with 
qualifications superior to those of the most 
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qualified nitnontv af)plKdnt, Thib prac.tice costs 
the organudtion mure time and eftort than an un- 
biased selection would. Similarly, having to vali- 
date criteria because the employer is unwilling to 
use criteria without a racially diti'erential impact 
can be costly It can be argued that validated cri- 
teria (even ir not truly valid) or arbitrarily high 
criteria produce mure qualified job applicants who 
will perform better. Hc^wever, they demand higher 
wa^jes commensurate with their qualifications, and 
there is > evidence to refute their superior 
performance. 

Doennger and Piure argue that for many jobs 
there is a surplus ot qualified applicants. While 
using race as a selection criterion may falsely 
eliminate ?>unie qualified individuals, it reduces the 
number ui applicants who must be seriously 
considered Money is saved, and still a qualified 
apf)licant is found. 

Performance. Ovt'r the tenure of an employee in 
a firm, his or her performance is likely to have a far 
greater impact un costs and profits than are savings 
or costs m the hinng process itself. The organisa- 
tion must fmd the applicant most suited to the posi- 
tion, the one who will make the greatest contnbu- 
tion to the organuation over the long term. Con- 
sidenng the objective requirements of the job, race 
should not be a cnterion at all. However, as noted 
previously, other factors enter the picture. Will 
hinng a minority employee have an adverse effect 
on the performance of other employees? Will other 
employees fa»! to support the minority worker so he 
or she cannot perform at the required level? If so, 
the organization may suffer reduced efficiency 
from minority job holders. 

There are indications that the performance of 
mmoruicV^ m c/rganizafions is not, in faci, a prob- 
lem. Managers closely assuciatefl with their firm's 
employment of disadvantaged workers reported 
that, while time to reach standard performance was 
sometimes longer for unskilled or semi-skilled 
w(>rkers, their ultimate performan«.e was the same 
as that of other workers (Salipante 1975). This is not 
surpnsmg m jobs where performance is often deter- 
mined mure by mechanical pacing and by group 
norms of aL<eptable ^performance (Roethlisberger 
and iJitkson 1939, Roy 1952) than by individual 
capabilities. \ef, the same result on minority 
workers performance seems to hold at higher job 
levels. Alxput 60 f)ercent of the ,managers of a 
vimple of bla^k professionals rated the latter's per- 
formance gocni or excellent (Shapiro 1973). While 



the research to date is far from definitive u in 
dicates that the performance of mirionties them 
selves does not have a negative impact on organi 
zational efficiency. 

Among areas where efforts to reduce Jisviuiiina 
tion may actually reduce efficiency is a hinr^g 
guideline of some enforcement agencic-v that 
employers should hire minorities in prupurtii^ii tu 
their representation among applicants (Cincss 
1976). If relevant worker qualification^ diifcr b^^ 
race in an applicant pool, as they are likely to 
where there is discrimination in education and 
training, the organization will suffer reduced effi 
ciency if it must hire less qualified v\orkers. Further, 
the organization is opening itself up to reverse 
discrimination charges, and recent judicial dtci 
sions increase the likelihood of such charges being 
upheld. This point bespeaks a more general prob 
lem for organizations attempting to reduce 
discrimination. The legal situation is sufficientiv 
undefined and unstable that organizations mav e\ 
perid consrderable"efrort" tryi ng To decide the legal 
and proper course of action (Lopez 1975). 

Both of these potential negative effects on tffi 
ciency are caused by specific EEO enforcement 
practices. As enforcement becomes more sophis 
ticated and coordinated (as the uniform guidelines 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Coordinat 
ing Commission), the problems should be elimi- 
nated. Only if enforcement reaches the P()int of 
forcing organizations to hire less qualified appli 
cants- an unlikely possibility, given recent ct)urt 
decisions- are enforcement attempts to reduce 
discrimination likely to have serious negative 
effects on organizational efficiency. 

Overall, it does not appear that dinnmiftatorv; 
practices in hiring or selection are explained by ef 
ficiency considerations. Potential costs appear to 
be short term rather than long term. The cliief 
qualification to this statement is the unrt-searclied 
possibility that the performance of ^a\\\W workers 
may decline when additional minorities aic hired 

Placement and Promotion. Since both placement 
and promotion involve judging the fit betv* een an 
individual and a job, they are discussed concur 
rently. The essential problem. for minorities has 
been their lack of "access to certain jobs requiring 
high skills. To the degree that minonties' training or 
experiences are inferior, placement m lo-v^ skill 
positions is explained by efficiency, considerations', 
ilowever, students' reports indicate that there arc a 
number of factors other than a vsorkerS lapabili- 
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t,es 'Ahuh enter into a manager's decision on place- 
ment or promotion ot a minonty employee. 

One tactor is the possible negative consequence 
ot a rnmonty emplo'/ee failmg in a n.w )ob. The 
org.n..at.on could be reb.ctant to ..re or demote 
the mmority employee for tear of . cosHy 
d,s<nm,nation su.t bemg brought against the 
organiMion by the upset employee. If a .minority 
and a white ,ob candidate were thought to have an 
equal probability of success on a job, the white 
candidate would be preferred because o. lowe 
negative consequences of failure, with the result 
"ha, le^^er nunl,nt.es are promoted. It has been 
vpeu.lat.d in the press that such a rationale 
ooer.ued in baseball regarding Jhr- long-delayed 
h ring ot •. I'lack manager-a public outcry was 
reared .f he had to be fired. Another consequence 
o. .he rat.enale i. that minorities who were hired or 
promoted woulcl be placed primarily in positions m 
».hirh their probability of failure would be low. 
Oii^a Ihe-e positions are jhosj with low respon- 
Mf),lit>' v-here even a poor performance does not 
arteu ' eftic.ency appreciably. Such positions, 
hov-x-er, are not challenging and do not have a 
h.^h pio.m.,ion potential, and, consequently, the 
nimonty, «(vva.d movement is stitled. 

tlltimatelv. then, the organization may under- 
ut,lue rnmonty (K,5ent.al compared to white po en 
,,.1, lust-fMOg It '.n the basis ot lower discrimina- 
tion .uit co.tv the lustificat.on may weH be 
fallacious however, since terminated minorme 
a.e nut the or-lv ones who can file uits. Under 
employed m.nont.es. those who are kept in low- 
skill positions v^'hile capable of and aspmng to 
higher ones, may be at least as likely to bring suit as 
terminated minorities are. While research on EEO 
suits IS reciuired to determine whether this is so, 
studies on the cause of civil disorders m the 
mid l%()s indicate that underemployed minonties 
not the unemployed, were most active in the civil 
d.sturb,..Kes (Kobrak 1971). If the same pattern 
h<ild. for EEO suits, disgruntled current employees 
would bnng more suits. Consequently, organiza- 
tions placing minonties in low-risk but unchalleng- 
- mg and dead-end |obs would have higher suit costs 
than II they placed minorities equitably. 

ihe othc^r major rationale for differential placs- 
ment of mmonties and whites with similar capabil- 
concerns the relationships between the 
employee, and those with whom they must work. 
I hat thi. relationship is a basic consideration m a 
pUement deds.on follows from the concept ot an 



organization as a cooperative system (Barnard 
1938) If whites do not work well with minonty 
employees, the firm loses efficiency by placing 
mTn'orilies in positions where cooperation is e- 
quired. Many students reported |ust this rationale, 
applying it both to an employee's ^o-workers and 
even more often, to the organization's clie.us. VVith 
reird to co-workers, the problem of a negative 
reaction has been alluded to in an earlier section of 
this paper. It is possible not only that the minon y 
worker will find it difficult to perform his |ob, but 
also that white workers will reduce their own effi- 
ciency as a reaction to minorities. A contrary effect 
p.. mentioned in students' reports and apparently 
ignored by many managers is the lack of promo- 
lions for minorities leading to reduced perform- 
ance by other minorities in the organization. An ef^ 
feet similar to this has been found m firms with 
many minority workers; low "^'""^ty promotion 
opportunities were related to high minonty turn- 
over (Goodman and Salipante 1976). 

A manager may hesitate to promote 'mi noritreslo"" 
positions in which they come in contact wuh the 
manager's own boss, since he believes his bo s to 
be a racist. If the manager were to promote a 
minority, his own promotion P^o^pects, which de- 
pend on his boss's appraisal, could be diminished^ 
Another corollary of expected adverse reaction by 
co-workers is a manager's unwillingness to promote 
minorities into a position where they w.H be 
hassled-for their own good, minonties should no 
b^ placed in such positions. The reasons for not 
placing minorities in the same manner as whites=are 
not based on efficiency considerations and there- 
fore, can be justified by personal rather than by 
organizational considerations. 

Adverse reactions to minority workers that 
clients are expected to have were often cited by 
students. Organizations may not want to place 
r^inori es in branches serving suburban, predomi- 
:;ntly white areas. Similarly, minority saesmen 
may not be given territories m areas where the 
clients are white and, especially, where racist a - 
titudes are thought to be strongest, for ear tha 
clients will switch to competing organizations As 
with -adverse co-worker reaction, there is little 
research with which to judge the reasonab eness of 
this view. Clearly, organizations with a strong 
market position (i.e., little chance for the clien to 
find a substitute product or service) cannot use this 
argument to justify differential placement. 
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ExfX^clalion ot adverse reactions or workers or 
clients eftectively reduces the number of jobs for 
which minorities are considered: There are fewer 
promotions for minorities. If a firm over-pro- 
motes" minorities into available positions, 
segregated work units result, but the organization 
cannof be accused of discrimination in terms or 
overall promotion numbers or level ot positions. 
While this procedure may not meet the spirit or 
EEO, It does provide a way for organizations to 
comply with basic EEO regulations while avoiding 
potential erficiency problems. 

Reactions. The question is whether adverse reac- 
tion actually exists tu such a degree that u seriously 
affects errlciency. It may be that organizations are 
overestimating the reaction and its effect on effi- 
ciency or they are using it tu rationalize past and 
present dist nminatiun, as existing research on co- 
worker relations suggests. The limited evidence 
that minority workers pertormance in organiza- 
tKms is comparable -to that -of -to^vvorkers suggests 
tTiat possible co-worker reaction is not severe 
enough to affect minority workers performance. 
Further, in a sur^^ey or black, male professionals, 
more than 60 percent rated their relations with 
white superiors, cu-w(;rkers. and subordinates as 
good or excellent (Shapiro 1973). 

There may be a serious client-reaction problem 
in positions where employees contact the public. 
Organizations can determine if their expectations 
are accurate by assigning a minority to such a posi- 
tion and rnonitormg the performance result. Organ- 
izations not doing so can be accused of using 
adx'erse client reaction as an excuse for discrimi- 
natfon in plarement and prc^motion 

Overall, erfu u^n'^y considerations— being forced 
to hir*' uncfuahru'd workers, negative reaction of 
clients- may legitimately pose a dilemma tor an 
organization. Truly equitable hiring and promotion 
practices lomt' at the cost of reduced efficiency. 
UnclotibtetJiy, there arc organizations m situations 
where such a diiemma is rcML However, there is 
some evidence that most of the efficiency con- 
siderations are either short term or fallacious in 
many situations. Firms willing to take nsks on 
capable minority workers arid to monitor the per- 
formance results of the workers and their units 
lould di/ muih to add to knowledge on the effi- 
lu'nry issue. It is diso apparent that many existing 
discriminatory practices ire not attributable to 
efficiency considerations 



Implications for Reducing 
Discrimination - 

Parties attempting to institute equitable policies 
must deal with two factors associated with the con- 
tinuation of employment discrimination, (M the 
racial attitudes of organizational members, espe- 
cially the decisionmakers, ^nd (2) etficiency con- 
siderations. Legal and moral arguments respond 
only to the first factor. Anticliscnmmation ^br^es 
must also be prepared to respond to the second. 

Until now, efficiency considerations have been 
propounded as reasons for not reducing discrimina- 
tion. However, efficiency arguments do not cut the 
legs out from under those attempting to reduce 
discrimination. To the contrary, long-term 
organizational efficiency should increase as 
discrimination is reduced. While some short-term 
costs may occur, m the long run the effect of im- 
proved use of minority resources will dominate, 
resulting in lower labor costs and better perform- 
ance ^,Activi.sts_„shoAifcljmaster the economic con- 
cepts involved and turn the efficiency arguments in 
their favor. Since efficiency is a watchword for 
management, efficiency arguments have a strong 
impact on organizational decisionmakers. Even in 
organizations with an operating surplus, individual 
admirjjstrators feel pressure for higher efficiency. 
While efficiency argument^ alone vvill not suffice 
to persuade organizations^ to reduce discnmina- 
tion, they may serve to reduce resistanc^ to EEO- 
efforts. When administrators explain that EEO has 
not been pushed further because they believe it 
would be costly, the activtsi must be prepared to 
counter these claims. 

Let us consider each of the previously discussed 
causes of employment discrimination in terms of 
their implications ^'o^ organizational actions 
needed to reduce discnmination. Organizations 
and units within organizations will differ on which 
cause is most applicable to that unit. The first task 
of the activist should be to assess which cause or 
combination of causes best explains discrimination 
in the particular unit. Making an incorrect diag- 
nosis of cause qr selecting one strategy to reduce 
discrimination in all units will lead to actions 
inappropnate for some units 

The simplest case to handle is discnmmation due 
to society at large rather than the urg:inizational 
unit Itself. In this situation, those responsible tor 
the organization's EEO etforts should ensure that 
stereotypes do not develop which prevent minority 
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individuals who are qual.ned trom being given a 
fair chance. It should be impressed upon those 
doing the hiring and promoting that efficiency con- 
siderations require them, to review applicants as 
individuals, not as members of a more or less qual- 
itied group, and select the most qualified individ- 
ual. The activist should also identify sources oi 
qualified minority applicants. 

A more diiticult case occurs when discrimination 
,s actively encouraged by a small group ot 
i-mpU yees and the indifference of others. The teel- 
,ng that tLO IS costly may account for this indif- 
•erenre among .those whose attitudes and values 
would other%vise lead them to follow equitable 
practices To counter the indifference, the actions 
(i,.Mnho,l aliovp may again be used but should be 
supplemented by others One strategy would be to 
demonstrate to 'hose who are indifferent that the 
e.tK.en<\ .iri-.unients are not in favor ot those op- 
i)os.r.g fcEO. A tonMnc ing way to do so would be to 
iiMty/e .ases in the organization itself -vhere 
nunoiit.es had been placed determine that these 
placements had not resulted m efficiency declines, 
and iresent-t^i.-, analysis to those who are in doubt. 
In the event that actual declines m efficiency are 
inund tne activist snould closely examine the 
organizations EtO polices in order to determine 
that thev .ire aimed at equal employment opportif- 
nities rati., r than at acceptable minonty employ- 
ment statistics , 

.Another approach to coupter.act racist attitudes 
held by a minority of decisionmakers is to form a 
.cHiMter «rcMip of activist decisionmakers, not 
necessarily a! the top level. Us goal would be to 
Kient.fv adm-.iis'falor. in the ,ndifferert group and 
aitempt u :^nge their .statfing practices by 
dc.n,.nstratir.g the feasibility of hinng and pro- 
moting m.nonties Efforts to change racist attitudes 
sho-ilcl not be aimed at the indifferent adminis- 
tntors as the^ may well become resistant to EEO if 
acrused .)t r.c.sm Once the indifferent group has 
been won over, ettorls (such as those discussed 
below) can be directed at those with strong racist 
views. 

The worst situation is pervasive racism m an 
organization. Demonstrating that reducing discnm- 
mat.on result^ in long-term efficiency improve- 
nients would give top management an incentive to 
promulgate tEO policies throughout the organiza- 
ticn However, the power of middle management is 
often sulficient to dull the impact of these policies 
(Dalton 1959: Waters 1976a). Based on Dalton s 



first-hand observations of middle management 
power tactics, there are two mechanisms which can 
make the adoption of the policies at middle levels 
more likely. One is the institution of new systems 
of procedures and controls. In the promotion area, 
open staffing systems {Alfred 1967) provide more 
equitable access to promotions. These systems in- 
volve open posting of and bidding on all jobs 
available m the organization, as well as formalized 
procedures for selection and feedbacK (to those 
not selected for the job they bid on). Open staffing ^ 
has several general advantages to recommend it, 
and activists should argue these advantages 

The other mechanism for moving middle man- 
agement is cost reduction. In many o,. anizations, 
individual managers are held accountaole for cer- 
tain costs and make great efforts to keep .-these 
costs at acceptable levels in order to enhance their 
promotion prospects. If middle managers were 
shown that reducing discrimination would result in 
reduced labor costs (thrOiugh the hiring of the most 
■ qualified workers, regardless of race or sex), they 
could be expected to sacnfice some discriminatory 
•practices for reduced costs. If the organization 
feels there will be short-term costs, it could give 
temporary cost writeoffs to those managers who 
hire minorities. The mosf cost-conscious ad- 
ministrators would then have\a strong incentive to 
employ minorities. 

Although the arguments for discrimination 
resulting in reduced efficiency seem to be -^short- 
sighted, rest on questionable assumptions, or ig- 
nore counten/ailing effects, those concerned with 
reducing discnmination must be aware of two 
sources -bf long-term inefficiencies which this 
analysis has not ruled out. These are little con- 
trolled by individual organizations and require et- 
fort by activists outside the organization. The mosf 
important issue is that of poor minority employee 
capabilities. If an organization is pressuied to hire 
more minorities, but the minorities do not have 
capabilities equa! to those' of whites, organiza- 
tional efficiency will suffer. Thus, the rate of im- 
provement of minority labor capabilities in society 
at large places an upper limit on the rate of im- 
provement in minority employment status attained 
without organizational inefficiency. Minonty labor 
capabilities are on the rise, resulting in better 
employment for many minorities. Further, reduced 
employment discrimination is providing more in- 
centives for minorities to acquire the needed labor 
skills. 
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Another major mefficiency factor is the reaction 
of clients. Given a free and competitive product 
market, there is often little that an organization 
can do to prevent a clieht from switching to 
another organization to avoid dealing with a 
minority employee. However, activist managers 
can take a strong position with clients in supporting 
minority workers, pointing out the capable job 
which these workers can perform for the client. 
Researchers can also play an active role through 
well-controlled studies of the performance (e.g., 
sales record) of minorities in client-contact roles to 
indicate whether organizations are over- or under- 
estimating client reactions. 

In many cases, efficiency considerations may be 
used unjustifiably as an excuse for discrimination, 
while long term efficiency considerations in fact 
would show the organizationally rational course to 
be a reduction in discnmmation. Therefore, to deal 
effectively with organizational decisionmakers, 
those working to reduce discrimination must be 
able to distinguish between accurate and fallacious 
efficiency considerations. 
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Chapter 11 

Racism and Mental Health: An Exploration of the 
Racist's illness and the Victim's Health 

Benjamin P. Bowser 



ABSTRACT 

The field of mental health has had difficulty in developing an adequate <;«""P7->""''^,°|^.;f 
'Afocanisms -^s explored as one.expbnation of the emo^ 



The mental health profession was caught ill 
prepared for black declarations that it, too, was 
racist {Sabshin -1970h -The -immediate -response -on - 
the part of the profession was to treat racism as a 
menial health issue. But, from i»s inception as a 
problem area, there was some uneasiness. Not 
simply a psychoneurosis generated and sustained 
by random individuals, racism was recognized as 
being institutional as well as personal; it was the ex- 
pected behavior of individuals within a wide vari- 
ety of social settings (Carmichael and Hamilton 
1967) It seemed unlikely that one cpuld eliminate 
the personal dimension of racism without also 
- eliminating the instituiional. 

After some soul searching, the field returned to 
its former fascination with blacks as isolated ca^es 
of pathology: Its efforts to eorpbat racism became 
a desire to offer more therapf ^o blacks. The racism 
of whites was not a subject of therapeutic concern 
ludging from the response of the mental health 
field at large, one would think that racism is solely 
a black clinical problem. 

Combating racism is problematic to the field, 
partly because the phenomenon of racism, both on 
the personal and on the institutional level, does not 
fit into the established model of mental illness 
(Mdcklin 1972). it is not a physical illness subject to 
scientific analysis and manipulation, it is complex, 
ambiguous, unmanageable, and pervasive. The 
■ ,x)or handling of racism as a mental illness is not 
necessarily due to a conscious racism on the part of 
mental health professionals; it is largely due to the 
field of mental health itself being a social and 



cultural enterprise subject to the same historical 
conditioning as that of the wider population (Opier 

-.1-967)v- ~ 

Racism as a General Cultural 
Problem 

To assess whether or not the field of mental 
health can effectively combat racism, we need to 
know more about racism itseli. That it i^ persona 
and institutional is insufficient. Ah examination of 
racism throughout history shows that it changes 
with the times; as one expression ot it becomes in- 
adequate, another emerges (Cossett 1963; Jordan 
1968), indicating that it is neither a minor nor a tem- 
porary flaw in society. 

One can assume that all cultural groups are to 
some degree ethnocentric; that is, they make a 
"we-they" distinction between themselves and 
others. We do not know whether this necessanly 
leads to a belief that one's culture is superior to 
(that of other groups, implying personal superiority 
as well (BIcom 1971). One could speculate that 
long-term contact with a multitude of groups 
makes it o'fficult to maintain a position of 
ethnocentric supremacy. This beneficial result of 
intergroup contact Was evident during the period 
of trade between Southern Europeans and North 
Africans before the 12th century (Clarke 1970). As 
long as North Africans and Southern Europeans 
dealt with each other as political equals, racism 
was minimal. 
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The situation w^s different, however, between 
Portuguese and English traders and W'est Africans 
in the 16th century. By this tinne, the Western Euro- 
peans had replaced the Southerners in prominence, 
and African societies were experiencing cultural 
ind political upheaval caused by Moslem expan- 
sion and growth of the Sdfhara across fertile areas 
(Williams 1971). The English reached West Africa 
without ore.ious contact with its culture and .vere 
confronted with politically disorganized groups. 
The physical and cultural differences between the 
Englishman and the African were enormous, of 
greatest significance the contrast of white and dark 
brown skins. For the English explorer, there was no 
way of interpreting this new contrasting dimension 
without reference to folklore and to religious tradi- 
tions which symbolically equate darkness and 
blackness with demonic qualities. Diffenng and 
mutually unintelligible language and customs 
simply reinforced , m the European mind the sym- 
.^bolicJnierpreialioii^L^ an^eviUor^at^ 
best, a nonhuman social form (Jordan 1968). In 
addition, the tro|jical background lent itself to the 
Englishman's first and lasting impression of 
Africans. There appeared to be a closer visual 
similarity between the African and the monkey 
than between Africans and white Europeans. Thus, 
it was assumed that the Afncan was a primate 
rather than a human, not given the regard for soul, 
spirit, intellect, custom, or feelings which one ex 
tends even to an enemy. In time, the literate 
English public believed these Hrst and erroneous 
impressions, once believed, they became a truth 
reinforced by religion, folklore, and the institution 
of-slavery. 

Despite over a century of slavery and Europeans 
belief in their spiritual superiority, the Africans' 
humanity became increasingly evident. The 
Africans' ability to adapt to English customs raised 
doubts about their subhuman capabilities. In addi- 
tion, the Catholic Portuguese recognized Africans 
as having souls and of being capable of becoming 
Christians. They could no longer rely on the sym- 
bolic v associations of race to provide undeniable 
evidencevof the subhuman nature of Africans 
(Pagliaro At this point, a new form of racism 

evolved to justify past behavior and legitimize con- 
tinued slavery. 

This new form of Racism was an intellectual ra- 
tionalization ^hich recognized the humanity of 
Afncans but held that, withlajhis humanity, there 
were different evels of developrnent. Some peo- 



ple were more human, while others were less so 
and thus infenor (Halfer 1971j. Among the concepts 
providing a framework for this new form of racism 
was that of a chain of^.bemgs, in which some were 
endowed with greater spiritual qualities than 
others, a concept related to the Linnaean classifica- 
tion of stages in human .physical evolution. There 
also developed an entire literature on the selective 
natural histories of races, inspired by Darwin's 
Origin of the Species and Descent of Man. All of the 
classification systems developed to justify slavery 
had different levels of development among 
humans and, of course, the English were the most 
highly evolved and spiritually endowed. This 
biological racism could still draw on cultural sym- 
bolism and religious beliefs, although these were 
no longer sufficient in themselves to justify slavery. 
But, at the same time, biological racism could 
incorporate into its own ai^sessment of the races 
the growing realization that Africans were human 
-beings.- 



As long as slavery was practiced, it regulated the 
status of blacks as well as the nature and amount 
of social interaction which could occur between 
the races. Once slavery was abolished, the belief 
system which had justified it remained intdct, and 
the need for regulation of status and racial inter- 
action continued. Thus a new form of regulation 
came into being. Limitations on what blacks 
could do or be were institutionalized throughout 
their daily life— in marriage, religion, education, 
and work. The iJassical expressions of institu 
tionalized racism are South Afncan apartheid anu 
the Amencan South's Jim Crow tradition, where 
caste lines limited status and could not be crossed 
without severe penalties (Johnson 1943, Knowles 
and Prewitt 1969). 

In recent years, the continued expression of 
racism has had a more covert quality, restrictions 
are not spelled out. To be overt is to call attention 
to one's actions, encouraging organized opposi- 
tion. More effective restnction can be accom- 
plished informally through closed covenants m 
housing, mfenor schools, and differential access to 
information. 

One current form of institutional racism is 
reflected in a cc»ntemporary intellectual explana- 
tion of the subordinate place of blacks in American 
life. This explanation can be contrasted with 
biological racism as one wh.ch does not hold that 
blacks are innately inferior, m fact, it recognizes 
the potential equality of the races. The contem- 
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porary expressio.i of racism explains the dif- 
ferences between the races by attributing them to 
environmental factors. Terms such as "cultural 
deprivation/' "stimulus deprivation," and "the dis- 
organized black family/' point to deficiencies in 
one race's cultural life compared with that of the 
other. In effect, black culture and community, 
rather than the opportunity structure, are deemed 
defective, and blacks are assumed to live in a self- 
generated cultural poverty. The focus of attention 
is on the victims' problems rather than on the 
causes of victimization (Le^cock 1971; Ryan 1971). 

The environmental racist is unwilling to ad- 
vocate or support environmental changes"-which 
would eliminate systematic racial subordination 
and the need foi concepts of defective culture, 
holding that the deficient other could bt^ equal to 
himself or herself if given the same environmental 
opportunities. Meanwhile, nothing is done either to 
recognize positive aspects of the other's culture or 
to produce a common set of opportunities. Thus, 
while the ""e7iworimefffali3t'T--understanding~of- 
blacks' misfortunes is different from that of the 
biological racist, the result is the same: restric- 
tions on status and attainment by race. 

Although the rationale for inequality among 
races has changed over time, the central function 
of racism has not. Spiritual and cultural racism of 
the 19th century, biological racism, and the envi- 
- ronmental racism of our day are all beliefs support- 
ive of behaviors which maintain the higher status of 
one race over others. Kanon (1968) defines, racism 
as the rationalization of behaviors maintaining the 
superior-inferior role relations between two or 
more racially defined groups or individuals in order 
to maintain perdeived material and psychic advan- 
tages. Distinguishing racism as institutional or per- 
sonal is ultimately meaningless, since the two are 
mutually reinforcing: Institutional racism en- 
courages personal racists who, in turn, reinforce 
the institutional. It is, of course, easier to look at 
racism as a behavioral, economic, or psychological 
problem for the victim rather than as a form of 
psychologically reinforced competition between 
the racist and the victim. 

Racism as a Mental Health 
Problem 

The American Psychiatric Association- (1977) in 
the DSM-II classifies mental illness in three major 
categories: organic brain disorders, functional 



disorders, and mental deficiencies. The first are 
described as being most often the effects of loxics, 
direct damage to the nervous system, or neura 
malfunction. The second group, the functiona 
disorders, have not clearly established physical 
causes and are ascribed to personal maladjustment 
or the response to extreme circumstances. The 
third group, mental deficiencies, are attributed to 
heredity, poor pre- or postnatal nutrition, or the in- 
teraction between the two. 

If racism is to be viewed as a mental health prob- 
lem, it would fit best as a functional disorder, or 
better still as the expression of a variety of such dis- 
orders. FVom what we know of racism and racist 
behavior, it is unlikely that it is caused by neural 
disorder or mental deficiency-more likely, it is a 
■ cognitive or behavioral disorder. 

The psychiatric manual further gives four major 
headings under functional disorders: psychotic, 
psychophysiological, autonomic, psychoneurotic, 
and personality. On close examination, there are 
-symptoms _amoDg. bot.h_ihe_£sy£!}0^ and psycho- 
neurotic behavioral disorders which come close to 
our overview of racism. These symptoms are 
described as distortions in the content of thinking 
or systematic irrationalities which take the form of 
persistent unwanted thoughts (obsessions), irra- 
tional and obsessive fears (phobias), or false beliefs 
inconsistent with one's experience and knowledge 
(delusions). The last group, delusions, are 
remarkable in their similarity to the rationalizing 
behaviors of the varied forms of racism. Some of 
these delusions are false ideas about a person or 
'group, including the idea :t has power or 
potential power and contr( oneself. Some are 
notions of persecution-tl is being punished 

arbitrarily by another. Still -.ers are "delusions o 
grandeur"-tiiat one is greater and more powerful 
than he or she actually is. Any one or combination 
of these delusions can produce behaviors which are 
attempts to categorize oneself a-^ superior and 
another as inferior. 

One subcategory of psychotic disorders includes 
delusions which are particularly well organized, 
systematic, and consistent with the individual's af- 
fective behavior: These are the paranoid reac- 
tions. Of all the functional disorders, paranoid 
psychotic reactions appear the most closely 
related to racism as a system of rationalization and 
behavior. 

Of course, irrational and disordered thoughts do 
not in themselves produce racist behavior. There 
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must be bome driving torLf behind these delusions. 
Some theorists hold that delusions result from fears 
of threat to oneself and that these threats in turn 
are associated with a number of hierarchically 
organized needs iMischel 1968). For example, ac- 
cording to Maslow's need hierarchy (1967), one 
must satisfy a first level of needs before one can go 
on to the next. The firj>t and most basic needs in 
Maslow's hierarchy are physiological, such as the 
need for food, physical warmth, and rest. The next 
level includes universal psychologic^al needs 
related to the maintenance of a sense of secunty 
and self-esteem, such as the need for affection, 
companionship, and communication with others. 
The last and highest level is that of nonuniversal 
psychological motives which are socialized but not 
necessarily characteristic of all social striving. 
These are the needs far achievement, for mastery 
and autonomy, and for self-actualization/' 

In Maslow's model, the more basic the needs 
pressing for satisfaction, the more intense the 
J^b*iy!P^^."S^"d^^^^ QiforX to satisfy them. 

Since dire poverty and hunger are not typical prob- 
lems of the majority of racists, much of the motiva- 
tion fpr racist behavior must. instead come fromMhe 
second level of needs— those involved with main- 
tarning a sense of security and self-esteem (Rosen 
and Gregory J 966). Racists feel that they must 
maintain their beliefs and behaviors, no matter how 
irrational, in order to preserve their own self-regard, 
while the victims of racism must also do all they 
can to maintain a sense of self-esteem. The irony is 
that m their antagonistic relationship neither group 
can be emotionally secure. While therr energy is ex- 
pended on maintaining a sense of security in rela- 
tion to the other group, neither racists nor their vic- 
tims can move on to the fulfillment of higher level 
motivations. 

Further exploration of the .lature of racism as a 
mental health problem requires a perspective on 
mental illness which differs somewhat from the 
present American Psychiatric Association (APA) 
classification. What we have in the APA classifi- 
cation is a description of,, grossly disordered 
behaviors, since those who receive professional at- 
tention are often at the point of being totally 
dysfunctional. The individuals exhibiting most of 
the behaviors in the APA classification cannot be 
tar from involuntary institutionalization. However, 
racism and the associated inability to move on to a 
higher level of motivation are not so dramatically 
incapacitating for the racist. In fact, he^or she often 



appears quite normal except tor a paranoid dis 
order in the area of racial relations. 

Unfortunately, the more obvious impact of 
racism is on the victim. There ma> be a I" >st of 
"mental illnesses" such as raLisiu v\hich arc not ob- 
viously harmful to the aUur (racist) but are 
devastating to the victim. Those who arc experienc- 
ing few difficulties m their uwn sucmI enu^onment 
but who demonstrate behaviors which are psvcho- 
logically destructive to others are not ciabsified as 
mentally ill. Thus, onl> the victims emerge in the 
APA classification as severely dysfunctional and in 
need of professional care. 

From the APA classification one gct^ the :>ense 
that very little is known s>.stfcinatKal!> concerning 
the etiology of the various functional disorders. 
What IS the typical history of social interactions 
among racists? Whatever its particular type or 
motivation, racist behavior is ^cted out in social 
circumstances. Our present understanding of men- 
tal health does not include a classification of men- 
tal illness as social interaction habitually resulting 
m~ dysfunctional behavioY. Such a classification 
must include a concept of "good" mental health 
and hold that anything short of that standard indi- 
cates the persistence of personal and social prob- 
lems (jahoda 1958; Sells 1969; Wright 1971). 

It appears ».hat the causes of racism as a func- 
tional behavioral disorder are themselves the out- 
come of a long series of negative social inter- 
actions in which the racists reach a point where 
they cannot successfully negotiate at Maslow's 
level of universal motivations and resort instead to 
extreme coping behaviors to defend the vestiges of 
security and self-esteem. The APA classification 
must be supplemented with another classification 
more sensitive to differences in social interaction 
history, and also to individual dift'erences in the 
range of available coping behaviors (Weinstein 
1969). 

Racism and Community Mental 
Health 

Given the shortcomings of the present under- 
standing of racism,. it is clear that mental health 
professionals working in community settings have a 
much more important role to play than was origi- 
nally realized^ It is not simply a matter of being 
more sensitive to racism as a problem of concern 
to white as* well as black communities, but commu- 
nity mental health professionals, working In natural 
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settings rather than seeing only the self-selected or 
preselected individuals who typify private practice 
or institutional clientele, have the opportunity to 
study those who have no manifested pathology as 
well as those who do. Such study shpuld sharpen in- 
sight into the social causes of mental illness (Gior- 
dano 1973). Through further exploratory research, 
communit/ mental health can become more than 
an outpost of the clinical establishment; it can pro- 
vide basic insight into just >what constitutes mental 
health as well as mentallllness. 

A key area in which the field of community 
mental health should be making perceptible prog- 
ress is that of mental illness among blacks. If 
racism is a serious menjal health issue, blacks in 
tlie community are not simply clients for therapy or 
specimens of exotic pamoiogies. Faced with the 
same oppressive conditions, some blacks cope suc- 
cessfully while others do not. The number of those 
who do cope appears unusually large, since one of 
the ironies of the '.mpact ot racism is that black 
rates of institutionalization are only;slightly higher , 
than the rates for whites, although it would seem 
that they should be much higher. The present black 
rate may be artificially elevated m comparison to 
the. white rate because accurate data regarding 
private hospitalization (primarily wh=te) are not 
available (Fischer 1969). The black community of- 
fers a prime opportunity not only to combat racial 
victimization but also to study how and why so 
many blacks remain emotionally healthy. ' 

Black Culture anc' Mental 
HeaUh 

• The source of successful coping among blacks 
must certainly be a function of black community 
life- It seems unlikely that each individual could 
cope so well only on the basis of personal experi- 
ence or of trial and error. Tlierefore, community 
mental 'health practitioners must become more 
aware of the cultural nature of the black commu- 
nity.- Are there traits and institutions unique to 
the black community; and, if so, might they act 
as a source of coping strategies for community 

, members? . _ ... 

There are, in fact, a number of distinct behaviors 
among Afro-Americans which have been identified 
by ethnographers familiar with West African 
cultures: these traits are 'called Africanisms (Hers- 
kovitz 1958). e.g., the tradition of strong personal 
leadership for collective efforts, distinct forms of 



music and dance, informal language among blacks 
(black English), and affectively oriented learning 
styles among black children. ^ _ 

In American society. Africanisms have been 
.joined by new traits and behaviors generated m ur- 
ban ghetio circumstances. Neither the Africanisms 
nor the urban-generated behaviors are. easily ob- 
served as part of the formal, public behavior*of the 
black population. Instead, they are part of the in- 
formal social life of the community and are condi- 
tionally expressed. For example, in his histoncal 
review of the use of the Cullah dialect (containing 
Africanisms), Turner (1949) notes that the dialect is 
spoken very cautiously around strangers and never 
at its fullest. Around friends there is dialect, and 
among family its use is intensified. The same phe- 
nomenon is observable in the contemporary use of 
black English: Around strangers one says little, 
speaks to the point, and usually uses standard 

English. . 
' If behaviors and attitudes unique to blacks are 
often hidden and conditionally expressed, they also 
are distributed differently within the black popula- 
tion by region and social class. Within this popula- 
tion, in fact, there is a full range of white (Euro- 
pean) acculturations, ranging from virtually none 
(eg the isolated Eastern Islanders) to neaHy 1,00 
percent (e.g., urban black New Englanders). Further 
complicating clear recognition of Afncanisms and 
urban-generated attitudes among black Americans 
is the extent to which some of these behaviors have 
been adopted by whites. The most obvious ex- 
amples are dance styles, popular music, and food 
preference and preparation. 

It is absurd now to consider seriously the 
Mofliihan and Clazer (1965) thesis that blacks have 
notulture or heritage to defend, Fraziers (1957) 
observation that Africanisms were totally wiped 
out with slavery, or Myrdal's (1944) position that 
the uniqueness of the black community is due>^to its 
pathological position (caste status) in Amehcan 
life But not all Africanisms were maintained. 
Frazier was correct in pointing out that important 
African traits were wiped out during slavery and 
are inconsequential in contemporary black life. As 
Herskovitz (1958) points out, the extinguished traits 
related specifically to Western African technology, 
economic organization, and political customs. 

The key to black culture in the United Mates, 
and ultimately to the basis of black coping 
behavior, lies in the rapid extinction of some 
Africanisms and the survival of others. Many 
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African, Indian, and later non-English immigrant 
customs were extinguished by opposition from a 
dominant English majority, thus establishing 
America's formal culture. Other customs of these 
groups, particularly those with no direct impact un 
the political, economic, or technical realms^of the 
developing country, were of less concern (Hersko- 
vitz 1958). In addition, it was.nr.ore difficult to extin> 
guish world views, to change attitudes toward 
friends, family, and strangers, or to define other 
<ispects of the mmonty groups' emotional life so 
^ that many infprmal behaviors and attendant values, 
were passed ' on from generation Jo generation 
within the black group. Only through physical 
genocide or through the total assimilation of 
blacks and other non-English immigrants could 
such informal culture transmission have been 
prevented. 

Therefore, there may be no distinction between 
the formal organization lives of black and white 
communities, while great differences^are evident-^in 
their informal organization, i.e., lifestyles, expres- 
sive behavior, and world view. Blacks speak 
English, but some blacks also speak a black 
English. There are both white and blark Baptist 
churches but few white Baptist churches which 
"jump." * 

It IS possible that those blacks who have a higher 
predisposition to mental illness are those who ex-, 
perience racist behavior but receive no countering 
support from their communit/s^ social life. The 
greater the pressure (racist oppression) in one area, 
the greater the need for reinforcement in the other. 
The interpersonal relations of blacks with other 
blacks, as well as with whites, form an important in- 
tervening factor among variables such as educa 
tional or income level and rates of menial illness. 
When racism is intensified but black social life is 
not, the mental illness rates among blacks increase. 
This might be the case in the first part of an eco^ 
nomic depression, particularly if blacks are living 
in a white community or otherwise isolated from 
black community life. 

The lijerature on black cultural expressions 
(Drake and Cayton 1962; Hannerz 1969; Johnson 
1943; Liebow 1967; McCord 1969) shovys the re- 
searcher's confusion in dealing with informal and 
elusive aspects of the culture. In formal behavior, 
blacks often resemble whites, while in informal 
(and usually intracommunity) behavior, tbey are 
markedly different. There is no, "culjure of 
pbvert/'; instead, there are people who have no 



choice and are coping v^ith poverty. There is 
"relative deprivation, ' but not cultural depriva- 
tion." There is no one without culture, there are 
simply those with another culture. By vjrtue of its 
poverty, the black community may contain mure 
individuals with overt pathologies, but the com 
munity itself is not pathological. In fact, it is for 
most who live in it a source of strength and a place 
to learn to cope with a larger environment 

If white and black communities v\ere mdii>tm- 
guishable, I suspect that the rates of mefltal illness 
among blacks would be higher than they are. 1 am 
inclined to locate the source of black coping 
strength in exactly those areas of social life where 
black culture is unique. The affective life of the 
community must encourage ajn interpersonal flex- 
ibility which enables its residents to ^ope with 
racist behavior. In effect, what white racism takes 
away from the individual, bfack sotial life may give 
back. 
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Chapter 12 

Menial Health Arnong Blacks: The Relevance of 
* Self-Esteem, Commitment to^^cial 'Change, and 
Paradoxical Attributions 

* ♦ * 

Osc^r A^. Bari)arin, Keba A. Mafch, and Kumea Shorter-Gooden 

ABSTRACT ^ 

Models of positive mental health are reviev^ed and assessed with respect to their apiifi"caulily to 
blacks. A high level of self-esteem and an internal locus oT control were consistently cMscribed as > 
cntical dimensions of effective^ functioning. These two factors, along with commitmerAto bocial 
change, v ere examined m thrpe related studies of positive mental health m blacks. Negjtgiblp racial 
differences m self-esteem were observed. Howeyer, the self-evaluation of blacks appe^atrs to bi? more 
closely related to external feedback than that^of whites. An internal orie/itation and self-esteem do ap- 
pear to be related to measures of psychosocial competence in blacks and to a commitment to social 
cha.nge. However, the pattern of relationships is complex. Moreover, activism in blacks appears to be 
related to paradoxical attnbutions of control over self and black people in general. More active and, 
perhaps, more competent blacks feel personally responsible for what happens to them individually 
but, at the same time, see the "system" as a major determinant or what happens to'black people. 



K 
In- 



Describing a normal and psyLhologically healthy 
individual , has been an elusive preoccupation of 
connmunity-onenled psychologists. Supporters of 
' the community mental health movement have 
pointed to the inadequacy, for that purpose, of 
models of human behavior which focus exclusively 
on aberrant behavior. Consequently, several 
authors have attempted to >how how individuals 
handle normal life problems and to delineate the 
cognitive and behavioral processes which charac- 
terize 'and justify the need for an effectiveness- 
oriented model of coping. 

For example, White (1976) describes the coping 
individual as one who seeks information about the 
environment for the purpose of assessing lifi? situa- 
tions accurately and developing appropriate 
strategies fdr solving life's probJem^. Behaviorally, 
such an individual has an organized pattern, of 
problem-solvirr-, behavior and, at the same time, 
views him^eir as relatively unconstrained by exter- 
nal forces in implementing' these behaviors. Jahoda 
(1955) provides a comprehensive modef pf positive 
.mental health which has served as. the basis for 
r other models of coping/Table 1 outlines several ap- 
proaches to positive mentaT health desmbed in the 
mental health literature. Thes^e descriptions .refer to 
the following dimensions, locus of control, self- 



perception, world views, behavioral style, and per 
ceptions of the social environment. 

These authors descnbe positive mental health m 
terms of an optimistic, trustful attitude toward 
others artd a copmg style that is characterized by 
an active, effectiye problem-solving style which 
draws upon formal and informal support networks 
(Kelly 1974, Caplan, in Moos and Tsu 197t>, and 
Scott 1968). These models of positive mental health 
concur in their emphasis on the importance of {a} a 
favorable self-perception, (b) an internal lo^us of 
control; (c) a moderate degree of interpersonal 
trust, and (d) an active rnastery-onented coping 
style. 

However, with few exceptions, these characten* 
zations of effective coping have been based 
primarily on intuitive or clinical data without 
'experimentally derived evidence. Departing from 
this trend, Tyler (1978) has reported a systematic re- 
search program intended to derive enipincally the 
characteristics generally mdicatjve, of competent 
functioning. He has generated a personality cofr 
figutefion, simijar to model*> described above, thai 
is composed of three related dimensions., self* 
attitudes, world view, and, behaviurai styles. These 
dimensions relate to l6cus of control, interpersonal 
trust, , and behavioral attnbutes of psychosocial^ 
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Table 1. Models of positive mental health 



Source 



Caplan (1976) 
White (1976) 
Tyler (1978) 
Wilcox (1973) 



Comer and 
Thomas (1973) 



Jahoda (1955) 



Dimensions of Positive Mentai Health Mo(jei 



Locus of 
control 



Self- perception 



World views 



High on self- 
efficacy 



Able 10 express both 
positive and negative 
reelings; self-confident 



High self-esteem, 
autonomous, relatively 
independent of external 
influence 



Relatively internal High self-esteem; 
on personal control favorable opinions of 



Internal personal 
control; external 
with respect to 
powerful others 
and systems 



self 



High self-esteem; high 
on black cultural 
identity 



Positive self- 
evaluation with the 
context of one's racial 
group and the society , 
in which one lives 



High self-esteem/ 
self'actualization 



Trustful and 
optimistic 



Moderate levels 
of tcust 



Low trust, high' 
sensitivity to 
racism, capitalism, 
materialism, and 
one's own 
oppression 

Strong positive 
identification with 
one's ethnic or 
cultural group 



High on trust 
of others 



Behavioral 
style 



Flexible, problem- 
solving approach; 
seeks out help 
when needed 

Active, orderly, 
organized efforts 
to solve problems 
(intrinsic mastery) 

Active, pianful, 

persistent 

problem-solving 

style 

Actively involved 
m mastering and 
shaping one's 
environment 



Actively cope 
through one's 
everyday en- 
deavors and to 
engage willingly 
one's environment 



Active, coping 
mastery responses 
to stress, full 
realization of 
one's potential 
environmental 
mastery 



Perceptions of 
social environment 



Views environment 
as supportive 



Acts independently 
of environmental 
influence 



Views environment 
as hostile, negative, 
and threatening 



View environment 
at one of two 
extremes: either 
providing safety 
and "the good 
life" or failing to 
meet basic needs 

Acts independently 
of social influence, 
perceives reality 
accurately 



competence. The results of the research^ program 
consistently ooint out that persons who cope effec- 
me\y cap je distinguished from those who do not 
by a tendency to evaluate, self and behavior as 
worthwhile, to be moderately trustful of others, 
and to attribute the effects of life events to one's 
self. Moreover, the effective individual possesses 
tin active, planfu! style *in setting and pursuing 
goals. Thus, '^competence might ,be summarized as a 
.configuratich oL self-efficacy, interpersonal trust, 
and a relatively active, planned coping style. 
However, Evans and Tyfer (1976) and Tyler and 
Gatz (1976) note patterns in the personality con- 
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figuration of effective black community workers 
and black adolescents in the recently desegregated 
school systems that differ from patterns of their 
white counterparts. They suggest that the life situa- 
tions of nonwhites may result in somewhat dit- 
ferent styles of -coping. Thus psycho-social com- 
petence may be organized somqwhat differently 
for blacks and other minorities than it is for. whites. 
For that reason it seemed important to raise ques- 
tions regarding the applicability df these models of 
mental health to all people across diverse settings. 
Ecological theories 'of human functioning posit that 
behavior is intim^^iely linked to the specific life 
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situations and environmental conditions out of 
which the behavior develops (Moos 1976). It will be 
argued that, although the dimensions of coping 
described above rriay serve as a generally useful in- 
dex ot effective functioning, it is possible that they 
operate differently across racial groups, that is, 
that they vary with the diverse s,ets of environmen- 
tal stresses that the individual or group may face. 
Specifica^y an ittempt will be n^ade apply this 
analysis to copmg styles of blacks. 

The environmental context assumes an impor- 
tant role in the development of adaptive or health- 
related behavior. In support of this position, 
Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend (1969) examine data 
suggesting a relationship between social status, 
resource availability, and the severity of individual 
psychological disorganization. Thus, the poor, 
especially people of color who fall disproportion- 
ately .among the lower socioeconomic classes, en- 
counter more frequently the stresses of community 
lite that* may lead to psychological dysfunction. 
Barbarm, Mitchell, and Hurley (1978) have shown 
that environmental stress encountered by pre- 
dominantly black and predominantly white com- 
munities differ both m quality and quantity. 
Although clacks view their community and their 
people in a positive manner, they also experience 
their community as having significantly more press- 
ing problems with respect to physical environment, 
services, and interpersonal climate than do white 
communities. On the basis of these findings, it is 
^possible to argue that a somewhat different com- 
bination of copmg styled may be required by blacks 
and whites to deal with their respective life situa- 
tions. Each component of competence develops 
withm a sociocultural context Jhat provides the 
most exacting measure of its suitability. Thus, it is 
likely that no single competence configuration is 
equally applicable across different social, cultural, 
oPVacial environments. Ditterent combinations! of 
behavior and attitudes may be required tor effec- 
tive adaptation by whites m a predominantly white 
environment than may be suitable for American In- 
dians, Asians, blacks, or Latinos who must 
negotiate predominantly white living situations as 
well as'their 'own communities. 

For thi5 reason, alternative models of .copmg 
have been proposed for application t,o the life cir- 
cumstances* of blacks. These models have used 
" similar diniensions to clelineate .behavior, attitudes, 
and cognitive processes which are relevant to suc- 
cessful coping by blacks. For example, Thomas and 



Comer (1973) developed a model ot positive mental 
health for blacks which emphasizes a sense of 
worth as a black within soctety as a whole. Wilcox 
(1973) offers a more detailed model which em- 
phasizes the oppressive conditions undef which 
most blacks live. The Wilcox model assumes that 
effective coping is largely determined b> the abil- 
ity of nonwhites to develop positive response styles 
to in^titutiontil racr>m and !t^ byproducts. 
Response styles indicative of coping include: (1) 
awareness of hostility generally directed toward 
blacks, (2) perception of self as an eft'ective agent 
in one's own life; (3) a self-identity that is based on 
a Third World cultural heritage; and (4) a profound 
sense of dignity and self-esteem. Behaviorally, cop- 
ing includes efforts to be involved in shaping and 
controlling one's own destiny. Thus, Wilcox (1973) 
describes effective functioning as consisting, of the 

' recognition and sensitivity to racism as it exists in 
society, a sense of self-efficacy, a high level of self- 
esteem that is linked to one's cultural identity, and 
an active behavioral style which leads to involve- 
ment in efforts to shape or to control one's social 
and ohysical environments and, thus, collectively 
improve the life condition of blacks. The impor- 
tance to black coping styles of this adive involve- 
ment is supported by Jones (1973) in a review of the 
research in this area. He concludes that blacks who 

^make demands of the system are pcychologically 
healthier than those who acclimate pa:>sively to 
racism. Moreover, those who develop a keen 
awareness of racism tend to be more actively in- 
volved in change efforts. On the basis of limited 
data, we propose that the focal dimensions of cop- 
ing styles among blacks include (a) an accurate 
perception of the realities of racism; (b) a sense of 
self-efficacy; (c) a commitment to influence 
positively the life condition of blacks as a group; 
and (d) the ability to experience a sense of worth. 
Although these dimensions appear remarkably con- 
sistent with previously described models of coping, 
it is not clear from existing research that these have 
th^ same meaning or interact with each other in 
exactly the same manner for blacks as they do for 
whites. 

Invariably, descriptions of mental health assign a 
central role to favorable self-evaluation. A major 
obstacle to the inclusion of self esteem in models 
of copmg for blacks is the controversy surrounding 
. their level of self-esteem. Mistoricallv, there has 
been disagreement about the adequacy of self- 
evaluation in blacks. For example, Kardiner and 
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Oyesey (1951) depicted .blacks as having lower 
levels of self-esteem than whites. Similarly, Clark 
and Clark (1947) proposed that blacks are plagued 
by low self-esteem, self-rejection, and a desire to be 
white Those who espouse the "negative self- 
concept" position theorize that low self-esteem is a 
function of "the feedback received from others. 
These researchers argue that blacks who mter- 
nalize the negaTiv'e attitudes of the larger society 
develop a relatively unfavorable self-appraisal. 
However, these assertions have been seriously 
challenged by recent investigators (Banks 1976) 
who argue that no case can be made for differ- 
ences in self-evaluation on the basis of current or 
past data. Claritlcation of this controversy is impor- 
tant "for several reasons, if racial differences in selt- 
^teem do exist, the level of self-esteem may have a 
different relationship to other indices of mental 
health than it does for whites. For that reason 
the maintenance of even mildly favorable self- 
appraisal on the part of blacks, in spite of the 
negative feedback, is a mark of a high level of cop- 
ing -If overall differences fail to materialize, there 
is little basis for assuming that self-evaluation 
should not be adopted as -an index of functioning in 
blacks -as well, thus supporting the model of mental 
health proposed by Thomas and Comer (1973). 

An additional facet of coping behavior in 
blacks is the extent of involvement in efforts to im- 
prove their life condition. Wilcox (1973) argued that 
maintenance of positive mental health is linked to 
an awareness of the pernicious effects of racism 
and a resultant commitment of one's eriergies to 
reducing thb economic, social, or political in- 
equities that kect the lives of black people. 

Although (here is agreement about the impor- 
tance of an a'itive, involved style for coping, it is not 
clear how sui:h a style is nurtured and developed in 
the lives of blacks. A clue to its development may be 
found in th^ research on locus of control (Rotter 
1966) Locus of control refers to attributions regard- 
ing the causel of events in-one's life to one's own ef- 
forts or to ^me external source. Internality i^ a 
characteristic [of one who believes that he/she is a 
central deterr^inant of what happens in life and will 
act to shape or influence his/her environment. Con- 
versely, externality is said to be a characteristic of 
one who is likely to view others as responsible tor 
the events or outcomes in life. An external locus of 
contfoWs confwflefl^No be related to an acquiescent 
stance toward life, it is possible that internal- 
" external orientation (l-F.) mediates the development 
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of involvement in change efforts so that individuals 
who feel they can exert influence over their .ives 
m-y be more committed to involvement in change. 
Gore and Rotter (1963) found th|t l-C was related to 
the willingness of black students to participate in 
Civil Rights activities. If this relationship is sustained 
over time, one would expect that active committed 
blacks would be more internal than inactive blacks. 
Most investigations comparing locus of control . 
among blacks and whites found blacks to be more 
external than whites (Battle and Rotter 963; 
Valecha and Ostrum 1974). It is often argued that 
discrimination and institutional racism make exter- 
nal attributions realistic and adaptive for blacks. 
However, such a position leaves one unable to re- 
late the behavior of those who are actively involved 
in mastering their environment to the attributions 
about control. In developing a model of mental 
health, it' would be useful to determine whether 
locus of control bears the same relationship to cop- 
ing behavior of blacks that it does for whites. 
Available data (Gore and Rotter 1963) suggest that 
blacks who are more involved and active in shaping 
their environment feel that they have personal con- 
trol over their lives. Effective coping involves a 
realistic perception of the limited control that 
blacks, as a group, have over their lives and that this 
more 'realistic perception might, in fact, act as a 
catalyst leading to a commitment to cliange. lo 
clarify this dilemma, Mirels (1970) and Gurin et al. 
(1969) argued that locus of control has two dimen- 
sions, personal control and control ideology (name- 
ly belief about the degree of control people, in 
general exercise over their lives). This distinction led 
others (Van SIgumbrock 1972; Levenson 1973) to 
develop locus of control scales that examine sepa- 
rately different dimensions of control, such as per- 
sonal control, control by systems or powerful others, 
and chance or fate control. Since these factors 
operate somewhat independently, one may argue 
that activism among blacks is related to a sense o 
personal control and to an accurate perception ot 
the control exercised by powerful others over one s 
life With these distinctions in 'mind, it is expected 
that active and competent blacks are external with 
respect to powerful others and simultaneously inter- 
nal with respect to personal'control. 

In summary, given the life situation of blacks, i 
is not evident that self-esteem and locus of control 
are related to other indices of coping in the same 
manner as^they may be for whites. For that -reason, 
three especially critical dimensions, self- 
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evdiudtion, commitment to social change, and 
locus of control, have been selected for scrutiny 
with respect to the relationship they bear to each 
other and to mental health among blacks generally. 
On the issue of the quality and development of 
self-evaluation, this paper discusses how the level 
of self-esteem among blacks is related to the envi- 
roninental setting and how self-esteem is empiri- 
cally related to commitment to social change and 
other indices of the coping behavior of blacks. 
Moreover, it examines how- locus of control is re- 
lated to social-change efforts among blacks and 
how to integrate these dimensions into a descrip- 
tive model of coping among blacks. 

Study [ 

The following study examines the extent to 
which racial differences in self-evaluation occur. 
Two distinct procedures are employed simultane- 
ously, a reasonably valid paper-and-pencil test 
and an experimental analog m which individuals 
are asked to evaluate their performance before, 
during, and after explic.t evaluative feedback. The 
paper-and-pencil task measures global self- 
assessment Viyle. The measure is behavioral and is 
designed to examine the effect of external feed- 
back on self-evaluation. Participants in this study 
were 40 black and 40 white college students. One 
black male and one white male, experienced in 
conducting research, administered the individual 
aspects of the procedure. In addition, three black 
female expenmenters monitored the group proced- 
ures. I.e., completion of questionnaires and the 
debriefing of participants. 

Procedure. Participants completed th§ Tennessee 
Selt-Concept Scale, a demographic data question- 
naire, and a lO-pomt rating of their ability to 
memorize. Subsequently, students were randomly 
assigned to 'either a positive or a negative feedback 
group and to either the black or white experi- 
menter, using d stratified random sampling proced- 
ure. After spending a few minutes to become ac- 
quainted with participants, the experimenters 
explained the purpose of the research as an effort ^ 
to refine items an intellectual performance test. 
Participants were informed that they woulid be^paid 
on the basis of their performance. - - 

Memory, Test, Participants were given three 
. blocks ot tnals consisting of five memory, items 
each. TRree oNhe item$ Avere dfawn directly from 
the yVeschler Memory Scale (logical memory,, word 



association, and digit span). The fourth item ^ re 
quired subjects to look at a picture and, after, 5 
seconds, to name as many items as tliey cuuld 
recall. For the fifth item, participanti> v\efe gaeii a 
letter of the alphabet and a^ked to name db nu\n\ 
words as they could that begm w.th that letter. In 
the first block of five trials (baselme), participants 
were asked to estimate their performance after 
each item but were not given feedback, in the 
second block of five tnals [feedback trials), as the 
participants were lesponding, they were given in 
direct, sometimes non\erba! (i.e., shrugs^ fiuwns, 
smiles, praise) positive or negative feedback. After 
completion of the task, they were asked to provide 
an evaluation of their own performance. In the 
final block of t'ials (postfeedback trials) the 
procedure was the same as in the baseline trials, 
that is, no feedback was given. 

Post' Experimental Questionnaire After con 
eluding these memory items, participants returned 
to the group room, estimated their ability to memo 
rize, and detailed their emotional reactions to the 
experiment. To test for the effectiveness of the 
manipulations, participants were asked to indicate 
the purpose of the experiment, the extent to which 
the quality of performance was representative of 
thei*" ability, in genera!, and their attributions 
regarding success or failure on the task. Finally, 
using a semantic differential format, they rated the' 
male experimenter on qualities that related to 
truthfulness, fairness, and likeability. After partici- 
pants completed the pcst-experimenta! question 
naire, they were paid on the basis of their self 
ratings (rarige«.00 - $3.00) and debriefed. 

Results, A two-way analysis of variance (Race X 
Feedback) produced no significant differences 
among the experimental groups on the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) for race, F(1, 73) .49, 
( r feedback f(l, 73) » 1.5, p - n.s., nor were there 
significant differences on pre ratings of ability to 
memorize. Analysis of covariance was performed 
on posi-experimental ratings of memory using pre 
experimental ratings as a covariant. There was a 
significant Race X Feedback interaction blacks 
altered their self-evaluation in response to feed 
back to a significantly greater extent than did 
whites, f(l, 73) - 1.14, p .05. Under the negative 
feedback condition, blacks decreased their self- 
evaluatiQn more thap whites (+ .8 vs. f *1) (see 
ff^ulre 1 and tables^2 and 3). In addition, there were 
uripredicted significant Race X Sex, fd, 72) 
}1.39,\p - .001 and Sex X Feedback' interactions 
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f(l^ 72) - 4.11, p - .05. An inspection of the means 
for' each group (see table 2) suggests that black 
males shifted more than black females, with the op- 
posite being true for whites. In addition, females 
shifted self-evaluation more in the positive feed- 
back conditions, and males did so more under the 
negative condition {see tables 3 and 4). 

Discussion. The above findings provide little sup- 
port for the belief that global self-evaluation, by 
itself, functions differently for blacks and for 
whites. The failure to find differences along racial 
lines leaves open the possibility that self- 
evaluation may play a central role in the coping 
styles of blacks as it does in the case of whites. On 
the other hand, the effect of the external feedback 
does vary with race^nd sex, with blacks respondmg 
more dramatically than whites to feedback, posi- 
tive or negative, interestingly, white female reac- 
tions to feedback were more similar to black males 
than to those of white males. Although there were 
no differences in global self-evaluation, blacks 
altered their self-evaluations more than whites did. 
This finding suggests that blacks may rely more on 
cues from the social environment than whites do. 
All individuals experience moment-to-mom^nt 
fluctuations in self-esteem revolving around some 
mean level of self-evaluation. Although there may 
be no overall racial differences in self-esteem, 
there may exist differences in the range or the 
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Figure 1. Self •evaluation changes in response tp 
' positivo and negative fe^back. 
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Table 2. Mean standard scores on the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale for black and white 
subjects 



Variable 



Black 



White 



Male' 



* Female* Male* Female^ 



Self-Criticism 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Self-Concept 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Identity 
Mean 



44.1 


44.8 


40.0 


45.0 


8.0 


14.3 


14.4 


6.6 


41.6 


45.3 


43.5 


37.3 


15J 


17.2 


15.3 


10.7 


33.9 


38.6 


38.0 


30.7 



»N-20 



moment-to-moment variations in self-evaluation. 
Thus, blacks and whites may have generally high 
self-esteem, but the self-esteem of blacks may ex- 
perience relatively more extreme positive and 
negative swings. An alernative explanation for the 
differences in respondents to external evaluation is 
that blacks may experience greater vulnerability to 
situational factors than whites do. Consequently, 
survival and coping require greater attention to en- 
vironmental feedback. Although additional data 
are required to rule out alternative explanations, 
one might speculate that, for those blacks in a 
capricious and changing social environment, the 
ability to shift one's view of self in accordance with 
social expectations may be an adaptive strategy. In 
summary, it is likely that levels of self-esteem do 
not differ across racial groups, even though the 
prpcess by which self-esteem is .maintained may 
vary. These findings suggest that it would not be in- 
appropriate to include self-esteem as a central 
dimension in a model of coping for blacks. 

Study II 

This study uses cognitive attributes of commit- 
ment to determine the strength of the hypothesized 
relationship between involvement and other meas- 
ures of mental health, such as self-esteem and 
psychosocial competence. The Black Power 
ideology Scale (Lessing and Zagorin 1970) was 
developed to assess ideological and cognitive sets 
which .predispose individuals to invqlvement iri 
socio-political and economic change, efforts corfi- , 
• mon in the 1960s. This explanatory. study, was 
designed- to assess the relationship b.etween indices 
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Table 3. Mean pre* and post-experimental rating of ability to memorize . 

Positive Negative 

Black White \ Black White 

Male* Female* Male* Female*! Male* Female* Male* Female* 



Pre 6.8 6.0 7.0 6.1 6.3 6.0 6.1 6.2 

Post 6.9 7.3 7,i 5.6 3.4 5.4 5.7 5.0 
Pre-post 

change +.1 +1.3 +.5 -,5 -2.9 -,6 --4 -1.2 



^N-IO 



Table 4. Post-experimental rating of memory with 
pre-experimental rating as a covariate 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Race (A) 


1 


67 19 


.257 


Sex (B) 


1 


38.07 


.146 


Feedback (C) 


1 


7113.29 


27,25** 


A8 


1 


2973.86 


11-39** 


AC 


1 


1081.88 


4.14* 


BC 


1 


1072.964 


4.11* 


ABC 


, 1 


9.767 


.04 


Regression 


1 


28.81 


.11 


Within 


72 


261,07 




•p< 05 
**p<.001 



of mental health (self-esteem and psychosocial 
competence) and commitment at a cognitive level 
to improvement of. the life situation of blacks and 
to the means required to achieve that goal. In ef- 
fect, this study tests an assumption of the Wilcox 
(1973) and the Thomas and Comer (1973) models 
that commitment to social change is related to in- 
dices of effective functioning in blacks, such as 
self-esteem and psychosocial competence. If the 
assumption is true, it is expected that scores on the 
Black Power Ideology Scales (BPIS) will correlate 
with indices of effective functioning such as the 
Tennessee Self Joncept Scale (TSCS), and the 
Behavioral Attributes of Psychosocial Competence 
Scale (BAPC) (Tyler 1978). Further, it is expected 
that individuals with a high commitment to social 
change will evidence a different pattern of rela- 
tionships between subscales of BPIS and indices of 
coping different from those low in commitment to 
' §oi:ia.l'chahge. - • 

• Meth'od., iighty-one black pre-college 
at^oiescents were asked to complete the TSCS, the 



BAPC, and the BPIS. The BPIS yields a total score 
and five subscales (Black Culture and Identity, 
Political-Economic Focus, Militancy, Group 
Solidarity, and Separatism). Participants were 
designated as high or low in commitment to social 
change, on the basis of their total scores on the 
BPIS. The high-change group scored one-half stand- 
ard deviation or more above the mean, while the 
low-change group consisted of those who scored 
one-half standard deviation below the mean or 
lower. The high-low dimension vyas used as the in- 
dependent variable in several analyses. 

Results. The subscale scores for the high-, 
middle-, and low-change groups on each of the 
measures are presented in table 5. Although the dif- 
ferences found between the high and low groups on 
the TSCS, the BAPC, or on the subscales -on the 
BPIS were all in the predicted direction, they did 
not attain significance. In order to determine 
whether there is a relationship between com- 
petence (BAPC) and involvement, as hypothesized 
by Wilcox (1973), separate correlation matrices 
were generated for the high- and low-change 
groups. Using the score on the BAPC as the index of 
psychosocial functioning, a correlation table was 
developed between scores on the BAPC and the 
subscales of the BPIS. For the high-change group, 
the BPIS subscales that best correlate with 
psychosocial competence are Black Culture and 
Identity (Pearson r « .40) and Croup Solidarity 
(Pearson r - .34). Negative correlations were found 
with Political Economic Focus (r - -.41), 
Militance (r - -.34), and Separation (r - -.11) 
for this same group. A different pattern of correla- 
tions emerged in the case of the low-change group 
(see table 6). Specifically,^ psychosocial conipe- 
tehce correlated best with a pblftical-Economic 
Focus (r - .31), Militance (r - .23);^ and Self-esteeni 
(r - .55). SmalL ne^qtive. correlation^ were, ob-' 
'tained with Separatism f r - -.26),' Black Cdture 
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Table 5, Mean score on BPIS, BAPC, and TSCS 
espousal of black power ideology 



Measure 



High 
(N-19) 



Middle 
(N-40) 



Low 
(N-2^) 



Black power 
ideology scales 
Total 

Bla'rk cuhure 

Political- 
economic 

Militancy 

Group solidarity 
Separatism 
Self-concept 

Psychosocial 
compt^tence 



141.0 


120.7 


107.0 


39 6 


34 8 


301 


38.6 


31.4 


26.9 


17.3 


14.8 


12.3 


20.6 


17.3 


17.4 


25.0 


22 5 


20 3 


356.6 


345.6 


344.4 


35.4 


31.9 


22.5 



Table 6. Correlation of BAPC with BPIS subscales 
and self-esteem for. high and low change 
groups 



.Measures 



High 
change 



Low 
change 



Black culture and identity 


40 


- 07" 


Political economic focus 


^ 41 


.31 
.23 
-.03 
-.26 

.55 


Militance 


-.26 


Group solidarity 
Separatism 


.34 
-.11 


Self-esteem 


.20 



and identity (r « -.07), and Group Solidarity 
(r - -,03). It is interesting to note that a Political 
Economic Focus correlates negatively (-.41) with 
competence in the high-i .^ange Igroup but posi- 
tively in the low-change group. 

Discussion. Although high- and low-change 
groups did not differ significantly on either self- 
esteem or competence, BPIS subscales do corre- 
late positively with self-esteem and competence 
The manner in which these two measures of adap- 
tation are related to involvement in the black 
movement is more complex than predicted by 
either Wilcox (1973) or Thomas and Comer (1973). 
Both levels of commitmenf to change are related 
to competent functioning but in very different 
ways. 1^0 distinct patterns of relationship eriierge. 
On the basis of these correlational patterns, we 
•describe two models which differ with rejspecl .to 

' the dimensions of commitment to so'cial change 
that are best: associated with- indices^ bf effective 

/fuhdioning (see tables 7 and S). , . ; 



The first pattern (Model 1) describes the high 
group for whom competence correlates . positively 
with a black identity and an inclination toward 
group solidarity or cohesiveness, but negatively 
with militancy or political-economic involvement. 
Separatism seems unrelated to competent func- 
tioning for this group. This pattern suggests that, of 
those who fall in the high group, the more compe- 
tent Jiend_to^phasiz^ culture and identity 
collaboration on change efforts. Moreover, 
they tend to deemphasi^e political-economic 
means or the adoption of a militant stance to ac- 
complish their goals. One might characterize this 
pattern as similar to those with cultural nationalist 
philosophies. A major goal is the reeducation and 
consciousness raising of black people toward the 
greater ^^cceptance of their identity as an African 
people/ and an appreciation of Cheir African 
heritage. An important means to this end is an 
emphasis on the bond that exists among African 
people throughout the world. Relatively little 
emphasis is given by this group to involvement or 
assimilation into current political and economic, 
arrangements. On the other hand, for the low- 
change groups competence correlates possitively 
with a political-economic orientation and mili- 
tancy, but nr3atively correlates with separati^. m 
addition, individuals in this group evidence a [nuch 
stronger relationship between competence and 
self-esteem than the high BPIS group. Thus, com- 
petence in the low group is more strongly related to 
an emphasis on political and economic goals and 
the adoption of a militant aggressive stance to 
achieve these goals. It is negatively related to 
separatism from the current social, political, arid 
economic arrangements. At the risk of oversimpli- 
fying these findings, examples of Model II are 
members of the NAACP, Urban League, or other 
civil rights organizations. The more competent 
members of this group will be those who tend to 
emphasize the importance of changes in the cur- 
rent political-economic arena and who do so in an 
assertive, militant fashion. The data supporting 
these models are meager, but they do provide a 
starting point for further investigation. It is likely 
that there are many models for describing black 
coping styles. These models provide an organizing 
framework which incorporates several of the 
■ widely accepted dimensions of competent func- 
^tioning but includes involvement m or commltrri'ent 
: to social charige as an essential, dimerisiph' of men- 
tal healthamong blacks. . • _ ^ 
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Table 7. Models of competent functioning for blacks at two different levels of black ideology 
(Using r .23 as cutting point) 



Group Black culture Croup Political- Militance Separatism Self- Esteem 

and identity solidarity economic 

focus 



MODEL I 
High 8PIS 

Pan-Afncan positive positive negative n«^gattv*» 

Nationalist 

MODEL II 
Low 8PIS 

Member, NAACP positive positive negative positive 

or Urban League * 



Table 8. Two proposed models of competent 
functioning for blacks 



Model I 
Emphasis on group identity 
and group control 



focus of change—black 
people s perception of self as 
an African people, raising 
blai.k consciousness 



Activities— education, 
political historical and 
cultural enlightenment 



Possesses a sense of personal 
comf)etence and effective* 
ness; derives satisfaction from 
the-progress and achieve- 
ments of the black community 
as a whole 



Model n 
Self-identity, individualism 
relatively more important 
than group identity 

Focus of change— political 
and economic domain, 
works for increased black 
control of financial and 
political resources of its 
community 

Activities— voting, taking 
part in the established 
business and political 
processes to achieve greater 
power for self and in some 
instances for black people as 
a whole 

Sense of effectiveness and 
competence is based on 
one s own accomplishments 
or failure 



Study III ' 

Defining involvement or comrriitmenl to change 
as political, activism, this study examines the extent 
to which, and the manner in .which, locus of control 
is pfedictive of activjsm in blacks. . , 

Method. Participants in; the study were 8T black, 
undergraduate- students in a predominantly white 
umversjty, 41 of v^hom were selected because they 



were active, productive members of the campus 
black student organization. The. remaining 40 were 
relatively inactive members of that same organiza- 
tion. All participants completed (1) the Rotter l-E, 
(2) the Van Slaumbrock System Control Scale, (3) 
the Levenson Personal Control Scale, and (4) the 
Kujichagulia Scale. As a check on the level of ac- 
tivity across the active and inactive groups, * the 
Kerpelman-Wemer Activity Scale, a measure of ac 
tual political activity, was administered to all 
volunteers. 

Results. The selection criteria for categorizing 
students as active or inactive were shown to have 
some validity in that the two groups differed signifi- 
cantly on the Kerpelman-Weiner Measure of Politi- 
cal Activity (Kerpelman 1972), f(l,79) - 4.78, 
p - .05. The high group (i.e., the active political 
group) reported significantly more activities than 
the low group (i.e., the inactive political group) on 
this measure (250 vs. 125). To test the degree of 
relationship between political activism and locus 
of control, a multiple regression was performed on 
the data, using scores on the Kerpelman-Weiner as 
a criterion and measures of the scores of the Leven- 
son and Van Slaumbrock l-E scales as predictors. 
The best predictors of political activism in blacks 
turned "out to be the Levenson Personal Control 
Scale and the Van Slaqmbrock System Control 
Scale. Individuals who' were more active politically 
tended to be High on personal c^on^rol and simulta- 
neously high on the belief that powerful others or 
systems generalfy^ cdntrol their liyes. Ip addition, 
chance control appears to have a negative, correla- 
tion with political artiyism. . • • ' / , . , 
Discussion! th'e m^joV 'findings regarding: rela- 
^ tion^hip betweefn locus of control apd activism is 
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the paradoxKcil attribution " It appears that the 
somewhat contradictory connbination of internal- 
ity. With respect to personal control and external- 
ity! with respect to control exercised by powerful 
others, IS the best predictor of politicaf activism. Jn 
mobt instance^, externality is thought to 'have a 
depressing effect on behavior, that is/leading an in- 
dividual to more passive and acquiescent response 
pattern., but, in this ih^tance, U appears that exter- 
nality may have an energising impact. For whites, a 
sense of personal control may be suftlcient as a 
cognitive base for an effective, active, problem- 
solving style. For blacks, the realities of discrimina- 
tion may require more than a sense of self-efficacy. 
For blacks who are uniformly internal that is, feel 
that they possess substantial control over what 
happens in their lives, there may be a lack of appre- 
ciation lor how the world actually operates with 
resf>ect to blacks generally. Perhaps,- when this 
sense oi personal control is combined paradoxi- 
cally with the sense that powert'ul others exercise 
control over one's liie, one becomes committed to 
social change. This "paradoxical effect" appears to 
be an important phenomenon for blacks to cope ef- 
fectively, as II the reali/ration that powerful others 
exercise control over one's life motivates counter- 
control Moreover this effort is more likely to take 
place when an individual believes that the world is 
orderly and that events do not simply happen by 
chance but are determined by oneself or by exter- 
nal agents . ui i • 
Conclusron. Positive mental health for blacks is 
theoretitally consistent with more generally ap- 
plied models of coping but, at the same time, is 
reflective ot the lite situation of blacks. We have 
reviewed two widely used dimensions, self-esteem 
and locus ol control to assess how they apply 
to coping among blacks. In addition, we have re- 
viewed data on a third dimension, proposed by 
others (Wilcox 1973; Thomas and ComerXl973), as 
esf)ecial(y relevant to mental health among bfe:ks. 

Study I ^hows results supportive of recent Vyes- 
tigations which failed to find differences in global 
self-evaluation between blacks and whites, leaving.^ 
open the possibility that self-esteem may have the 
same relationship to coping suggested for other 
v^rciups IJdwever, blacks were found to be more 
responsive than whites to environmental feedback 
' alx)Ut/fxW)rmame Thul the environmental con- 
\ text may have a more pronounced effect in shaping 
'the self;esteem of « blacks than of whites. Study II 
provides data which support the relationship bo- 



tween self-esteem and psychosocial compeience. 
It points to two patterns of involvement in social 
change related to the two measures ot coping 
among blacks. 

Stud^ III shows that locus of control as a dimen- 
sion / positive mental health, may operate dif- 
ferer/y for blacks: it appears to have two relevant 
dimt^isions, personal control and control by power- 
ful others. Active coping anr.ong blacks seems to be 
related to a paradoxical set of attributes so that 
more competent blacks t^nd to be high in personal 
control and simultaneously high in the belief that 
powerful others control their lives. Although a high 
degree of personal control alone may be related to 
competence among whites, both attributes seem to 
be involved in effective functioning among blacks. 

On the basis of the above studies, several in- 
teresting propositions about the development of a 
subset of coping behaviors in blacks might be 
made. Paradoxical attributions, commitment to 
social change, and self-esteem may be related to 
each other in a cyclical fashion:(see figure 2). 
Phase I Phase M Phase III 

Paradoxical ^ Commitment ^ Self-Esteem 
Attributions to Change 

Figure 2. Mental health process among blacks. 
Paradoxical attributions may set the stage for in- 
volvement in social change efforts. This cycle may 
result from the realization that, although one has a 
degree of control over one's life, social systems 
may also influence one's life. For those who con- 
sider themselves self-determined, the specter of ex- 
ternal tyranny may elicit countercontrol behaviors. 
This countercontrol may come in the form of 
organized activity to bring about social change. 
Commitment t.o change may, in turn, reinforce the 
perception of self as a self-determining and effec- 
tive individual. When these efforts are successful 
and produce an improved quality of life, an impor- 
tant byproduct is enhancement of self-image and 
increased self-esteem. These events form a cycle in 
that a favorable self-evaluation further heightens 
the paradox of personal control in the face of con- 
trol by powerful others. 

The evidence presented here regarding effective 
coping styles for blacks is by no means definitive. It 
provides a set of working hypotheses about the 
coping process of blacks and how it develop^. 
Subsequent work might- focus on the develqpment 
of externally, observable criteria of coping by which 
to validate these or alternative models. 
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IS * Chapter 13 ^ 

Attributing Race From News-Reported 
f\j Crime 

Q 

^ jean-Marie B. Mayas 



ABSTRACT 



ques..onna,re o - ^ ^ J^V ^^21 compr.L the >ample. Re.ul.s mdicmed .ha. (1) u,- 
me.ropoh.an area. A .o.al ol JBJ "^1 tn nroduce hiah levels of black criminal race a..ribu.ion m 

nf bEck a..ribution for violen. crimes and whi.e a..nbu.ion for nonviolen. crimes: and (3) 



Perceptions of Crime 

Surveys and opinioa 'polls of public perceptions 
of crime- consistently report an increasing trend m 
the level of expressed concern and fear of cnme. 
Generally, different segments of society view the 
crime problem in various ways. Women and blacks 
tend to express veryvfiigh levels of anxiety about 
crime, as do the elcferly. On the other hand, the 
young and more educated, while concerned about ^ 
crime, are not particularly fearful. 

Conklin (1975) and Furstenberg (1971) suggest . 
that a distinction between "fear" and "concern be 
drawn regarding crime. The concept of fear is more 
closely associated with a perceived risk of vic- 
timization in one's immediate environment. The 
emphasis is on the presence of a clear threat to per- 
sonal safety either in one's home-or close surround- 
ings On the other hand, concern about crime iden- 
tifies the problem as a social isSue, xonceivably of 
major significance, but less personal and intimate. 

From this perspective, reports on differential 
levels Qf-anxiety associated with crime- for .different 
demogfapWc-^roups may not have the same signifi- 
-c-Jfi^^T'th^degree of anxiety expressed by inner 
city blacks ahd suburban whites is -likely to differ in 
quality. For the resident of a community with a 

high victimization rat6, anxiety may more clear y 

renect an immediate concern fQr personal safety 
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(i.e., fear). For the individual residing in a less vic- 
timized area, anxiety may be more akin to.a gener- 
alized concern or worry about the social order 
(Conklin 1971). , , 

A well-known examination ' of attitudes toward 
crime and incidence of victimization is the Na- 
tional Crime Surrey (NCS) conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Law Entorcement 
Assistance Administration, this survey collected 
victimization data for citizens and businesses at 
the national level^nd Within several select cities. 

One of the most co(isistent findings of the survey 
in 1975 was that perhaps as many as half of all vic- 
timization experiences are not reported to the 
police (Skogan 1976). This finding contributed to 
growing concern over the determinants of victimi- 
zation xeporting as related to police data on crime 
and of victimization experience recalUs related to 
retrospective survey-|enerated data. 

To what extent is one's capacity to recall a vic- 
timization experience affected by the passage of 
time, characteristics of the crime, or, possibly, 
characteristics of the perpetrator? These important 
questions challenge survey-generated data on vic- 
timization by suggesting that uncontrolled subjec- 
tive factors in a respondent's report may seriously 
undermine the validity^fMhe-data. When coupled 
with the known met|i9dological and statistical 
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dravvbdckb tissucuiled with differential reliabilities 
for various types of crimes, the mtegnty of such 
data IS further suspect (Skogan 1975). 

The subject of qualitative distinctions of 
criminality in respondents and the role of a 
mediating entity m qualifying, encoding, and 
retrieving information about victimization and 
crime in general is important. What strategy does a 
respondent employ in processing relevant informa- 
tion at the time of providing an answer to a specific 
victimization question? More important, what 
representational scheme exists which assists the 
respondent m his or her everyday lifestyle with 
respect to criminality? 

Cognitive Schema 

Inasmuch as this representation is likely to be 
mental, it !>eems fruitful to engage the concept of 
cognitive schemu m examining perc.ptions of 
crime. Schemas can generally be thought of as sub- 
jective networks tor information integration which 

• enable an individual to arnve at appropriate 
fesfx)nses m situations of relative ambiguity. 

These networks are,^onstructed on direct social 
encounters, .vicarious experiences, and cultural oi 
social beliefs. They are categorizations and 
generalizations made from typically restricted in- 
torniation source^s. Several analogs to schema ap- 
pear m the literature as cognitive scnpts, mental 
maps, and frames, all putgrowths of the more 
general hypothesis testing notions of Bruner and 
Postman (1949> and the organizational concept of 
B.irtlett (1932). They all share the underlying 
perspective of a rational scientific humanity. As 
such, mental processes like schemas provide for 
the tipplictitiun u( covert theories about causality, 
motivation, and social relationships. With respect 
to schemas of cnminality, cognitive maps have 
been pustulated as mechanisms for constructing 
mental road maps which delineate geographic 
locations and associated characteristics relevant to 
^ctimization avoidance (Downs and Stea 1974, 
Gould and White 1974). 

it IS appropriate, then, to engage the concept of 
schema m e.\amining cognitive representations of 

^tharactenstics of potential criminals. With the 
useut uignilive schemas, these judgments can 
Im* itiridt with varying degrees of accuracy and 
success. 

Accuracy refer!> to the relative utility of pursuing 
a LuuTbL* of action or structunng a belief system 



prescribed by a relevant schema which does not 
reflect objective realities. One example is what 
Biderman (196.7) calls "opportunity costs" 
associated with activities that are sacrificed as a 
result of unrealistic projection of risk. Smilarly, the 
large nutjiber of metropolitan area suburbanites 
who forego the t^cial and cultural offerings of a 
ce.ntral city area jmay ajso be incurring costs of an 
inaccurate belief system. 

As a total entity, schen.as provide direction and 
guidance from ,a premise of encoded and stored 
rules of representativeness. They select dimensions 
of experience which are most congruent with the 
cognitive structure. At times, this procedure may 
ignore some relevant factors, such as reliability of 
data or prior probabilities, and thus result in an "in* 
accuracy," as previously discussed (Kahnemen and 
Tversky 1973). 

What, then, is the impact of such a structure 
relative to perceptions of crime and beliefs about 
features of criminality? Given the extent of public 
concern, there is a need for at least a rudimentary 
cognitive construction of the criminality dimension 
in one's life. Most citizens have never been victims 
of crimes of any major consequence, particularly 
of violence. Statistical summations of criminal in- 
cidence, to the extent that they only partially 
describe such activity, have consistently chron- 
icled a much greater frequency of property crimes 
than crimes against persons (Skogan 1976). While 
incidents of violent victimization have risen, so 
have those of property loss. 

Consequently, our range of persona! victimiza- 
tion falls short of supplying sound firsthand 
knowledge of criminal characteristics or behavior. 
Such a bchema of criminality most often exists as a 
mediated reality derived from accounts among 
one's social referents. To the extent that the direct 
experiences of referents are similarly limited, the 
role of mass media may become more significant. 

Until recently, very little was known about the 
development of such schemas relative to mass- 
mediated message systems. The pioneering work 
on TV's dramatic images by George Gerbner of the 
Annenberg School of Communication is the most 
recent study of how mass media influence both 
societal .awareness and immersion in generalized 
violence. Gerbner and Gross (1976) offer, as 
evidence of television's "cultivating" effect, results 
of a St jdy in which heavy TV viewers were found to 
express a greater sense of danger and mistrust than 
light viewers. Generally, these heav^ viewers 
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tended to overestimate the relative proportion of 
law enforcement personnel in our society, to be 
less trustful of others, and to exaggerate their own 
chances of potential violent victimization. 

Of particular importance is an earlier* unpub- 
lished study by the same authors in which a group 
of children (age 8-10 years) were asked to select 
from a biracial set of photographs all those persons 
whom they believed might be murderers. The 
children were to make their choices relative- to the 
pictured individual's "murderousness" jn real life, • 
and as if each was a TV character. The response 
demonstrated a strong bias toward perceived black 
ftiait? violence in both "real life" =and on 
television." Whereas black males were perCeived 
prir^arily as murderers in both situations, white 
males were viewed about, equally likely to be 
murderers as victims in real life and on TV. 

Gerbner and Gross suggest that the social in- 
teractions symbolized in TV drama foster a second- 
ary reality which is 'at times divergent from obsery- 
able truth. Moreover, they point to the possible 
role of televised violence in heightening societal 
fear of victimization and theorize . that, while 
televised aggression may .serve to instigate ag- 
gressiveness in some viewers, the greater effect 
may be acculturation to a woHd filled with cnme 

and violence. u ■ u. 

If this analysis is correct, then how does height- 
ened anxiety over victimization translate into 
private functional sphemas about crime? Where do 
most people get "real data" on community 
criminal activity? The answer is news media, i.e., 
newspapers and"^ local -TV and radio' news, which 
systematically and repeatedly chronicle a dailyjog 
of homicides, assaults, rapes-, and other, unsavory 
happenings. An accounting of how closely the 
presentation of criminal activity matches the actua 
character of criminal activity must be made of 
both the journalism and TV industries. 

There is evidence that local TV news managers in 
metropolitan areas tend to highlight inner-city 
violent crime in their reports (Abbott and Galonico 
1974- Inter-Faith C^enter for Racial Justice 1974; 
Knopf 1970; SingeY-1973). Generally, this emphasis 
p.'odiices a reporting pattern in vyhich nonWhite 
violen't urban crime overshadows suburban in- 
cidents of a similar nature. This must have an effect 
on a viewer's beliefs about crime artd criminality in 
his/her environment. 

The influence of racial cues in news stories on 
■criminal behavior has serious policy implications. 



Less than a decade ago, direct racial identification 
ofnonwhite criminals was common practice in all 
forms of journalism. A viewer could usually assume 
the criminal to be wltte if not otherwise specified. 
This tendency to associate nonwhite individuals 
with crime heightened existingf racist attitudes and 
was in part responsible for exacerbatine racia 
tensions, according to the report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (1968). 
- Since then, 'the journalism industry has moved to 
eliminate the practice. 

It is questionable whether the media s less re- 
quent use of direct verbal identification has 
seridOsly undercut the "making" of racial m- 
ferenls, but TV, for example, may be providing 
the same identification cues through visual rather 
than verbal content. Specific demographic infor- 
mation in a ne>ys account may lead to relatively- 
facile racial inference-the alleged criminal's oc-^^ 
cupation, place of residence, previous criminal 
record, and name. But it is rare that all these data 
would be given in a report of a criminal incident 
^^Availability of such information, along with 
editorial decisions, determines the content o the 
•account. Most news reports, however, include at 
least the type of crime and its location. If a report 
contained only this minimal information, would in- 
dividuals still make racial inferences? , 
The purpose of the study, then, was to e.<plore 
schemas of criminality, with particular attentlo^ to 
race, by providing a nonspecific social stimulus m a 
form sufficiently realistic but insufficiently infor- 
mative. In. operational terms, the study examines 
an individual's ability and facility to make racial at- 
tributions from simulated newspaper crime reports 
which do not refer to the antagonist's race or 
' ethnicity.. 

Method 

Ques^onnairl. The questionnaire was self- 
administered and consisted o' several sections, 
only one of which was used for .this study. It con- 
tained four simulated news stories presented in a 
randomly fixed order of embezzlement, homicide, 
mail fraud, and ^ssaylt. Following each story were 
questions which sought responden'. inferences on 
characteristics of the criminal , mentioned in the 
story-the criminal's age^ education, race, and 
first-offender status. Race was the prmcipa 
variable. Three of the "test" storu-s were denved 
from actual accounts reported in Vne New York 
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Time> and Nt*v\ )ufk IXuty Nt'wy Only the mail 
fraud, report was constructed by the author The 
criteria for selecting news reports were that they be 
relatively brief, coherent, and representative of the 
crime types of interest. Informational cues were 
reduced to a level that would be accepted by the 
reader as authentic, yet woult! not be directive. 
Stories were altered only to remove references to 
particular law enforcement personnel and to place 
the incidents In the experimental conditions. 

Procedure. The study was fielded with the 1976 
Detroit Area Study (DAS), conducted by the 
Department of Sociology at the University of 
Michigan. Under a piggy-back arrangement made 
with DAS, the study questionnaires were supplied 
by the author to field interviewers, who simply left 
them with respondents upon completion of the 
DAS interviews. The DAS sample consisted of a 
two-stage probability sample of housing units 
drawn from the entire Detroit Metropolitan 
Statistical Area. Also included was a supplemental 
probability sample of housing units occupied by 
blacks, located within Detroit city census tracts of 
at least 15 percent black-occupied households in 
1970. 

The^study was designed as a'l^x 2x2 factorial 
repeated measures surveys experiment. The design 
focused on the two features of any crime report 
which are essential for the report to have' meaning: 
the type of crime and the general location of its oc- 
currence in the metropolitan area. Crime type, 
which constituted one dimension, was separated 
into violei'ft and nonviolent. The location variable 
provided^mformation on the two dimensions of ur- 
banicity and ethnic identity. The location of the in- 
cident was either urban or suburban. Because the 
Scimple of respondents commonly construed the ur- 
ban area to be mostly nonwhite, ethnicity^ became 
a third dimension. The three factors were employed 
m a fully crossed design, with news stones varied 
on the experimental factors. 

Sample Description. A total uf 1,1,34 DAS inter 
views were obtained (Bianchi I976j. F^owever, only. 
996iadividua!s who completed the DAS interview 
actually accepted 'the questionnaire u^ed in this 
study. Thus, the 389 individuals who returned 
useable completed questionnaires comprise? 39 per- 
cent of the DAS group who accepted the question- 
naire (n-996i. Given less than unity of cor- 
resfxjndence between the respondents examined 
here and those cunbtituting the larger DAS sample. 
It IS appropriate to consider how the two groups dif* 



fer with respect to demographic characteristics 
germane to this study. 

Table 1 provides a descriptive profile of both 
samples on selected background variables, for the 
most part, the profiles are remarkably similar. The 
most obvious difference in this comparison is the 
relatively low percentage of black respondents in 
the study sample. 



Table 1. Selected background variables for Detroit 
area study (DAS) and study sample 



Vanable 


DAS Sample 


Study Sample 




^ « 1 1 34 


N - 389 


AgQ 






Range 


18-89 


19 - 81 


Mean 


45 


44 


Median 


44 


44 


Education 






Range 


1 - 17 + 


4 . 17 + 


Mean 


11.88 


12.41 


Median 


11.94 


12,00 


Sex 






Men 


470 


157 




(41 4%) 


(41 2%) 


Women 


644 


244 




(58 6%) ^ 


68.8%) 


Missing 


0 


8 


Race 






While 


727 


236 




(64.1%) 


(81.7%) 


Black 


4p0 


53 




(35.3%) 


(18.3%) 


Missing 


7 


100 




U6%) 





Results 

Race attribution was the dependent variable, 
coded one for white and two for black. Thus, the 
analysis on the mean criminal race attribution in 
any instance is identical to an analysis of variance 
on proportions, with the interpretation of a mean 
value read as th§ proportion of black criminal race 
attnbution. The reader should note that, although 
the analyses were conducted with respect to these 
means values, the histogram plottings of criminal 
race attnbution value of 1.64 is plotted as 64 per- 
cent of the sample inferring black criminal race. Of 
course, the reciprocal proportion is associated with 
white race attnbution. Thr(.jghout the test, mean 
values are used, their corresponding proportions 
are plotted in referenced figures. ' ^ 
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Table 2 summarizes the analysis of the treatment 
effects of criminal race attributions. 



Table 2. Summary of experimental treatments 
ANOVA on race attribution 



Source of variation 



df 



MS 



Between subiects 
Ufbanicily (A) 
Ethnicity (B) 
AxB 

Error 

Wtihtn sub/wb 
Crime type (C) 
AxC 
BxC 
AxBxC 
Error 



1 
1 
1 

348 



1 
1 
1 
1 

348 



1.896 
6.558 
2.128 
.204 



201.819 
4.394 
.682 
JI8 

.213 



9.305* 
32.188** 
10.445** 



947.599** 
20.629** 
3.204 
< 1 



•p< 002 
•♦p< 001 

The urbanicity factor displays a significant effect 
on criminal race attribution. F (1,348) « 9.305 p < 
002, as does ethnicity of location, F (1,34b) - 
-^2 188 D < 001, their interaction, F (1,348) « 
I0 445;p < .001, type ofcrime,F (1348) ^ 947.599 
p < 001, and the interaction of urbanicity and 
crime type> (1,348) - 20.62% p < .001. 

The proportions of black race attribution, as 
shown in figure 1, clarify the character of the two 
interactions and the potent crime-type effect. 
In the instance of the urbanicity x ethnicity inter- 
action, the essential contributor is the sharp reduc- 
tion in black race attribution in the suburban/white 
location. The ethnicity effect occurs within the 
white ethnicity component. Urban crimes result m 
fairly High black criminal race attributions m both 
white (1.64) and nonwhite (1.77) locations, whereas 
suburban crimes receive a high level of black race 
attribution in the nonwhite location (1.77) and 
white race attribution In the white location (1.33). 

The urbanicity x crime type interaction plot in 
figure 2 reveals the distinct effect of crime typ? on 
race attribution. Crimes of violence are over\^rtlelm- 
ingly ascribed to black perpetrators (1.87), while 
nonviolent crimes are believed to -have white an- 
tagonists (1.25). The source of the interaction is the 
reduction of black race attribution in vio^nt 
crimes occurring in the suburban location. Thus, 
while strong racial distinctions continue to exist 





0 UMiu eiHMicnT 
M NON-WHIIC eiHMicin 



Figure 1. Histogram of urbanicity x ethnicity of 
location interaction on race attribution. 





TZi NON-VIOLCNT CRI«C 
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Figure 2. Histogram of urbanicity of location x 
crime type interaction on race attribution. 




WMIU tt^^CK MmME •»-«CK 
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Figure 3. Histogram of ethnicity^ of location x 
respondent race x crime type interaction on 
race attribution. 
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betv^^een perpuIrator>> ut violent iind nonviolent 
crimes in the suburban location, the level of black 
race attributipn is less than that generated in the 
urbari location- 

Demographic Variables. To examine the rel.nion- 
ship between criminal race attribution and selected 
demo^phic characteristics, le^ondents' sex, age, 
education, and race were entered into the analysib 
of variance in sequence with the experimental 
treatments. For each of these four-way analyses, 
the pattern of treatment effects reported above 
was maintained without any interpretably signifi- 
cant effects associated with the background fac- 
tors excepting that of race. White respondents 
make higher levels of black criminal race attribu- 
tions acros'. all other variables than do black 
respondents (1.64 and 1.50, respectively). In figure 
3, the ethnicity x race x crime type interaction plot- 
ting repeats the strong crime-t^pe effect and 
reveals two distinct ethnicity x race patterns. 
Unlike white respondents, black respondents do 
not appear to be mfluenced by the ethoicity 
variable in makmg racial inferences with respect to 
nonviolent crimes. White respondents show fairly 
low levels o( attributed black criminal involvement 
in nonviolent crimes occurring in ethnically white 
locations, in contrast, whites more uniformly make 
a black criminal race judgment when ^presented 
with crimes of violence, regardless of the ethnicity 
of the crime location. The race judgments of blacks 
are not so clearly uniform. 

Mass Media and Victimization Variables. 
Respondents were also asked to indicate the 
degree to which they depended on several sources 
for news. Among these sources, newspapers and TV 
were the most relied upon and consequently were 
examined for their possible influence on race at- 
tribution. Using indices of high and low depend- 
ence on these media as factor levels, the analyses 
replicated the mam treatment effects with no new 
emergent patterns. Dependency on either news- 
paper or TV does not appear to influence criminal 
race attribution. 

Whether or not one has ever been personally 
victimized appears to play some role in race attri- 
bution. Table 3 provides sirmmary d-ita on the eth- 
nicity x personal victimization interaction plotted 
in figure 4. Respondents who reported being vic- 
timized make significantly higher black criminal 
race attributions for crimes occurring in nonwhite 
locations than they do for white areas (f.45). 

Black criminal ra^t attributions matle by nonvic 
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timized respondents do not diiter signiliuintly lor 
ethnicity of cnme location. Whether or nut a /anii/y 
member had been victimized does not mtluence 
race attribution; however, having a c/ose fnond 
who was victimized does contribute to a thrte-way 
interaction v^ith urbanicU^ and cnnie type. 
Respondents who have a dose fiiend who ha^* been 
victimized report a higher Itvel of black crimma! 
race attnbution for urban crimes o\ violence (1.96) 
than for suburban violent crimes J. 77, see figure 5). 
The incidence of victimization among respondents' 
social referents, i.e., family members and Jose 
friends, does not appear to be singularl> influential 
in their pattern of cnmmal race attnbutions. 



d3 vov-WHITC CinMClYt 




Figure 4. Histogram of ethnicity of location x 
personal victimization interaction on 
race attribution. 




FigOre 5. Histogram of urbanicity of location x 
friend victimization interaction on race attribution. 
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Table 3. Summary of experimental treatments and 
personal victimization ANOVA on race 
attribution 



Source of variation c// 



MS 



Between sub/ecb 
Urbanicity (A) 
Ethnicity (6) 

Personal - . 

victimization iC) 
AxB 
AxC 
BxC 
AxBxC 

Error 

Wtthin ^ubivch 
Crime Type (D) 
Ax D 
BxD 
Cx D 
AxBxD 
A X C X 0 
BxCxD 
AxBxCxb 
Error 



1 




10.952** 


1 


6.316 


32.106** 


- 

1 


A7Q 


2.436 


1 


2 275 


11.563** 


> 1 


.030 


< 1 


1 


1.393 


7.080* 


1 


.217 


M03 


323 


.197 




1 


191.356- 


920.-368?* 


1 


4.192 


20 160** 


1 


.572 


2753 


1 


093 


< 1 




.272 ' 


1 306 


1 


024 


<1 


1 


318 


2.492 


1 


,235 


M32 


323 


,208 





•p< 01 



**p< 001 

in situations where respondents could report on 
the racial identity of the criminal involved in either 
their own victimization experience, a family 
member's experience, or a close friend's experi- 
ence, they were asked to do so. This report of crim- 
inal racial identity was qui^lified by the respondent 
as being "probably true" or "known to be true." 
When the race of the criminal known to be in- 
volved in the reported victimization experience is 
entered irlto analyses, it,- too, does not alter the 
basic attribution pattern. Neither victimization ex- 
penence in one's social circles, nor the known race 
of the antagonist iri these incidents, has a signifi- 
cant impact on the pattern of criminal race attnbu- 
tions obtaihed. 

In summary, cnminal race attribution appears 
to be primarily a function of the experimental 
manipulations. 

(1) The urbanicity and ethnicity treatments 
interact to procuce relatively high 
levels of blacH criminal race attrlbuton 
in all locations except the suburban/ 
white area. 

(2) Crime type has the most potent effect, 
resulting in a clear pattern of black 



attribution for crimes of violence and 
white attribution for nonviolent crimes. 

(3) Of the four demographic variables se- 
quentially entered into the analysis of 
variance model, only respondent race 
demonstrates a significant effect, 
revealing whites to make substantially 
greater black criminal race attributions 
than blacks. 

(4) TleW§r" mass medif ae|i^n"dence~hor 

the known race of antagonists in prior 
victimization experiences affects race 
attribution. 



Discussion 

Clearly, the experimental treatments had a sig- 
nificant effect on respondents' criminal race attri- 
bution. The absence of any explicit refererice to 
criminal race in the reported incidents did not pre- 
clude racial judgments; the information extracted 
from the location and type of crime variables was 
sufficient for respondents to infer racial identity. 

Given the nature of the manipulations, it is plau- 
sible that respondent*; used a simple probability 
rule for assigning criminal race, based on their 
knowledge of the crime locations. For example, the 
urbanicity effect may result from the premise that 
urban areas have a higher concentration of blacks 
than suburban areas (especially in the study ioca- 
. tion of Detroit) a(id, therefore, a greater proportion 
of crimes committed by black perpetrators. 
; Similarly, given that an area is commonly be- 
lieved to be ethnically nonwhite, the odds are^ 
greater that crimes in that area would have a non- 
white antagonist. This reasoning suggests a pattern 
of criminal race attribution displaying high black- 
race assignment in the nonwhite urban area and 
relatively low black-race assignment in the white 
suburban location (figure 1). 

The probability rule based on population density 
IS less applicable to the crime-type variable. In 
association of violent crime with black antagonists, 
respondents were almost unanimous in their black 
criminal race attribution for crimes of violence in 
the urban setting and only slightly less so for 
similar crimes in the suburban area. A simple prob- 
ability rule to explain this result needs a strong 
presumption that criminal violence is closely 
linked with nonwhite perpetrators. 
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Indeed, when actual incidence o\ viclinnization 
was examined among respondents, those reporting 
such expenences did manifest a higher level of 
black-G|^minal race judgment m ethnically non- 
white areas. 

But the more relevant dimension relative to race 
dttribution seems to be the known charactenstics 
of the anta>',jnist who was involved m the respond- 

ent's experience of victimization. It is conceivable 

thatT^if oneT most senous encounter was with a 
black antagonist, the pattern of attributed race in 
this study would be strongly influenced by such an 
experience. This direct expenence would be similar 
to the concrete information of the Nisbett and 
Borgida (1975) work on consensus data displace- 
ment. However, no such influence occurred. 
Respondents whose most serious victimization was 
at the hands u\ a white perpetrator were no differ- 
ent in their race judgments from those victimized 
by a black criminal, a .mding contrary to theoreti- 
cal expectations relative to schema organization 
and function. Direct social experience should oc- 
cupy a prominent position m the hierarchy of in- 
formation source impact. While the failure of such 
exf:)eriences to influence race attnbution does not 
alone eliminate the operation of a cnminality 
schema, it does suggest that other factors may be 
involved. 

The Role of Media. Measures of dependency and 
consumption of mass media were not found to be 
important m race attnbution m this study, although 
other studies have .suggested the influence of 
media in cnmmal schema development. 

Abbott and Calonico (1974) reported that news- 
paper portrayal of rape overemphasized the inci- 
dence of black men raping white women. White 
respondents perceptions of rape incidence were 
more consistent with newv^^P^r bias than with ac- 
tual rape statistics. Apparently the pattern of rape 
victimization projected by the newspaper medium 
served to structure beliefs about the crime. 

It IS possible that the high level of mner-city, 
black-identified, violent cnme reporting, which is 
a common staple of local metropolitan news 
media, may similarly contnbute to such strong bias 
m black cnmmal race judgment of violent cnmes 
(Davis 1951, Knopn970, Singer 1973). 

The Abbott and Calonico (1974) study also re- 
ported that black respondents perceived the in- 
traracial character of rape more accurately than 
whites and were considerably less influenced by 
media projections. The respondent race mam ef- 
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feet in this study provides some support for that 
finding. Across all treatment variables, vvhites 
made a significantly higher number of black crimi- 
nal race attnbutions than did blacks. This suggests 
that blacks may not be as affected by the "mythol- 
ogy of crime" (Turk 1971) as are whites. 

Race attribution of criminals described in this 
study highlights a pattern of differential violence 
ascribed to blacks. Whether this p^tteVn is a conse- 
quence of racist journalistic practices or an out 
growth of a broader cultural association of blacks 
with violence cannot be unequivocally determined 
with these data. However, such attributions are 
likely to have a negative impact on blacks. 

At the least, the high level of black race attribu- 
tion for violent crimes invariably results in "false 
positives/' instances in which a black .criminal 
IS assumed to have perpetrated a reported crime 
when, m fact, the antagonist is not ' ^^k. It appears 
that the incidence of false positives is heightened 
in the absence of direct racial identification. Ironi 
cally, the racist influence of journalistic reporting 
underscored in the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1968) is not miti 
gated by the elimination of overt racial identifica 
tion. As a result, the cognitive association of blacks 
with violent crime grows stronger, and the young 
black male is repeatedly assumed to be the prob- 
able antagonist. 

The high degree of concern and alarm over ur 
ban cnme continues to play a significant role in the 
lifestyles of many mner-city residents and subur- 
banites. A belief that blacks are perpetrators of 
violent cnme victimizes the individual himself and 
the large sector of young blacks who are most feared. 

It may be argued that the economic and social 
constraints on blacks in urban areas contribute to a 
high Jevel of crime and that the pattern of race at- 
tnbution evidenced m this study merely reflects an 
objective reality. This argument suggests that one 
should examine the "objective" data on criminal 
activity m the metropolitan^area of interest in order 
to validate or refute the differential attributions 
made, but such a suggestion bypasses the thrust of 
the question. A distinction between the accuracy of 
the inference and the process of the inference must 
be maintained. While it is possible to examine the 
relative accuracy of race judgments against police 
reports, for example, it is the facility with which 
the judgments are made which is of interest. The 
findings revealed an over>^helmmg pattern of per- 
ceived black perpetration in crimes of violence. 
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Moreover, white respondents displayed a signifi- 
cantly greater degree of such attribution than did 
/black respondents. 

Future research should pursue the issues con- 
cerning public beliefs about cnmmality, especially 
in terms of their impact on society as a whole and 
on black people in particular The role of the media 
in fostering or reinforcing erroneous images of 
blacks' involvement m cnme needs to be fully ex- 
amined, and racist conceptions of criminality must 
be viewed in a broader cultural context where such 
beliefs serve to sanction increasingly represssive 
measures to combat crime in our streets. 
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Chapter 14 

An Empirical Study of Racism in Community 

Functioning 

Daniel h Hurley, Oscar A. Barbarin, and Roger E. Mitchell 

, ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this paper are twofold. (1) to assess differences in experience of com.tiunilv function- 
ing in blacK and white communities, and (2) to determine which problems or apparent deficits in the 
black community may be attnbuted to institutional racism in its resource/boundary exchange relation- 
ships. A conceptual framework for the comparative analysis o; community functioning has been ap- 
plied to the study of one white and one black community. Data consisted of an inventory of existing 
service resources m each community and a community survey of resource providers and active and in- 
active citjzen resource users. The survey sample consisted of 102 participants, 47 in the black commu- 
nity and 55 in the white community. Analysis of the data indicated significant differences between 
black and white cornmunity participants, particularly in the experience of the community processes of 
resource use, problem solving, and influence channels. The resource inventory indicated that the 
black community had significantly fewer resources to make available to its members. Results sup- 
ported the hypothesis that experiences of community functioning are related to different racial struc- 
tunng of the community. The significant deficits arising from the assessment of the black community 
seem appropriately attributable to the differential nature of the resource exchange with the larger 
resource system or, more simply, institutional racism. Implications of these data have been discussed 
for theoretical, empincal, and political analyses of community functioning and institutional racism. 



Afttff mlroduLing and defining the notion of 
cummunity competence, Iscoe (1974) suggested 
that communities coulii be assessed in terms of be- 
ing more or less competent or effective as human 
systems. 1his psychologist continued by addressing 
the obvious sequitur- which ones are more effec- 
tive. His observation was that middle-class com- 
munities, implicit white communities, have the 
mechanisms and the track record" (Iscoe 1974, 
p. 609). Iscoe offered little explanation of the cri- 
teria used and no empincdl evidence for his assess- 
ment. Unfortunately, his conclusion not only coin- 
cides with popular beliefs (e.g., nonmiddle-class 
and nonwfiite communities are inferior) but also 
reinforces them. 

Hence, in this chapter, we seek to address two 
questions. (1) Are white communities m fact more 
competent, and (2i if so, why? To address the first 
question, we used a genera! mode! for assessing 
community functioning and applied it to the study 
of one black community and one white commu- 
nity. To address the second question, we specu- 
lated that, instead ^f attributing incompetence to 
the black community and its individual members, a 
more valid hyjx^tfieMs might be discovered in the 



workings of institutional racism. That is, some of 
the differences in white and black communities 
might be a function of the differential assignment 
of resources from the larger political system to the 
two communities. We paid special attention to 
data related to resource provision and i:tilization. 

Operationally, this focus required talking to both 
resource providers— the service and government 
personnel— and the resource utilizers, the com- 
munity residents. We first discuss definitions of 
terms and our general strategy or methodology. We 
then discuss our findings, in terms of the particular 
processes specified in our definition of community 
effectiveness and in terms of the interaction of 
these patterns within a given community. Our con- 
clusions are designed both to summarize our find- 
ings and to present the implications of these 
findings for future work in the development of ap- 
propnate theory, research, and action concerning 
institutional racism and community processes. 

Institutional Racism 

Institutional racism is defined as those sets of 
processes in community systems that produce dif- 
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outcomes for different groups on the basis of the 
race of its members (Barbarin chapter 2, this 
volume). Historically, the definitions of racism m 
America liave undergone several discernible shifts 
m emphasis, moving trom a focus on racism s out- 
come or effect on its victims to a focus on the per- 
sonal attributes (fear, hatred, bigotry) of the racist, 
to a focus on the institutional processes that 
Iwnefit one racial group to the detriment of 
another. The problem with the first "victim" ap- 
proach is its circularity. Since such studies em- 
phasize effect, it IS not possible to understand the 
processes (or responsibilities) that lead to the .par- 
ticular outcome. Often, the result is to attribute im- 
plicit causality or blame to the victim. The second 
focus on personal attributes is on understanding 
the personality of the individual doing the discnmi- 
nmm, an approach v/hich also suffers from being 
an Individual blame strategy, it requires identifi- 
cation of one individual who -can clearly be desig- 
nated as prejudiced or racist. One outcome of this 
strategy is the large society not having to share the 
responsibility (or the burden of change) for the 
processes or outcomes of racism. Responsibility is 
attributed to a select group of overt 'deviants 
with "bad" personalities. 

The final focus shifts toward understanding how 
broader social units (e.g., societies, cultures, com- 
munities, institutions), systems of which ve are all a 
responsible part, have embedded within their pro- 
cedures and policies the means of producing racist 
outcomes. Our work has been within the broader 
focus of how such systems affect the interaction of 
the community and its individual members in a 
racist manner. Such a perspective necessitates the 
integration of the study of racism and the assess- 
ment of those processes in communities that are 
essential to the system's survival and competence. 

We confront the necessity of trying to sort out 
those community processes that contribute to the 
effective functioning of the community and/or to 
the development of a racist system. Finally, we 
assume that any understanding of racism becomes 



trameworK ur moy — • - , 

has been emphasized repeatedly by those involved. 
This need has grown out of a , widespread apprecia- 
tion for the complexity of cphimunity systems^gnd 
for the multiple, interacting groups and forces that 
make up the community. Our model is based on a 
general definition of community and encompasses 
multiple parameters defined theoretically and 
empirically in community and organizational 
psychology as "components of effective human 
systems" (Hurley 1977). We developed a way to 
look at communities that not only provides a gen- 
eral organizing framework but also is fairly effi- 
cient in highlighting dimensions to be assessed (see 
table 1). 

Table 1. Parameters for assessing community 
functioning 



Community 
structure 


Community 
culture 


Community 
process 


Physical space 


Identity 


Resource 
utilization 


Time 


Values 


Person power 
utilization 


Psychosocial 
(age- face. 


Rules 
Priorities 


Task 

performance 
Problem solving 


income, 
etc) 


Climate 


Communication 
Power/influence 
Boundary 
exchange 



Our general theoretical framework is that of the 
general systems theorists. We have defined the 
community as a dynamic and open social sys em, 
consisting of a collection of individuals, function- 
ing and inteiacting within a matrix of mutually in- 
fluential processes. These individuals and proc- 
esses are organized within a gener^il structure and. 

sTcuiLru^'^^ii^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

- m;7^rany-understanding of racis~ .uai.ers, ^^J^^ ^7"'^ 
comprehensive by focusing on hose 'nd'vduals af- evolving co y 
feced. those directly _perpetr« r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ the resources andj^g g^ g^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

systems theory assumes an interaction of system 
components (i.e., a change in any part of the system 
affects the other .parts) hence, the definition of a 
matrix of mutually influential processes, Processes 
refer to those operations by which a community 
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systems within which these individuals interact. 

Model for Assessing 
Community Functioning 

The need for having the assessment and change 
ct community systems guided by some conceptual 
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functions to meet itb tmn ntt\h .js d byslem and the 
needs of its iridividual members jnd its environ- 
ment. Structure refers to the physical context 
~ Tipatidl~and" TeThporal] and^psyciiiosbcrar groupings" 
(e,g.. race, sex) within a given community. Culture is 
used to define a cummunity's set of values, iden- 
tity, priorities, rules, and psychosocial climate. As 
in an organizational job analysis, the effective 
community is one that (1)^ develops an integrated 
and ermatve set of processes Tor nieetTnglts Ovvh' 
needs and individual member and environment 
needs, (2) develops an organizing structure that 
facilitates these operations, and (3) defines a com- 
monly accepted culture within which the members 
and these processes can operate together. Along 
with tht' need for multiple criteria for the assess- 
ment of community effectiveness, this framework 
offers dimensions for discriminating and linking the 
impact (or lack thereoO of institutional racism on 
the community and its members. 

Rationale 

The authors have set out to address the inter- 
action of community effectiveness and institu- 
tional racism. The discussion of institutional racism 
has highlighted two facts (I) that one component of 
racism may be cperationalized in the ways that 
communities function as systems, and (2) that in 
particular, the assignment and utilization of 
resources and services may be the critical process 
that links the notions of effective communities and 
racism. This discussion sensitized the authors to the 
need for a framework that would define relevant 
parameters of the ways that communities function 
and to the need to obtain data from community 
members vis a vis their role in the resource distri- 
bution and utilisation processes. The authors have 
incorporated a discussion of their own wcrK m 
community psyLhologv to provide one theoretical 
framework fur studying effective community func- 
tioning. Then, wt have defined service f providers 
(e.g., resource distributors) and active and inactive 
residents (e.g., differential roles as resource 
utilizers) ai> the appropriate subject pool to 
highlight the resource assignment and utilization 
jiiuct^is. It IS the purpose of this study to compare 
iJifferent rtaial communities to ascertain different 
tlegrees ol effectiveness on multiple cntena. In 
addition, it is uur purpose to identify those param- 
eters of tommunity functioning which may be 
detrimental m the black community and may be a 
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function of the differentia! assignnient of resources 
by the larger environment, or institutional racism. 
Our mam hypothesis is^ihat different racial struc- 
tunng of community will be related to different 
experience of community functioning by commu- 
nity members. A second hypothesis is that negative 
differences in the black community will be due m 
part to the nature of the resource exchange with its 
environment. The independent vanable here is 
racial strucfuring of^the community. Two comrnu- 
nities have been chosen for companson that differ 
in their racial composition, one predominantly 
black and one predominantly white.^ The depend- 
ent variables dn which comparison will be made 
are the criteria specified in the model of com- 
munity functioning presented previously (e.g., 
structure, culture, and the processes of resource 
utilization, problem-solving, task performance, 
communication, influence, and boundary ex* 
change). In summary, then, it is our intention to 
apply the framework of community analysis pre- " 
sented here to the study of one black community 
and one white community. This application is 
designed io provide empincal information and 
refinement to the two mam concerns here. (1) In 
which ways black and white communities are dif- 
ferent withm a general framework of c( mmunity 
effectiveness, and (2) in which ways negative dif- 
lerences in the bjack community are a function of 
institutional racism in its relationship to the larger 
white systems of its environment, 

^Methodology 

Subjects. The community subjects m this study 
are two towns m the metropolitan Washington 
area. The authors have been working in both com- 
munities as part of the ongoing community involve- 
ment of the Community Field Station of the 
Community-Clmical Psychology Program of the 
University of Maryland. Both towns are physically 
proximate incorporated municipalities in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. This selection was de- 
signed to insure that the communities studied 
would have a legal identity and a formal political 
structure. The selection insured also that both com- 
munities are engaged m exchange with the same 
larger system, in terms of politicxil and resource 
networks The authors felt that it was necessary to 
select communities that are comparable and some- 
what representative of the black and white com- 
munities of this metropolitan f)art of the country. 

4u 
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Hence both communities are located in close prox- 
imity to the Washington, D.C.. border and have 
been subject to the same general population shifts 
in . quantitative, but not qualitative, terms. 
Although there have been roughly comparable 
rates of population turnover in the last 10 years, the 
white community has gone from an all white popii- _ 
lation to one approximately 90 percent white. Over 
this same period, the black ^community has gone 
' t'rdm^a- pre-dominantly white populaUorx to £)ne ap- 
proximately 90 percent black>.i^^diffenng m 
terms of racial groupings, the commiViities were 
similar in terms of the structural variables: relevant 
demographic criteria of education leveli husband- 
wife households, families below poverty level, size, 
and population density. It should be noted that the 
white community had a slightly larger population 
(approximately 12,933 to 7,279) and median family 
income ($11,800 to $10,797) than the black com- . 
munity. It was decided that, given the necessary 
research conditions (two .legally incorporated 
towns within the same larger political system), the 
two communit.ei> selected could be considered as 
representative of the current status of black 3nd 
wnite communities in this particular county and in 
such metropolitan areas generally. Thus, the 
authors decided that within the constraints of the 
available tJopulation of communities and within 
. the constraints of the mentioned .dissimilanties, the 
two communities could, be compared m terms of 
contrasting the functioning of such black and white 
communities. 

The indivic/iia/ participants in this research in- 
cluded residents and key service prov/ders m the 
two communities. To develop* a representative resi- 
dent simple, both active and inactive ..residents 
'vore defined and included. The total individual 
sample included 102 people, 47 residents in the 
black community and 55 in the white community. 
In the white community sample, there were 15 serv- 
ice providers. 17 at.ive residents, and 23 inactive 
residents. In the black community, there were 13 
service providers, 15 active residents, and 19 inac- 
tive residents. The service providers in each com- 
■ munity were chosen on the basis of their formal 
employment by one ot the community's service 
delivery systems, specifically, public health and 
mental health services, churches, pojice, and four 
departments, juvenile services, social (e.g., welfare) 
services, family counsefing services, and town 
government officials. Within each system, service 
providers were selected who spent the ma)ority of 



their work hours in the targeted communities. 
Active residents were defined as citizens who regu- 
larly attend town meetings and/or civic association 
meetings. A core of frequent participants at these 
meetings was identified in each town. These resi- 
dents were then recruited for this study foMowing 
such meetings. The inactive citizens were defined 
in terms of their inactiye involvement in the same 
meetings used to identify the active residents (e.g., 
town meetings). The sample of inactive residents 
was composed oT residenTs randomly-ielected and ™ 
contacted who defined themselves as not actively 
participating in such meetings or political groups. 
There were no significant differences between the . 
two resident groups on the dimension of -sex age, 
or length of residence in the town. Hence, the in- 
dividual sul3ject pool consisted of a sample of com- 
munity members defined by their roles in relation 
to the utilization and distribution ot community 

resources. , u 

Measures. A community survey has been ae- 
signed both to serve as a general community 
assessment tool and to gather data on . parameters 
of community functioning relevant to (his par- 
ticular research effort (Barbarin, Mitchell, and 
Hurley 1977). The survey form contains clusters o 
specific .questions (open-ended, Likert Scale, and 
yes-no format) designed to obtain infomnation 
regarding residents' experiences relevant to each ol_^ 
the community parameters specified in . these ^ 
authors' model of community functioning (see 
table 2). . 
Table 2. Survey measures of community variables 

Community culture , 

Communuy culture was defmed m terms of res.dents per- 
cept-ons of the ,«Ychosoc.al cl.ai...e of the com_ri.un.ty Par- 
„cu!.u d.mens,r.ns s,H>c.fied .ncludod sense ot s..t.sfact.on w.th 
community and sense of supfwrt from neighbors 
SaMxUon Survey .tern asked res>dent. to nto on a seven. 

pornt L.kert Scale how much they l.ked l.vng .n 
the town. 

sumx)rt Survey .tern asked residents to rate on a seven- 
,x)int L.kert Scalf how likely .t was that rie.gh- 
Iwrs would help m a time of difticultv 
Community processes , . 

community processes were defined as those mechanisms 
employed by a system to meet .ts own needs as a system and the 
needi of Its members. Particular dimensions specH.ed .n h.s 
study included resource ava.labil.ty and P'^'j f "J 

solving, ^-v'ce ut.l.zat.on (or task performance), information 
channels, influence channels, and boundary exchange 
Resource avar/ability and uttotron 

rmanaaf Availability of financial resources was defined 
- by the median family income for residents in each com- 
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nuinity Jhv index It>ied m ri70*U S Census records wds 
used. 

Service An inventory of servitts dva»hble to residents m 
each town was ma^'e usin^ available town and county serv 
ice directories. A simple total of all services was used for 
the availability index. 

Resource perceived Residents were asked to list the three 
things that they liked about their community and three 
things that they saw as needs ri problems. Responses were 
scored for the nunr x»r ol respor jcs and lor the kind o{ re^ 
sponses given. 

Resource uUluation. The survey contained a set of 
simulated problems to which residents were asked to pro- 
vide solutions Responses were analyzed with regard to the 
kinds of resources that were tapped. Responses were 
coded in terms of the use of self^resources (e.g., personal 
money, talk to woman, etc.), informal resources (e.g., com- 
munity groups, clubs, associations), or formal resources 
(e,g . town government, menial health center). 

Problem ^Ling. Residents were . sked to soive stimulated 
problems related to consumer, mental health, finani^ial, 
and service planning issues. Responses were scored for the 
number of different alternatives that a resident reported 
for each problem 

Service utilisation Four human service organizations were 
presented to residents to assess how the services were 
utilized and how effeU»ve the services were perceived to 
be. Town government, mental health, police, and social 
services were evaluated. Transactions with the service 
were measured by summing residents' positive' responses 
l<) knowledge of services, location, staff, and aaual use. 
Fd^ effectiveness, respondents were asked to rate overall 
service fx?rformance on a four-point scale from poor to 
"excellent. * 

InturmdUon i^hdnnvL Respondents were asked to identity 
the channels they used to get information about ^ervives 
available iri the town. Channels listed were relatives, 
friends. TV, newspapers, radio, and other. Both the number 
of channels identified and the types of channels were 
scored 

/n//uence channels- Respondents were asked to identify 
the five most influential people in their towji in terms of 
getting things done. Responses were scored lor the number 
of f)eople identified and lor the specific type ot response. 

BuunddO exchange Residents were jsked to identity how 
ofttn thc*y went outside ui then community and tor what 
purjx)ses ResjX)nses were scoretJ for both frequency and 
purpose of such exchanges 



Procedures, This research was at) Initial study to 
refine the measurement of community effective 
ness and to compare community functioning and 
residents' experience ot community in a black and 
a white community. Data collection consisted of 
structured, face to face Interviews of approxi 
mately 30 minutes with each participant. Partici- 



pants, recruited as previously discussed, vvere inter- 
viewed in their homes or on their jobs, depending 
on their roles, and provided with a community 
resource directory in return for completing the 
survey. Survey teams consisted of faculty and grad- 
uate and undergraduate students from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. All interviewers were trained both 
in interviewing skills and in administration of the 
survey. Results of the survey were provided to re- 
spondents upon request, with confidentiality of the 
names of respondents and their responses guar- 
anteed. The response rate for the total sample was 
70 percent, with no significant drfference between 
the two towns. 

o 

Results 

The results indicate the findings relevant iy com- 
munity culture (priorities, satisfaction, and-Support) 
and then the community xprocesses (resource utili- 
zation, problem solving, servrce perforrdance, com- 
munication, influence, and boundary exchange). As 
previously discussed, this research wjas part of a 
larger study that involved studying the interaction 
of members' roles In their community^ and their 
relation to (and experience of) community func- 
tioning (Barbarm et al. 1977). The data for the entire 
research effort were analyzed, using a two-factor 
(members role and race of community) multi- 
variate analysis of variance. The data presented 
here reprv^sent the F-scorc^ for the main effects of 
race of community. All discontinuous variables 
were analyzed using the chi-square analysis to 
compare members in the black and white commu- 
nities (table 3). In general, the results seem to indi- 
cate that the real differences between the two com- 
munities lie more in terms of how they function 
anid how residents experience this functioning than 
in terms of how members evaluate and experience 
the culture generated within the community. 

Community Culture, The measures of corr nunity 
culture assessed differences between rnenjuers of 
the black and white communities m relation to 
their priorities for eommunity needs, satisfaction 
with their community, and sense of support from 
neighbors. With regard to community culture, the 
main effect of race was significant F 4.60, 
p< .(X)l, suggesting that members perceptions of 
the climate, of their coniniunities differ signifi- 
cantly in the white cind black communities. How- 
ever, the hierarchy of needs or prionties for 
members of the two communities indicated prob- 
lems ranked in identical order, juvenile delm- 
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. Table 3. Mean 

of town 



and standard deviation scores of contmunity culture and community process variables by race 



Variable ^ 



While 
community 



Black 

community 



F- value 



Community culture 
Community strengths: 
number 
M 

s.d. 

Community deficits; 
numb 



lumber 

7 



ratmg of problems 
M \ 
s.<L 

Satisfaction rating 
M 
sd 

Community processes 
Service utilization: 
overall index 

M 

s.d 

rating of services 
M 

>,d. 

Communication channels, 
\number 
M 

s,d. 

Influence process- 
number of sources 
M 
sd. 

Problem solving: 
ityle » ' 
M 

sd. 

no. of alterniitives 
M 
s.d. 



(M - 55) 

1.61 

(.99) 



2.11 
(1.12) 

3.62 
(1.13) 

5.58 
(1.51) 



2.39 
(.90) 

3.65 
(.61) 



2.15 

(1.71) 



2.43 
(K82)' 



3.04 
(.66) 

1.51 
(.61) 



(N - 44) 

1.34 
(.89) 



2.68 
(.74) 

4.52 
(1.21) 

5.34 
(1.82) 



2.2a 
(.86) 

3.51 
(.74) 



2.62 
(1.75) 



2.25 
(1.88) 



3.09- 
(.71) 

1.26 
(.57) 



•p< 05 
•'p< 01 

p< 001 

quency. service needs of senior citizens, public 
transportation, and drug abuse. Members' sense of 
satisfaction with their community was not signifi- 
cantly different between the two communities. 
Similarly members' sense of support from neigh- 
bors was not significantly different. In summary, 
members' overall experience of their community 
was different, but community support, its priorities, 
and members' satisfaction were similar in the black 



4.60»»* 

2.34 

'10.63*** 
15.94**** 

0.57 



3.30** 
(Multivariate F-value) 

0-60 



1.11 



2.06 



0.26 



0.12 



5.83* 



and white communities, the difference in commu- 
nity experiences stems from members of the black 
community perceiving significantly more problems 
and stresses than members, of the white community 
perceive. However, these findings indicate not only 
that members have similar goals and perceptions,, 
but also that both comnr^unities are perceived by 
their residents as viable living places offering high 
degrees of support and satisfaction. 
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Community Processes. The findings suggest that 
the members of the iwo communities reported sig 
riificant differences regarding how their commu 
nities worked in terms of resource availability and 
utilization, problem solving, and influence. 

The measurement of resource-related processes 
included an assessment of both assets and liabili- 
ties. There was an inventory of existing resources 
availab'e, financial and service, and an assessment 
of members' perceptions of service, people, and 
physical assets and liabilities in their community. 
This assessment included open-ended responses for 
community strengths and weaknesses, as well as a 

. list of specific need items rated for importance on 
a seven-point Likert scale. The inventory of finan- 
cial resources employed the single indicator of me- 
dian family income, this index being one obtain- 

• able way to measure a member's direct access to 
financial resources. According to the 1970 census, 
the median family income in the white community 
was approximately $11,800 and in the black com- 
munity $10,797. Differential property values and 
population trends since 1970 indicate that this dif- 
ference has widened. Thus, the data support the 
conclusion that families in the white community 

' have available to them more financial resources 
than their counterparts in the black community. 
The inventory of existing service resources included 
churches, libraries, shopping renters, tire and 
police stations, health facilities, playgrounds, and 
schools located within the town boundaries. On 
this inventory, the white community members had 
access to 38 such resource facilities, while the 
black community members had access to 13 such 
service facilities. Thus, while the white community 
had approximately one and one-third times as 
many people, their members had available to them 
three times as, many' resource facilities. 

Resfxjndin^s were asked to provide their percep- 
tions of the strengths and needs of their commu- 
nity. In terms ut strengths, the. were no significant 
diffc.ences either m the number or the kinds of 
strengths that white and black community respond- 
ents saw m their commur»{ty. {While not significant 
overall, the frequency of reported strengths related 
to the service delivery system was noticeably 
higher in the white community where 12 respond- 
ents cited specific formal services as community 
.strengths. Only one respondent m the black com 
munity cited any such se_rvice as a community 
strength.) 



There were significant differences in residents' 
perceptions of community needs. Respondents in the 
black community reported a significantly ^greater 
number of needs, F (1,93) - 10.63, p <: .01 and 
significantly different kinds of needs, \H2) « 9.24, p <! 
.01. Comparing the kinds of needs reported, black 
corrimunity respondents more frequently list^ those 
related to human services and, less frequently, to 
physical maintenance. This pattern was reversed in 
the white community where respondents more fre- 
quehtly cited physical maintenance needs and fess 
service needs. There were no noticeable differences 
m the reporting of needs related to the kinds of people 
living m the community (e.g., unfriendly, undesirable, 
apathetic, etc.). This differing pattern of perceived 
needs became evident again, when respondents were' 
asked to rate the importance in their community of 
the specific need items. Overall, the ratings were 
significantly higher (indicating greater need) for black 
community respondents (F (1,93) - 15.94, p<: .001). 
Within the total list, ^items specifically addressing need 
for formal services (e.g., social services, health serv- 
ices, etc.) seemed to contnbute most to the significant 
differences. Hence, respondents in the black com- 
munity perceived greater needs, especially those 
related to human services, h\j\ a balanced account of 
respondents' perceptions of their community must 
take into account the svpiilaritie? in community 
strengths, both m kind and number, between white 
and black community respondents. 

The results document* clear differences, both in 
actual availability and in respondents' perceptions 
of community resources. The data indicate that the 
respondents from the black community studied 
have fewer financial and service resources and per- 
ceive their community as having greater needs. The 
data reinforce the "deficits" findings traditionally 
associated with the problems of the black com- 
munity. The data related to respondents' percep- 
tions' of community strengths provide o corrective 
factor— the perceptions of black community re- 
spondents were not significantly different from 
those of white community respondents. When 
these data are considered along with the similarly 
positive ratings of satisfaction and support, it 
becomes clear that the black community respond- 
ents do not see the community as pathological any 
more than whites view their own community. This 
apparent incongruence (high positive, high- 
negative evaluation) in the black community's self- 
evaluation IS related to financial income and exist- 
ence *of service facilities. Perceptions of black 
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community respondents'* seem^ to bear out their 
awareness of such deficits, particularly lO human 
service. The problem needs to be definec|, not as 
one inherent to the black cpmmunity#or its in- 
dividual members, but as one 'of community-large 
systems (in this case, county) relations. The\prob- 
lem is in the differential distribution of service 
resources at the county decisionmaking levels and 
the employment opportunities in the larger eco- 
nomic system. Tl^ data indica.te that the main dif- 
ferential criteria for distribution relate not to ex- 
pressed or actual need, but rather to the race of the - 
community-defined in this context as mstil^J- 
ntonal racism. In this transactional context it is \ 
clear how black community respondertts can nega- 
tively evaluate speciilc parts of their ^ommunity 
r-xperience (tiio?e involving county servfce provi- 
sion) and just as pcfcitively, value their overall exper- 
ience of the community (especially those involving 
informal networks and neighbors). 

Resource Utilization. To determine which 
resources residents are likely to use in solving- prob- 
lem's, ,we presented five simulated, problems to 
each respondent. Responses were scorec)" according 
to theVkinds of resources tapped (e.g., nope, one's 
■ own resources', informal community reso<;rtes, and 
formal services resources). The data ijrtdicated -sig- 
nificant differences between black an^ white com. 
murlity respondents in terms of ifie pattem of • 
resources used, XH7) - 22.73, p ^/01. Contributing 
most to this difference was/jhe differential 
reported use of formal and iijformal resources. 
White community respondents reported a much 
greater frequency of utilizing -formal services, a 
oattem consistent with the data ' reported on 

availability. ' 

Black community respondents ^are not likely to 
repoti potential use of formal resources that are 
not available. This pattern of I'eliance on inforn?al 
resources in the black community has been docu- 
mented similarly elsewhere (e.g., Liebow 1967; 
. 1968). The vitality of this informal network in black 
communities is seen in two ways: first, as 
a community strength particular to blacks; arid 
second, partly as an outgrowth of the lack of avail- 
ability and/or trust in formal white institutions and 
services Hence, in .this study and In others, the 
reliance on such informal networks to solve prob- 
lems seems to be a direct outgrowth of the differen- 
tial assignment of resources by the larger white 
system An added value of this particular compar- 
ative analysis' is' the highlighting of the white 



community, participants' reliance on formal re- 
sources. The availability and utilization of formal 
resources to solve problems have come at the ex- 
pense of (almost in rteglect of) an inforrnal commu- 
nity network. • 
' Problem Solving. Responses were, also used to 
assess corninunity re"Sponden»s' problem-solving 
processes (how respondents dealt with the problem). 
Two parameters were measured: the number of 
altemative solutions an individual reported and the ' 
• degree of active self-involvement in problem resolu- • 
tion. There were no significant differences with 
regard to how' actively self-involved respondents 
became in solving the simulated problems, although 
white community respondents reported a signifi- 
cantly greater number of alternatives available than ~ 
did black community jrespondents, F(1,93) - 5.83, 

p < .05. Within a problem-solving context, this 

significant difference Indicates that whi.te commu- 
nity respo/idents perceive more options or a greater 
"freedom' of movement" in coping with problems. 
Most- problem-solving theorists (e.g.,' Rotter et al. 
1972; Bandura 1969; Seligman 1975). attribute su,ch \ 
flexibili'ty to enhanced self-efficacy. But, once agajn, 
before attributing less competence to black commu- 
nity respondents, the source of such variance needs 
'to be considered, .for black community respondents 
report being no less actively self-involved in solving 
problems- Their active coping occurs within a more 
restricted range of perceived alternatives, a result 
which is consistent -with the lack of available and 
perceived formal semce resourcesrin'the black com- 
munity. Again,.llie results can be attributed as much 
to the impact 6f institutional racism on the black 
community's restricted solutions as to the often 
cited individual incompetence or apathy of the com- 
munity respondents. ' • 

Service Utilization. Respondents were asked to 
assess the quality of their transactions with Jhe fol- 
lowing service agencies: town government, mental 
health, social services, police, and church. The 
criteria used to measure the quality of the ex- 
change were: (1) transaction index-knowledge of 
serviees, location, and staff, and actual use; and (2) 
effectiveness index-rating of perceived 'service 
effectiveness. For all services, the results indicate 
no significant diC.erences between black and white 
community respondents for either the transaction 
index or the perceived effectiveness index. In addi- 
tion, the' multivariate F score for the cluster of 
specific service indices was not significant, negat- 
ing consideration 'of the specifi^c significant scoris 
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tor each p\ the live berviLt'b. Essentially, the data 
available here indrcate that, for the formal services 
that are available, black and white comnnunity 
respondents report no significant differences in 
their knowledge and use of tl^ese services and no 
significant difterences in their perceptions of effec- 
tiveness ot such services. Measured within the con- 
text of what IS available, then, service utilization 
patterns ot black an J white connnnunity respond- 
ents indicate no differences. Within the context of 
previous data, differences in service utilization 
show up only in the reality of what is available and 
what respondents rely on in the absence of formal 
services. 

Influence Channels. One aspect of the utilization 
ot resources in communit.y^is the identification of 
the people who seem lu exen the most influence in 
distributing «jnd applying availauie resources. To 
assess this mtluente factor, respondents were 
aske^J to identify the five most povv^erful people in 
their community m terms ot getting things done." 
Cntena measured were the number and kind of 
people so identified. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the number of people identified by re- 
spondents in both communities. 

But, while the perceived influence circle seemed 
to be similar in size its membership was signifi- 
cantly difterent m te.rns of the type of people iden- 
tified, X'{\2) - 62.79, p <: .OOK In the white com- 
munity, county utficials were most frequently 
cited, then the town mayor and council, and then 
the local businessmen. In the black community, 
respondents identified the town mayor and council 
most frequently, then members of the neighbor- 
hood CIVIC associations, and then local clergy. (In 
the black community, the second most frequent 
respoWe was no one/ with 16 percent of the total 
black community responses and only IV2 percent 
ot the total white Community responses.) The data 
incJicato that m the white community the people 
with direct access to lormal resource^^ in inc town 
and in the larger county system are recognized. The 
intluence channels m the black community iden- 
titled by this sample as effective are all internal 
ones. Local residents <e.g., elected residents, 
ncMghlxKs, <ind clergy) are identified as getting 
things done. Those people with direct access 
through external intluence channels to coOnty and 
private business resources are identified by less 
than I percent ot all black community respondents 
as getting things done m their community. The 
perceived inaccessibility of black community 



respondents to these county and pnvate mrtuence 
channels is striking, causing black ccmmunity 
respondents to rely once again on internal alter- 
native resources. 

Information Channels. VMien respondents were 
asked to indicate how they received information 
about available resources, data indicated no sig- 
nificant differences in the chanrieis (number or 
kind) reported by b!«ck and white community 
respondents- \ 

Boundary Extb^nge. Participants were asked how 
often and for what purpose they went outside of 
their community for resources. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the responses of^black 
and whi.x^ community respondents for eitheV fre- 
quency or purpose. Caen the previous consistent 
data revealing the absence of resources in the 
black community, one might expect tliat respond- 
ents would report going elsewhere with greater fre- 
quency, but the data indicate that black commu- 
nity respondents "make do" with what is available 
in their community. The explanation of this par- 
ticular finding reeds exploration within an 
individual-system interaction perspective 

Summary. Although the data showed significant 
differences in the perceptions of community of 
black and white community respondents, the lack 
of significant differences is as striking as the dif- 
ferences. Respondents in the black and white com- 
munities reported no signitlcant differences in their 
community prionties, satisfacticjn with community 
or sense of support from neighbors. Both groups 
saw their community |,,o\iding high degrees of 
satisfaction and sup|X)rt. the niain difference in the 
culture-related cluster was found on the variable of 
perceived deficits, for which black community re- 
spondents reported more deficits, specifically 
related to service resources, for the process related 
variables, there were significant difference?" in 
resource availability, resource utilization, problem 
solving, and influence channels fhe resource- 
availability criteria documented tht" tact that black 
community residents have fewer service and finan- 
cial resources available to them, a ililference that 
seems critical to understanding the consistencies 
across the process related dimensions of resource 
utilization, problem solving, and influeme. Black 
community responcJents reported a significantly 
different pattern of resource utilization, with 
greater reliance on intormai resources, fewer alter- 
natives available for problem soKing, and greater 
reliance on internal and informal influence chan- 
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nels White comnujtiity resf)ondents reported more 
frequent use ot formal resources, more alternatives 
available for problem solving,, and greater reliance 
on external and formal influence channels. There 
were no significant _differences found for respond- 
ents' perceptions ot" service performance of com- 
monly available service agt.icies, for information 
channels used, or for boundary exchange patterns. 
Different patterns of individual experience of 
community functioning emerge: Black community 
respondents reported a much greater reliance on 
informal, internal community processes. White 
community respondents indicated a greater 
^reliance on formal community mechanisms and on 
external (e.g., county) channels.' „ 

piscussion 

The data presented here focus on the com- 
parative analysis of black and white communities, 
specifically in terms of community members' 
perception of community functioning. A second 
focus-».s on the relationship between community 
functioning and institutional racism. The main 
hypothesis of this study hr.s been that different 
racial community structuring is related to different 
exf)eriences of community functioning by com- 
munity members, A second hypothesis is that 
negative differences in the black community are 
related -lo institutional racism in terms of the 
nature of exchange with the external resource 
system. The data support the first hypothesis, par- 
ticularly on the process-related criteria of com- 
munity functioning, and, although tested indirect- 
ly, the second hypotliesis is supported. 

There are questions related to differential effec- 
tiveness, to the role of institutional racism in black 
community lunctionin.,, and to an explanation of 
the results within the theoretical framework. Fi- 
' nally, there are implications for theory, research, 
and poluy in the area i of racism and community 

processes. > , , i . 

Several points irw>.itiohed earlier need to be kept 
m mind First, the ,tudv compares one black and 
one white communit . The sample of individual 
community members 'is representative, but not 
large The sample 6f communities is snrjall. 
Onerali/ing from twd specific communities in a 
s()ecific geografjhical area to other communities 
must also he done with care Initial differences in 
the two communities m terms of a slightly larger 
population and tamily. mcbme in the white com- 



munity, and qualitatively different population turn- 
over pattems, offer alternative explanations for 
these findings that cannot be definitively excluded. 
The authors have attempted to study two repre- 
sentative communities that would meet the expen- 
mental criterion of membership within the same 
larger resource/political system. We feel that they 
«are representative of a number of such com- 
munities within the metropolitan areas surround:ng 
urban centers i". (he United States. The difference 
cited in popu (ion size, income, and migration 
patterns is fai'.y representative of black and white 
communities within the same counties bordenng 
on cities with sizeable black populations. 

The process of this study is as important as (and 
perhaps more generalizable then) the specific find- 
ings, for the results suggest that the approach is 
valuable for assessing the impact of institutional 
racism on communities and their members. 

To determine which communities are more com- 
petent, a multicriteria model for assessing com- 
munity systems was proposed: The more effective 
community is one capable of developing a working 
set of processes, a culture to guide its functioning, 
and a structure within which to operate. In this 
study two communities with different structures 
were compared, using culture and process cntena. 
Essentially, the results indioite (perhaps not sur- 
prisingly) that the two communities had different 
strengths and weaknesses. Both the black and 
white communities were perceived by members- as 
effectively generating a viable culture within a 
climate of satisfaction, support, and shared pnon- 
ties The black community appeared less effective 
in dealing with the service needs or deficits. The 
black community developed .effective informal 
processei, ir. resource utilization, problem solving, 
and influence, while the white community devel- 
oped effective formal channels for the same proc- 
esses. The black community appeared less effec- 
tive in making available to its residents as many 
options Of alternatives for problem solving and m 
having developed viable influencKchannels to 
resources in the larger external system. The data 
also lend further evidence toward the abol-tion of 
the "black community as pathological" hypothesis. 

Institutional racism is defined as those sets of 
processes in community systems that produce dif- 
ferential resources and outcomes for different 
groups or the basis of the race of their members 
The data indicated that the white community h?d 
available to its members more resources (service 
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and finanLial; thun the black Lommunity. The study 
involved two communitje> whose financial and ser- 
vice resources are predominantly assigned to towns 
by the larger county and State system. The results 
show that black community residents indicated a 
lack of coupty-distnbuted resources and relied on 
internal and | informal resources to solve problems 
and get things done. The county produced different 
levels of resources and types of outcomes that ap- 
pear attributable to their racial composition. 

A proposed model for understanding community 
tundioning assumed two important principles of 
General Systems Theory: (DA critical process for 
sy-tem survival and development is the nature of 
the input received from the environment, and (2) all 
elements uf a system are inter related. The inequi- 
ties m input documented here lead to a prediction 
of differences affecting most of the community 
processes le.g., resource utilization, problem solv- 
ing, etc). The pattern across specific variables in 
the results is consistent with the ideas that system 
input determines community functioning and that 
the system processes are mutually dependent. 
Given that the black community had specific and 
limited resources available, the finding that 
respondents generated fewer solutions (particularly 
those related to formal service solutions) is not sur- 
prising. Also understandable is the finding that 
residents recognized as influential those people 
who had access to the available internal and infor 
mal resources. With a systems framework, the con- 
sistency between resources available, how people 
use resources to solve problems, and who controls 
the distribution of available resources is a basic 
principle applicable to all human systems. Hence, 
the assumption of the theoretical framework pro- 
^x)sed here helped to define critical parameters to 
study in community analysis and to integrate and 
understand the specific results of the multiple 
criteria. 

Comparative analyses of communities need 
multiple critena that will be sensitive enough to 
discern the many subtle differences in the ways 
that communities function. The theoretical 
framework defined here is helpful in delineating 
critical parameters to measure and to use for com- 
parative purposes. This theoretical framework also 
explains and integrates the diverse findings into 
some meaningful pattern. The comparative 
analysis of community systems must begin with a 
statement of the assumptions and criteria upon 
which comparisons will be based and within which 



the results will be explained. A conceptual defini 
tion of racism is also necessary to understand both 
the strengths and limitations of work related to this 
topic. The particular tri-component definition of 
racism employed here is within the context of the 
investigation of institutional racism. At the same 
time, this focus emphasizes that the systems 
dimension must be considered along with the other 
perspectives of racism which involve victim and 
perpetrator. The three factors in the racism inter 
acJon should prevent a naive jump from a reduc- 
iionistic individual-blame focus to an equally over 
simplified system-blame focus. 

As a pilot effort in the analysis of comTiunity 
functioning and institutional racism, thib study 
needs to be replicated in more communities and 
with more community members involved. The 
research process proposed here (theoretical defini- 
tions of racism and community functioning leading 
to operational definitions of particular variables) is 
valuable and useful for linking racism and com- 
munity processes. Additional work suggested by 
this study includes the correlation of members' 
subjective experience of community with more ob- 
jective data (e.g., demographic, geographic, epi- 
demiological, etc.). Finally, the research data, such 
as the findings generated in this study, can be ap- 
plied to helping to change the very process uf inbti- 
tutional racism. 

The implications of this study for social policy 
are several. (1) Social programs and policies need 
to be attentive to the birengihb of different types of 
communities. For example, any social action 
programs in the previously described black 
conimunity should be sensitive to their impact on 
residents' effective use of informal measures, (2) 
differential distribution of resources has a major 
impact upon residents' experience of community, 
(3) community development efforts ought not to 
focus solelyVn the internal workings and processes 
of communities, but also on the impact of forces in 
the environment External tojhe community. 
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Section IV 
Assessment of Racism: Overview^ 



Attempt!) to medbure institutional racibm have 
focubcd either on procebb or on outcome. Procebs 
measures are concerned with interpersonal at- 
titudes, behaviors, organizational procedures, and 
the policies which govern organizational function- 
ing. Because institutional racism is often indirect, 
subtle, cind diffuse, assessment techniques which 
concentrate on the process of institutional racism 
are must difficult to develop and validate. Suc- 
ceWul_effurts to measure the process of racism 
fOcus on The quality, of interpersonal relations or 
the attitudes which govern cross racial interactions. 
For example O'Connor (1977b} assesses racism in 
government organizations by examining proto- 
typical racist behaviors, i>uch as tokenism, biased 
performance ratings, ethnic jokes, and by measur- 
ing frequency of occurrence of such interpersonal 
behaviors. 

A second blrategy involves measuring variables 
which mediate racist behaviors, such as stereo- 
types about minonties, although most of this effort 
has been restricted to interpersonal attitudes. 
Claiborn and Taylor describe a research project 
which assesses the extent to which individuals have 
stereotypical beliefs about nonwhites' behavior. 
The importance of their work is related to the 
systematic fashion m which they generate meas- 
ures to assess stereotypical thinking and behavior. 
They profKJse the use of the term racialism" as a 
superordinate concept that includes both racist 
and nonracist negative stereotypes about non- 
whites. Thus, they acknowledge that individuals 
may have attitudes which affect their behav»or 
toward nonvvfiittb vvhicii may not be racist in con- 
tent but may be based on economic or other fac- 
tors, related, for example, to competition among 
racial groups. RacuhbHi includes attitudes that are 
based on beliefs about the genetic inferiority of 
nonwhitt-> as well as attitudes or stereotypes which 
have no ^uth assumptions. In addition, Claiborne 
and Taylor desi ritx;' a taxonomy of racialism, based 
on earlier work by Taylor, that includes, overt and 
covert attitudinal and behavioral manifestations of 



racism on both individual and institutional levels. 
This approach to measurement of raci^ai issijues 
that, the greater awareness individuals have of 
racist occurrences, the less likely they are to con- 
done or contribute to institutional formi of racism. 

Alone, this approach to measuring acism is in 
sufficient in that it fails to account for attributes of 
the institution. Barbarin and Gilbert describe an ap 
proach which assesses individual perceptions of 
personal and organizational attributes and eX'^ 
amines the organization's climate for racism. It is^ 
based on the notion that racism exists in an organi , 
zation when that organization is less effective in, 
providing, for the needs of minority groups than for 
those of nonrtimority groups. The Institutional 
Racism Scale, described in this paper, examines 
perceptions of minority input, minority participa 
tion in management, and the extent to which the 
organization accepts and fosters cultural diversity. 
Additional elements added by the Institutional 
Racism Scale are the assessments of personal and 
management involvement in the reduction of 
racism. Together, the Racialistic Incidence 'nven- 
tory (RID and the Institutional Racism Scale repre- 
sent efforts to assess the process rather than the 
outcome of institutional racism. 

Attempts to assess the outcome of institutional 
racism are relatively recent, often coming from 
such fields as economics or public administration. 
However, the Fiman chapter is an effort to quantify 
institutional racism with respect to an organiza- 
tion's output. Although this procedure is applied to 
a single government agency (namely, the National 
Institute of Mental Health), the procedures de- 
scribed are generalizable to other settings. Fiman 
uses the Difference Indicators to assess the ex- 
pected versus the actual outcome with respect to 
minority participation in organizational settings. 
Racism exists wh^n there is a discrepancy between 
the expectedv outcome and the actual outcome, the 
expected outcome being based on parity among ra 
cial groups. The difference indicator is potentially 
useful in tracing the changei within an urganiza 
tion over time. 
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Chapter 15 

Institutional Racism Scale: Assessing Self 
and Organizational Attributes 

Obcar A: Bnrbarin and Renee Gilbert 



ABSTRAa 

The .ns...u..ona. Rac. Scale ..RS, was developed ,o assess -''^''^^^l^-^Z^^^^ 

IZ .nd.v,duals construe .nsmu,.onal racism, engage ^^^^^^^^^ of self and organisation. 

Current methods (or evaluating racsm '^''''^7'^' f ^^ 'l Hp^ to answer questions related to ethnic 

The procedure ioi scale cons.ruct.on and val,da,,on -s d.ff^rences w.th respect to the , 

«m.nor.Iy and nonmmor.ty) and reference group (co lege student , '"^ Jups m the manner in which they ' 

experience of racsm The results show significant difference b^hve J^3„3„on of ,he.r own behavior ' 

pe^eive ra„sm .he «ra.eg,es they use to reduce racism. ,^ Xm^acis^S ar d ^r^^^^^^^^ were obtained on the group level, in ' 
and of .he W>av,or o. .he '''^^'^ °f ^''^.^^f^ rmCity g oup In gene I minority and conference groups were more sen- / 
...a. the conference group w,, ^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^ ,hese strategies as more effective, perceived/ 

Mtivetooccurrericesofrac sm us«J morc st^^^^ administrators less favorably than the nonminonty and non; 

ro;Xr:r;r:urSer;^r;lr^^^^ '^^--^^^ w..H .ho implication of this research for evaluating 

racism m ofgan^^at^o^al settings, ^ / 



Although definitions of institutional racism are 
many, reliable measures are rare. Such measures 
jre needed to advance us beyond rhetoric to insti- 
tutional change. This chapter reviews existing 
instruments and proposes the use of an organiza- 
tional model for developing a measure of institu- 
tional racism, describing the steps taken to deter- 
mine the reliability and validity of such a scale. 
Finally it explores the effects of minority status 
and reference group on experience and perception 
of institutional racism. 

Kat2 and Kahn (1980) begin thei[ scholarly 
treatise on the social psychological aspects of 
organizations by noting the pervasive influence of 
organizations on the lives of most individuals. 
Because- adults and children spend a major portion 
of their lives in- organizations or social institutions, 
especially those related to work or school, such set- 
tings play an important role in. shaping their be- 
havior and attitudes. 

Minonty groups increasingly have voiced their 
concerns regarding racial discrimination within 
organizations. In response, government and in- 
dustry groups have developed affirmative action 
guidelines to prevent discrimination and to rectify 
past injustices. However, charges of discrimination 
and of reverse discrimination continue, under- 



scoring the need for accurate and reliable way^ to 
assess institutional racism in organizations 
Although discrimination, equal opportunity, / and 
affirmative action have become a part of the stand- 
ard vocabulary of management, assessme/it of 
these dimensions of organizational functioning has 
largely been restricted to anecdotal and descrip- 
tive data. Reluctance to develop and to use in- 
struments which gather data on institutional racism 
in organizations is related to (1) lack of agreement 
about what constitutes institutional' racism; (2) an 
over reliance on legalistic definitions of racism 
which are situation specific and liable to shift un- 
predictably; (3) doubts about whether institutional 
racism is measurable in a psychometric sense; and 
(4) fear that evidence of institutional racism will in- 
vite legal action against the organization. Though 
understandable, this reluctance makes systematic 
intervention difficult. v 



Assessment Approaches 

If IntCA'.entions in institutional racism are to be 
successful, .they m.ust be based on reliable assess-^ 
ment instruments with - relevant content and' 
methodology/. With respect to content, organiza- 
tional assessments focus on attributes of the 
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orgdni/dtion ur atlnbule^ uf the inclivicluali> who 
comprise the urgdni/atiun. The methodology con- 
;>ists of interviews or questionnaireb, or of data on 
the output of organizations. 

Initial. ^approaches to assessing institutional 
racism reled pnmarily on the self-reports of indi- 
viduals. For example, Sedlacek and Brooks (1970) 
developed the Situational Attitude Scale iSAS) to 
measure rac««^ni m educahond settings by assessing 
the attitudes of vvhites toward blacks. The respond- 
ents were asked to use a five-point rating scale to 
indicate affective reactions to 100 situations, such 
as a student demoni,tration. The affective reaction 
ratings involve semantic differential scales, with 
such dimensions as good-bad, angry-not angry, 
safe unsafe, relaxed-tense, pleased-angered, atraid- 
secure. Half of the group received questionnaires 
on which blacks were specified as the agents in the 
situation, and the other half received no race- 
relevant mtormation. The authors found that the 
students m the race-relevant conditions responded 
more negatively to the situation than students in 
the race-irrelevant condition. 

Claiborne and Taylor (chapter 16, this volume) 
also measured individual perceptions of racial 
occurrences with the Racialistic Incidence Inven- 
tory (R\\). This scale measures awareness of six 
types of race-related incidents that are overt or 
covert, individual or institutional, and attitudinal 
or behavioral. Respondents indicate the extent to 
which thpy see prejudice operating in a given 
instance. Thus, the Racialistic Incidence Invenfory 
gives mturmation about which dimen:>ion of racism 
individuals seem to be sensitive to. Not surpris- 
ingly, white college students seem be least 
aware of covert institutional racism and mo:>t 
aware of individual overt attitudinal and behav- 
ioral fcirms of racism. Tending to define racism ifl 
ternns of overt individual acts, whiter often are in- 
sensitive to the more pervasive, subtle, and institu- 
tional forms of racism. 

Similarly, Baumgartel et dl. (i976i develcjped the 
Personal Attitude Inventory iPAb which measures a 
range of interpersonal behavior in a v'ariety of 
organizational and mstitutional settings. This scale 
uses a five-point agree-disagree .format in a variety 
of behavioral situations. Items refer, for example, 
to mvolvemont of minonties in decisionmaking, to 
dis( rimination m employment and its effect on 
housing available to minonties. The broad content 
rocus of ^Iie Rll, PAI, and the SAS questionnaires 
make the more useful for general assessments of 



racism than for measunng institutional racism as it 
operates within a 'specific organization, if used 
alone, they do not yield information that may 
prove to be useful for organizational change. For 
example, to assess institutional racism in an educa- 
tional setting one might include items related to 
minority curnculum content, quality of facilities 
and staff for minonty and nonminority children, 
process variables such as respect tor i.ul*ural and 
lin'^uistic diversity, use of standardized intelligence 
tests, fairness of disciplinary action, and output 
variables such as percentage uf minorities graduat- 
ing, and the percentage prepared to go on to higher 
education. Responses to these questions, provide 
the information needed for directing change ef- 
forts. An additional problem w jth the measures 
cited above is that they do not report reliability or 
validity data. Thus, their usefulness is limited by 
the lack of a specific focus, the uncertain 
psychometric properties of the instruments, and 
the failure to focus on organizational processes 
which are at the very core of institutional racism. 

The major problem with many of these instru- 
ments IS that they lack a coherent framework. 
O'Connor (1977aj attempts to provide a theory pro- 
fxjsing a social learning model of racism in which 
discnminatory behavior is maintained by reinfurce- 
ment available from peers and administrators. This 
model focuses on a range of individual and organi- 
zational behaviors which include exclusion of 
minonties from decisionmaking, biased perform- 
ance ratings by supervisors, tokenism, over- or 
undersupervision, ethnic jokes (slurs), training and 
promotion opportunities for nonwhites, and an as- 
sessrftent uf the work environment with a focus on ^ 
the quality of interaction, i.e., support and cooper- 
ation across racial groups (O'Connor 197Tb), It is a 
model of individual, rather than in titutional, 
racism. The theory on which it is built is a theory of 
individual, not organizational, behavior because it 
explains change m terms of contingencies main- 
taining individual behavior. Organizational proc- 
esses need to be added to complete this 
assessment. 



Models of Organization 

Katz and Kahn (I96b/ propose a comprehensive 
model of organizations based on systems theory 
which enlphasizes internal processes and the rela- 
tionship of the organization to its environment 
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This open-systems model analyzes three compo- 
nents of the organization: input, throughput, and 
output. The input is related to the types of 
resources the organization^ receives from the 
external environment; throughput, to the processes 
by vyhich the organization uses and acts upon the 
resources provided; and output, to the products or 
effects made upon the environment. An important 
contribution of this theory is ifs conceptualization 
of organization-environment relationship as a 
critical factor in organizational functioning. 

For internal processes, Schein (1965) proposes a 
set of specific procedures for assessing organiza- 
tional processes, especially communication, deci- 
sionmaking, leadership, problem solving, and the 
reward-support system. Examples of organizational 
analysis described by Schein involve data collected 
by an outside and ostensibly objective observer 
through individual interviews, surveys, and 
problem-solving sessions conducted within the 
organization. 

In assessing organizations, Perrow (1970) empha- 
sizes organizational roles becau* they function as 
primary determinants of behavior m those settings 
Perrow assumes that organizational structure and 
the role derived from" the structure provide con- 
straints and possibilities with which the individual 
must operate. Similarly, the values and goals of an 
organization mPjencc the character (or climate) of 
an organization. Thus, organizational analysis 
ought to attend to the superordinate' structure 
withm thobe structures, where there are even more 
profound effects on behavior than individual varia- 
tions in personality (Moosj976). These analyses of 
organization suggest that, in effect, institutional 
racism can be conceptualized c^;occurring at the 
input, throughput, or output levels fli^ throughput 
IS especially important for assessing racism whhin 
an institutional setting. Measures of organizational 
climate have been widely used to assess through- 
put processes m organizations. This approach is 
particularly relevant because it acknowledges the 
reciprocal influences of individuals and their 
organizations which are critical to institutional 
racism. 

James and Jones (1974) summarize three 
approaches to measuring and defining organiza^ 
tional climate. (I) multiple measurement-- organi- 
zational attribute approach which regards organi- 
zational drmate exclusively as a set of organiza- 
tional attnbutes or mam effects measurable by a 
variety ot methods: (2) the perceptual measure- 



ment- organizational attribute approach which 
views organizmional maia effects; and (3) the 
perceptual measurement-individual attribute ap- 
proach which ^v^iews organizational climate as "the 
perceptions of an individual in which most of the 
variance is accounted for by that individual rather 
than the organization" (James and Jones 1974, p. 
1097). 

Perceptions, tl;ough influenced by idiosyncra- 
cies of the perceiver, are largely influenced and ac- 
counted for by characteristics of the organization. 
Schneider and Hall (1972) - emphasize the inter- 
active nature of organizational climate as a: 

set ot summary or global perceptions held by an individual 
about the organizations environment These summary 
perceptions reflect an interaction between |)ersonal and 
organizational characteristics An individual acts as an 
information processer using inputs from (a) objective events 
in and characteristics ot the organization, and 
(b) characteristics (e.g., value, needs) of the i>erceiver 
(p. 447). 

Within this general framework, measures of 
organizational climate usually assess dimensions 
such as organizational structure, degree of respon- 
sibility, reward system, risk, quality of support and 
warmth, identity conflict, and performance stand- 
ards (Litwin and Stringer 1968). In addition, the 
scales developed by Litwm and Stringer yield 
several dimensions of the organizational environ- 
ment relevant to the assessment of institutional 
racism: (1) perceptions of general affective tone 
toward other people in the organization; 

(2) respondent perceptions of management; and 

(3) communication up the chain of command. 
Schneider and Bartlett (1970) found general 
satisfaction and managerial support to be dimen- 
sions of climate. Schneider (1975) cautioned that 
organizational climate should be refined so that it 
refers to specific classes of^ effects or aspects of 
organizational functioning. For example, it is more 
appropnate to refer to an organization's climate 
tor achievement or climate for affiliation than to 
the climate in general. In keeping with this caution, 
this paper addresses the development of a measure 
to assess an organization's climate for institutional 
racism. The .definition of racism used here Js 
developed extensively in chapter 2. 

Assessing Institutional 
Racism—Method and Content 

To a great extent the assessment approaches 
described above rely on individual perceptions as 
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the primary buurte vi inturmdtiun. Schneider (1975) 
describes individual perceptions of organizations 
as an important data base reflecting attributes of 
the individual and of the organization itbCif. For 
that reason, an approach to institutional racism 
which concentrates on measuring individual per- 
ceptions of the institutional setting may be a par- 
ticularly valuable method, especially when used in 
conjunction with other sources of information. 

Three dimensions of climate as described above 
seem to be particularly relevant to the assessment 
of institutional racism in organizational settings* 
(1) perceptions of the interpersonal process, that is, 
attitudes regarding warmth, acceptance, support, 
and satisfaction, as well as stereotyped behavior or 
attitudes which interfere with acceptance in that 

_jeltmg; (2) the decisionmaking process, the degree 
of {personal autonomy and involvement on'the part 
o[ minorities in making decisions regarding the 
tunctionmg of the organization; and (3) the reward 
system, recognition, promotion, and career devel- 
opment opportunities available to minority groups 
in the organization. These three dimensions can be 
assessed by means of a climate measure from the 
perspective of individual workers and of manage- 
ment. Furthermore, since climate has been de- 
scribed as an interaction of individual and organi- 
zational attributes, it seems useful to assess self- 
attnbutes in addition to perceptions of the organi- 

• zation. The addition of data regarding seif-attn- 
bute$ may help clarify different perceptions of the 
same setting. The self-attributes that seem best re- 
lated to perception of institutional racism in one's 
. organization are awareness of racism and persona! 
involvement in changing racist processes. These 
dimensions, along with the climate-type scale and 
an assessment of .management involvement in 
reducing racism, are included in the Institutional 
Racism Scale (IRS) (see table Ij. The procedure for 
refining this scale is discussed fully in the results. 

Race, Role, and Perception 

of Racism ^ 

In using a measure of institutional racism, it 
seems useful to understand how race and reference 
group factors affect the experience of racism. 
Assumptions about the homogeneity of effects 
with resf)ect to these groups may lead to incorrect 
interpretations of results obtained from diverse 
groups. Pfeifer and Schneider (1974) examined 
black students' and white students' perceptions of 



Table 1. Description of Institutional Racism Scale 
(IRS) Subscales 



INSTITUTIONAL RACISM SCALE lIRS) - The Instilulioiidl 
Racism Scale measures individual perceptions or self and 
organizational attributes. It focuses primarily on throughput 
processes rather than input or output dimensions or organiza- 
tional functioning. 
SELF-ATTRIBUTES 

1, indiQCb of R^cjim Thi5> scale consists of a group uf items 
frequently cited in professional and popular literature a<» faci<.t 
Respondents rate each item on the extent to which they believe 

It IS motivated by racism or produces discrimmatory outcomes. !t <> 
IS a useful way to assess an individual's sensitivity to,*ur 
awareness of, racism. 

2. Strategies fur RcduLmg Rausm-tSc This scale consists of 
strategies which require either individual or collective behavior 
related to the reduction of racism This list includes activities 
Such as voting, litigation, educating friends, lobbying, and cross- 
racial interactions. Respondents are asked to indicate the extent 
to which they use li^iet^t strategies fui the purjxjse of reducing 
racism Sorrie of the i>trategies require no extraordinary activity 
in that they are part of normal funaioning, while others require 
discrete, concerted; <iad sometimes collective action 

' 3. Straiegm for Rcducmg Racism tive/ie^s This scale 
consists ot similar items which are rated with resf)ea to their 
effectiveness m reducing racism 

4. Penona/ Efforh To Reduce R<^us^) This scale consists of 20 
semantic differential ratings used to evaluate 'personal behavior 
with respect to reducing racism The scale presents a picture of 
how actively and favorably individuals perceive themselves in 
reducing racism. 

ORGANIZATIONAL ATTRIBUTES 

5. Agcmy CUmatv {for Rausm) This scale consists of 
statements relating to fxilicies and procedures of the organ i/a 
tion. The items are based on three dimensions ol organizational 
climate, interpersonal processes, decisionmaking processes, and 
the reward system as it relates to career development opj)tjr 
tunities tor mmunties. SfK-'cifically, this scale «issc'sses the 
acceptance of minorities, participation by niinontR s in dei ision 
making, and a respect for cultural diversity 

6 Managemenr Efforts To Retluce Racism This scale uses a 
semantic-differential format similar to the ratings of Personal 
Efforts To Reduce Racism it is patterned after scales devi lojx-d 
by Mitchell n97c3> to evaluate management invoUenK iit lU pro 
gram evaluation. This scale assesses how workers perceive 
management involvement in reducing racism. It includes items 
that relate both to the level oi activity and to the elfectivt'ne^s 
of that activity 



the university climate and found differences in the 
way the two groups Jew and organize their atti 
tudes toward the environment. Blacks perceived 
the social environment less favorably than whites. 
Blacks also made finer distinctions than whites in 
separating the notions of personal and institutional 
fcrms of racism. In all, racism, especially institu 
tional racism, is a more salient feature of the envl 
ronment for blacks than for whites. 
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Similarly/ Nordlie (1974), using the Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Questionnaire (EPQ) to evaluate race rela- 
tions and equal opportunity programs in the 
military, found discernible and pervasive dif- 
ferences in the perceptions held by blacks and 
whites, with blacks reporting a much higher level of 
racial discrimination both witl.:.i and outside the 
military. Discrimination was reported most fre- 
quently in relation to career development and the 
military justice system. Both minority and white 
soldiers at the^enlisted level felt tliat there was only 
minimal acceptance of race relations and equal op- 
^portunity principles by midlevel officers, even 
though vocal support of these principles occurred 
at the highest level of the organization. In sum- 
mary, Pfiefer and Schneider demonstrated that 
minorities are more sensitive to institutional racism 
in organizational settings. Nordlie has shown that, 
for minorities, suspicion regarding the behavior of 
management with respect to altering discrimina- 
tion accompanies perceptions of racism in the 
organization generally. 

In this same evaluation, Nordlie developed a 
discrimination indicator which was designed to 
serve as an outcome rather than a process measure 
of institutional racism. Fifty-eight quantitative indi- 
xrators of institutional racism were derived by com- 
paring the aaual number of minorities having 
particular characteristics with the number that one 
would expect were thpre no differences associated 
with skin color. An attempt was made to control 
mathematically for mediating factors such as edu- 
cation These discrimination indicators related to 
variables such as the racial composition of the 
army and distribution of personnel across ranks. 
Analyses of these data suggest a rapidly increasing 
overrepresentation of minorities, especially blacks, 
in the enlisted grades with no corresponding 
change in the ^underrrep'resentation of minority 
officers. The enlisted personnel were overrepre- 
sented^slightly in lower grades, overrepresented in 
middle grades, and underrepresented in the highest 
grades. Similarly, minority officers were underrep- 
resented in lower ranks, overrepresented m middle 
ranks, and grossly underrepresented in higher 
ranks. Also, minority officers are underrepresented 
among general and executive officers and overrep- 
resented m supply, procurement, etc. In addition, 
there is a strong relationship between minority 
status and the type of discharge received, which 
shows a consistent disadvantage for minorities. 
Minorities are slightly overrepresented by 15 per- 



cent among those receiving dishonorable dis- 
charges. These outcome measures of discrimina- 
tion essentially support the data from the .EPQ. 

The data provided by Nordlie (1974) suggest that 
minorities and nonminorities view their organiza- 
tion in different ways. Minorities report more fre- 
quent occurrences of racism than nonminorities 
and consequently are much more aware of racism 
both within and outside of their organizations. 
.Rfiefer-and Schneider (1974) conclude that 
minorities .have a more refined understanding of 
racism. For minorities, racism as a construct may 
be more coniprehensive, i.e., include more 
elements than it does for whites. As a result, 
minorities are expected to manifest a greater sen- 
sitivity to subtle, institutional forms of racism, a 
differential sensitivity likely to be reflected in 
perceptions of personal behavior, the, work envi- 
ronment', and the behavior of management with 
respect to racism. Consequently, racial differences 
are expected in how racism is- construed, in the 
level of activities to reduce racism, and in evalua- 
tions of administrator commitment to reduction of 
racism. 

Moos (1976) and others argue^that organizations 
have an important socializing influence and that 
the quality and direction of this ipHuence vary with 
the character or climate of the o^rganization. If so, 
there should be differences among the reference 
groups ' drawn- from organizations which have 
presumed differences in climate, and reference 
groups should be related to how members of those 
groups perceive and act upon racism. The influ- 
ence of group or organizational membership is 
such that it creates an atmosphere which encour- 
ages or suppresses active expression of anii-rachi 
attitudes and behaviors designed to alleviate the 
problems associated with racism. For that reason, 
we expect differences in the way a government 
group, a student group, and racism conference 
attendees construe racism and view their organiza- 
tion's involvement in institutional racism. There is 
little basis, however, for predicting the direction of 
these differences. 

On the basis of the work reviewed, a measure, 
was developed to assess how individuals perceive^ 
institutional racism operating in a specific setting. 
The dimension included in the measure relates to 
individual and organizational attributes. The self- 
attributes include conceptions of what constitutes 
institutional racism and perceptions of personal 
behavior toward occurrences of racism. Organiza- 
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tional attributes include perceptions of the work 
climate with respect to racism and evaluations of 
the behavior of responsible persons m the organiza- 
tion with respect to reducing racism. Differences 
expected between minority and nonminority 
groups on these measures are that minorities are 
more aware of racism, use more strategies, 
evaluate these strategies and their own behavior 
more favorably, and view their organization's 
climate and management involvement in reducing 
^ racism more disparagingly than nonminorities. 
Similarly, differences are predicted among 
reference groups on the same measures. 

Methods 

- Measures. In its original form, the institutional 
Racism Scale fiRS) consisted of six subscales 
designed to cover each of the basic attitude com- 
ponents regarding institutional racism mentioned 
earlier. 

1. Indices of Rcicisni consisted of a l5-item 
scale designed to assess an individual's sen- 
sitivity to institutional racism. Individuals 
completing the scale were asked to rate 
items describing potentially racist practices 
(e.g., "personnel selection based on written 
tests'' and "seniority as a major criteria for 
promotion") according to the extent to 
which they felt the items served as an index 
of institutional racism (1-not at alL 
7 « most sensitive), 

2. fffectnonvss oi SirMvgics To Reduce 

3. Use of Strategies Tu Reduce RaLism con- 
sisted of a list ot 12 interventions (e.g., 
voting, lobbying, educating) which respond- 
ents first rated on a four-pomt scale, in- 
dicating the effectiveness of that strategy m 
reducing racism (poor to excellent) and, sec 
und, mditated the extent to which they per- 
sonally used the strategy never, 5- 
very frequently). 

4. Agenty Climate fur Rausrr) Scale consisted 
of 16 Items designed to measure the extent 
to which the leadership structure and mter- 
fx^rsonal atmosphere of an agency's poli- 
cies could be viewed as racist, items such as 

The community, especially the poor and 
mmonty groups, have little to say about 
decisions which affect functioning and 



OF RACISM 

"The organization goes out of its way to 
make minprites feel at home." Respondents 
rated items along a seven point scale, indi 
eating the extent to which they felt the 
statement characterized their agency. 
, 5. Admtnistrat^\^e Efforts To Reduce Raasrr) 
H 6. Persona/ Efforts To Reduce Raasm w^re 
designed to assess individuals' perception 
of their own aad their administrators' 
efforts to reduce racism. Respondents com- 
pleted 26 semantic differential^ ratings 
which included both activity and evalua- 
tion dimensions. 

Participants. Three separate groups of individuals 
participated in the study. The first group consisted 
of 56 individuals from educational, religious, and 
mental health agencies who attended a 3-day con- 
ference ori institutional racism. The second group 
was composed of employees of a single Federal 
agency of varying grade levels in nonservice oc- 
cupations. The third group consisted of 48 students 
enrolled in an undergraduate community psychol- 
ogy class who participated in the study for course 
credit. Participants were classified as mi\iorities 
when they identified themselves as Afro-Aiji^rican, 
Asian-American, American Indian, or Latinos. Most 
of the minorities in the sample were Afro- 
American. 

Administrative Procedures. Administrative pro- 
cedures differed somewhat for each of the three, 
groups. Subjects in the conference group were 
given the questionnaire and asked to complete the 
IRS both prior to and following the conference on 
institutional racism, with a 3-day interval separat- 
ing pre- and post-test administrations. Attendees 
were informed that the IRS was ^part of a battery 
used to evaluate the impact of the conference. 

Administration of the questionnaire to govern- 
ment subjects was done on an individual basis with 
2-3 month intervals separating pre- and post-test 
administrations. In addition to completion of the 
IRS, ^objects in the government group were asked 
to indicate actuai instances of racism which had 
occurred in their work setting, and expectations 
about the reduction of racism, which could serve as 
valid measures of institutional racism against 
which IRS subscales could later be compared. 

Finally, administration of the IRS to the student 
group was conducted in a group setting, with sub- 
jects taking the IRS after a course examination. As 
with the government group, there was approxi- 
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mately a 2-manth mlcwal separating administra- 
tion of the pre- and post-tests. Subjects in this 
group were also given a brief questionnaire follow- 
ing completion of the post-test. The questionnaire 
was designed to solicit comments concerning per- 
ceived weaknesses and/or ambiguities of the meas- 
ure, as well as the extent to which the IRS had 
stimulated further thinking about institutional 
racism. The questionnaire also askod the degree to 
which respondents were required to think seriously 
alx)ut the topic of racism in order to complete the 

IRS. . . 

Instrument Development. Administration of the 
original measure raised questions concerning the 
appropriateness and/or wording of some of the IRS 
items as weU as concerns about the length of time 
required to complete the IRS. As a consequence, a 
decision was made to reduce the ambiguity and 
length of the IRS by eliminating items. The steps 
taken in developing this measure are described in 
detail below, providing guidelines for development 
of similar instruments by others. The psychometric 
properties of most institutional racism scales are 
rarbly described in the literature. The description of 
refinement procedures is intended to serve two pur- 
\yose$: to provide information about the reliabilty 
and vaHdity of the IRS and to provide a model for 
the development of similar instruments. 

Reliability. Decisions to retain or delete an item 
were based on the following criteria: (1) item test* 
retest reliability; (2) the intercorrelation of given 
items with their scale means; and (3) the experi- 
men»*>rs judgments (based, in part, on feedback 
from individuals who had taken the questionnaire) 
concerning the appropriateness and/or ambiguity 

of the items. • 

It was hc)fx>d that the criteria would result in 
selection ot item groupings which would have max- 
imal consistency of response over time (i.e., test- 
retest reliability) as well as homogeneity of the 
Items with respect to concepts being measured 4^e., 
internal consistency reliability). Items were 
selected to maximize the possibility that the final 
scale would have high test-retest and interna! con- 
sistency, reliability for groups other than the one on 
whicK the revised measure was developed. 

Meml>ers of the government and student groups, 
lor whom both pre- and post-test measures were 
available, were |X)oled into one group. These par- 
ticipants were then randomly divided into two 
groups, the lirst,used in the measurement revision 
process, leaving the second group free to serve as a 



cross-validation group. Using group I to revise the 
scale allowed the use of group II to determine 
whether revision of the scales would result in 
similarly high levels of test-retest and internal con- 
sistency reliabilities. 

Conference attendees were excluded from ihe^ 
revision process on the grounds that administration 
of pre- and post-tests 'differed with respect to the 
time interval between administration (i.e., a 3-day 
interval for conference attendees as compared 
with a 2-month interval for individuals in govern- 
ment- and student" groups) and on the grounds that » 
conference attendees had been exposed to a 3-day 
meeting dealing with institutional racisrq^within a 
pre-test, post-test interval. Participation in the con- 
ference may have affected responses to the post- 
test measure and, hence, could potentially . have 
confounded test-retest reliabilities. 

Next, Kuder Richardson-14 (KR-14) internal 'Con- 
sistency and Pearson test-retest correlations were 
computed for group I's responses (i.e., responses of 
half of the government and student groups ran- 
domly selected for the purposes of scale develop- 
ment) to each of the six subscales. Examination of 
the results suggested adopting the following cri- 
teria for item rejection: Items with a test-retest reli- 
ability of r-.30 or less or intercorrelation with their 
scale mean of .15 or less would be automatically 
eliminated from their respective scales. 

While an item could be rejected on the basis of 
test-retest correlations only at the beginning of the 
analysis process, as test reorganization has no ini- 
pact on an item's test-retest reliability, each scale 
revision (by virtue of the fact that it contains a dif- 
ferent grouping of items) creates a new scale mean 
and, hence, a new set of item correlations with that 
mean. 

The above procedure worked satisfactorily tor 
all subscales with s[he exception of the Indices of 
Racism Scale which, in spite ol revisions, continued 
to have poor internal consistency. Therefore, a 
decision was made to revise the scoring procedures 
for this scale vind^ to simply count the number of 
items receiving a positive response (i.e., a score of 5 
or greater) and to use that number as the final score 
for the scale. As with other subscales, items with a 
test-retest correlation of .30 or less were dropped 

from the scale. 

Following completion of revisions the scales 
were applied to group II, and internal and test- 
retest reliabilities were computed for each sub- 
scale. The results of the initial group (group I) and 
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cross-validation group (group 11) reliabilites are 
presented in table 2. 



Table 2. Test-Retest and KR-14 internal consist- 
enc/ estidifates for initial and 
validation groups 



Tesi-relesi Internal consistency 

Measure correlations estimates 

Croup 1 Croup 2 Croup 1 Croup 2 



Indices of 


r 


.6014 


.5495 


• 


* 


racjsm 






(32) 






Effectiveness 


r 


.8042 


.7518 


.678 


.690 


of strate- 


(N) 


(26) 


(25) 


(30) 


(31) 


gies 












Use of 


r 




.6352 


.7170 


.7310 


strategies 


(N) 


(14) 


(15) 


(26) 


(25) 


Personal 


r 


.6541 


.7898 


.9010 


,8720 


efforts 


(N) 


(22) 


(26) 


(25)^ 


(28) 


Agency 


r 


.5763 


.6472 


.7680 


.7730 


policies 


(N) 


(23) 


(26) 


(25) 


(22) 


Administrative 


r 


.8037 


.7910 




9370 


efforts 


(N) 


' (20) 


(22) 


i24) 


(27) 


•Note-Internal 


Cons 


istencies 


were not 


computed for 


Indices 



Racism. Js this measure was simply a count of the number of items receiv- 
ing a positive response (i.e.. rating of six or above). 

Examination of the results suggests that the 
measurement revision process was, for the most 
part, successful. Internal consistency reliabilities 
for both the onginal and cross-validation groups 
were high, ranging from r-.717 to r-.937. Test- 
retest correlations were somewhat lower, however, 
with test-retest reliability for group I on the Agency 
Climate scale and group IJ on the Indices of Racism 
Scale being r-.5763 and r-.5495, respectively. In 
addition, there were six test-retest reliabilities fall- 
ing- in the r-.60 to r-.70 range. While lower than 
the internal consistency reliabilities, the test-retest 
reliabilities are still sufficiently high to suggest 
some degree of consistency in response pattern 
uver time, especially in view of the 2-month inter- 
val Mjparating pre- and post-test administration. 

Final Instrument. The final instrument, presented 
in its entirety m appendix A, consists of 72 items, a 
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reduction of 35 items from its original form. In its 
* final form the Indices of Racism subscale has been 
pared to a length of 8 items, the Effectiveness of 
Strategies subscale to 11, Use of Strategies to 7, 
Agency Climate to 6, and the Administrative Efforts 
to Reduce Racism and Personal Efforts to Reduce 
Racism subscales have been reduced to 20 items 
each. The intercorrelations among the subscales 
are presented In appendix B and the means for each 
item are presented in appendix C. 

Results 

Subsequent to measurement revision, analyses 
were performed aimed at (1) providing a better 
understanding of a validation for the IRS, and 
(2) using the IRS to determine how people concep- 
tualize institutional racism. The follo>e/ing are the 
results of these analyses. 

Reliabilities tor Homogeneous Groups. As test- 
retest and internal consistency reliabilities were ini- 
tially computed and cross-validated on heterogen- 
epus samples, it was necessary to determine the 
extent to which subtest test-retest and internal con- 
sistency reliabilities would hold up when corf)f)uted^ 
for homogeneous samples. The responses of all per- 
sons who had completed pre-test questionnaires 
were therefore broken dowa accorjding to their 
respectiye reference groups (i.e., .conference, 
governrrient, and student) ,and internal consistency 
reliabilities were computed for each group. These 
respondents were then reorganized by racial group 
(minority and nonminority) and internal consis- 
tency correlations computed for each group. 

A similar procedure was followed Tor test-retest 
correlations, with the exception that only those 
individuals who had completed both pre and post- 
test measurements were included in the analysis. 
Again, participants were broken down into groups 
on the basis of reference and racial group member 
ship, with tejit retest correlations being computed 
for each group. Table 3 includes a complete listing 
of all test retest and interna! consistency correla- 
tions for subscales by reference and racial 
groupings. 

Examination of table 3 and comparison of these 
results with results from initial and \-ross validation 
groups indicates that diffei^nces clearly exist 
between original and crosb validation group relt 
abilities (computed on heterogeneous samples) and 
reliabilities computed un homogeneous san.ules. 
Homogeneouh groups dlsu differ m the magnitude 
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Tt^st-retest corre^lations o 



Internal consisfency correlations. 



Measure 



Minority Nonmmonty 



Conference Government Student Minonty Nonminonty ,Conterence Government Student 



Indies of 


r ?W 


5984 


4933 


7225 


5222 


a 


a 


a 




' a 


factSni 


(K^ (16) 


48 


8 


23 


37 












Effectiveness 
of str«ile' 


r 655 

(N)(I3) 


805 
42 


• .870 
7 


.650 
19 


793 
32 


.555 
45 


,5^)0 
71 


572 
49 


.261 
41 


.673 
41 


gies 






















Use ol 

strategies 


(N> (9) 


,685 
^ 27, 


J47 
9 


'.695 
18 


.549 
11 


685 
40 ^ 


.723 
60 


550 
44 


482 
34 


.761 
35 


Personal 
efforts 


r 849 
(NMll) 


.737 
{*?2) 


.983 

m 


^ .796 
(17) . 


.699 
(22) V 


.831 
42 


,905 
65 


. 854 

39 . 


.882 


.907 • 
37 


Ageni7 
polities 


f (^06 
IN) <13^ 


664 


952 
6 


.705 
19 


.604 - 
31 


788 
37 


722 
64 


,862 
38 


686 . 
37 . 


.731 
38 


Administrative 
ettorts V 


f '719 
(N> (8) 


. 735 
37 * 


.968 
5 


.851 
19 


.692 
25 


926 

^ i3 


.937 
66 


.945 
35 


.914 
39 


.946* 
36 



J ' inlemat corisi<4encit»s were not < omj 



poted ror Indices of Racism, as this measure was ..mply.a count oi the .terns recei^ng a.posiUve response (i,e . 



Table 4. Correlation of scales with face valid 
measures of racism 



Measure 



Sjx)niar^eous 

refwrt of 
racist incidents 



Identification of 
racist practices Hope for 
from a list change 



lo<li< c^ot 
racism 

Effeaivtrness 
of strate- 


f 

(N) 
r 

(N) 


326 
(25) 
102 


gifls 






Ust^of 
^ ' strategies 


r 

(N) 


^82 
tlO) 


Personal 
efforts 


f 

(Nl 


163 

(241 


A>jencv 


t 

(N) 


525* 

?25) 


Atlmmistralive 
etforls 


'/ 


4i7* 

n9> 



"p< 01 



506* • 
(25) 
.218 
(21) 



39 

(19)\ 

.295^ 
(21) 

439* 

(25) 

255 
(19) 



~ 196 

(25) 
-,210 

{20 

*.407* 
(19) ^ 

-.386' 
(21) 

317 

i25i 

- 5ir 

(19) 
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of their test-retest and internal consistency 'relia- 
bility when compared with other honjogeneous 

group^^ , ' 

'This conclusion is supported by the difference be-- 

.^twee(ijmernal consistency correlations compute 
foi^hglnal and cross-validation groups on the^Effec- 

itiveness of Strategies subscale (r-.717 and r«.731, , 
tespeQively) and the same internal consistency cor-* 
relation computed • for the government group 
(r-.482). This is demonstrated by differences in in- 
ternal consistency between homogeneous samples 
on this same scale, with internal consistency 
reliabilities ranging from r-.482 for the government , 
group to r-.76l for the student group. 

Stach variation in internal consistency may niean - 
that the Effectiveness of Strategies subscale is a 
poor measure when applied to certain subgroups, 
such as the governmenf group. Si'nce the subscale 
was previously 'show.n to have good ihternaj ^con- 
sistency, these same results^ may also be inter-^ 
preted'as the government group's ^onceptOalizing 
and using, strategies to fe(3uce racisrp differently 
froin the other^ groups. The former interpretation 
has implications for the validity -of the scale; vhile 
the latter 'suggests that unexpectedly poor internal 

1^4 . • 
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consibtency in lUflt may hi' an mdtcatiun ut dif- 
ferences in evaluation ot these^strategies. 

Finally, it should be noted m pabsmg that special 
attention should be given comparisonb involving 
tebt-rete'jt reliabilities for the conference group, a^ 
individual*) in thb group had onl^ a 3 day, ^as 
opposed to a 2-month, interval separating pre- and 
post-test administration. Also, these individuals 
attended a tonrerence un institutional racism in 
the mtenm. Thus, the conference may have influ- 
enced individuals' responses to the post-question- 
naire and thereby affected test retest reliabilities. 

Validaiion of IRS Subtests. To determine if IRS 
subscales correlated in predictable ways with valid 
measures of racism, Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed between IRS subscales and 
the three questions asked of the government 
sample regarding racist practices in their respective 
agencies. 

The results indicated a signficant positive rela- 
tionship between the pumber uf racist incidents 
f:)eople spontaneously report as having taken place 
in their agency and scores on the Agency Climate 
subscale and the number of items identified from a 
list of potential racist practices (r«-.439). These * 
results are presented m table 4. 

There was a negative correlation between the 
number uf racist incidents people spontaneously 
reported and scores on the Administrative Efforts 
subscale representing people's perception of 
administrative e.*orts to reduce racism (r = .427). In 
addition, a posit.ve correlation was found between 
peoples ^elf-report of their use of different 
strategies to reduce racism, as measured by the Use 
of Strategies subscale. and their hopefulness for 
change m their agent > regarding racist pracUces 
(r- 407k 

The data with respect to validity of the Indices 
of Rat ism subscale, were not as strong, as in 
ditateU by the positive but nonsignifictint correla- 
tion U'tween the Indies ,ubs( ale and the number 
of racist incidents people 4>ontaneouslv rejvjrted 
ir^MS. p- .056i. A second correlation betweer. 
the indices subscale and the number of items iden- 
tified from a list of racist practices fr = .566) was, 
however, significant 

Thus, it can be construed frcjm the above thtit 
supfjorl exlst^ rc;r the validity of the Indices of 
Racism, Us(^ ot Strategies, and Organizational 
Attributes, such as Agency and Adm'nistrative 
Efforts U) Reduce Racism -jubscalcs, based on the 



correlation of these scales with valid measures of 
racism. 

There were other correlations not predicted by a 
pnor hypothesis, a significant negative correlation 
between the Use of Strategies subscale and the 
number of items identified from a list of racist prac- 
tices (r«.399),, suggesting 'that, the more an indi- 
vidual uses strategies to reduce racism, the fewer 
racist incidents occur m an organization. There was 
also a significant negative correlation between 
evaluations of personal efforts to reduce racism 
and optimH^ about the agency's capacity (o alter 
racism practices (r«-.386). Finally, there was a 
somewhat puzzling negative correlation between 
perceptions of administrative effort: to reduce 
racism and optimism about change (r-.511)/ indi- 
cating that favorable perceptions of administrative 
efforts were associated with pessimism about the 
likehhbod of institutional change. 

Analyses. Analyses were run on the revised 
subscales to provide information on how people 
conceptualize institutional racism. Analyses were 
run on pre-test measures only, and all individuals 
who had completed a pre-test administration of the 
. IRS were included. 
^ Two major sets of analyses were conducted: the 
first to determine if differences existed m the way 
in which minority and nonmmoniy groups viewed 
racism, and the second to determine if any dif- 
ferences existed in the way in vvhich people from 
different ''^ference groups (i.e., conference, govern- 
ment, and student) conceptualized racism. Means 
broken down by racial and reference groups as well 
as t's for racial group differences are resented in 
table 5. 

With the exception of the predictions about 
minorities, no a prion hypotheses were made 
regarding the reference groups and the ways in 
which the dimensions measured by the IRS would 
interact, with the result that many comparisons 
were made to determine vvliat relationships existed. 
Possibly some significant relationships may result 
through chance fluctuation or idiosyncracies in the 
particular sample measured. However, the number 
of significant relationships (23 out of 78 com- 
parisons, in contrast to four expected on the bdsis 
of chance) as well as the general pattern of the rela- 
tionship;. 5>uggest that chance vanation alone can- 
not accc "t for these findings. 

RACIAL d^fferenLe^. Significant differences were 
found between minority and nonmmority groups as 
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Table 5. Scale scores by racial and reference groups 



Scale ?»td group 



Indices of racism 
Conference 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 

Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racial groups 
Mean 
Number 



Minority 



5.360 
(25) 



4.375 
(16) 



5.000 
(7) 

4.979 
(48) 



Nonminonty 



6.231 
(13) 



3.720 
(25) 



3.216 
(37) 

3.467 
(75) 



Total 
reference 
groups 



5.438 
(48) ' 

3.872 , 

(41) / 

/ 

3.506 
(44)' 

4.295 
(139) 



t values 
Racial group 
differences 



1.4698 
df-36 



1.1625 
df-39 



2.2.55* 
df-42 

2,8112*' 
df-121 



Effectiveness of strategies 
Conference 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 

Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racial groups i 
Mean 
Number 



3.040 
(26) 

3.121 
(12) 

3-273 
(7) 

3.104 
(45) 



3.114 
(12) 

2.881 
(23) 

2.848 
(37) 

2,903 
(72) 



3.040 
(50) 

2.975 
(40) 

2.915 
(44) 

9,980 
(134) 



.3569 
df-36 

1.9115 
df-33 

2J850' 
df-42 



2,302 r 
df-115 



Uses oi strategies 
Conference 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 

Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racial groups 
Mean 
Number 

Personal efforts 
Conference 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 



3J21 
(26) 



3.208 
(11) 



3.000 
(6) 

2.870 
(43) 



4.591 
(22) 

4.581 
(13) 



3.190 
(12) 



2,312 
(22) 



2.329 
(30) 

2.484 
(64) 



4.386 
(11) 

4.427 
(24) 



3 092 
(48) 



2.247 
(37) 



2<440 
(36) 

2.640 
(121) 



4.491 
(39) 

4.517 
(41) 



.3598 
df-36 



.4404 
df- 31 



1.8802 
df- 34 

2,6047* 
df- 105 



.8605 
df- 31 



7155 
df-35 
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Table 5.\:ale scores by racial and reference groups (Continued) 



Y 

Scale and group 



Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racial groups 
Mean 
Number 



Minority 



4,050 
(7) 

4.498 
(42) 



Nonminority 



4.433 
(30) 

4.423 
(65) 



Total 
reference 
groups 



4.361 
(37) 

4.45S 
(117) 



r values 
Racial group 
differences 



1.2699 
df-35 

.5673 
df-105 



Agency policies 
Conference 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 

Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racial groups 
Mean 
Number 



4.246 
(23) 

4.923 
(13) 

4.524 
(7) 

4.4% 
(43) 



3708 
(12) 

3.871 
(22) 

3 J 72 
(33) 



3.498 
(67) 



4.019 
(43) 

4.220 
(41) 

3.408 
(40) 



3.888 
(124) 



1.0170 
df-33 

2.8406* • 
df-33 

3.4438' 
df-38 



4.2721*** 
df-108 



Administrative efforts 
Confert'nce 
Mean 
Number 

Government 
Mean 
Number 

Student 
Mean 
Number 

Total racuil groups 
Mean 
Numl)er 



3.426 
(19) 



1336 
(II) 



3.050 
(3) 

3.362 

(33) 



3,450 
(10) 

4.013 
(23) 

3.841 
(33) 

3.842 
(66) 



3.477 
(35) 



3.882 
(30) 



3775 
(36) 

3 718 
(110) 



0548 
df-27 



2.6377* 
df-32 



1.4814 
df-34 

2 5082* 
df-97 



•p< 



a whole on all bubscalej» with the exception of Per- 
sonal {rrtorts to reduce Racism. Minonties per- 
ceived a greater number of items as indices of 
institutional racism (4.5 vs. 3.9), used more 
sir.itPHips to re(Juce racism (2.8 v«. 2.4), viewed 
these strategies as more effective (3.1 vs. 2.9), 
|)ercpived their organization as more disposed 



toward institutional racism (Agency Climate-4 4 
vs. 3.4), and rated the efforts of their administrators 
less favorably (3.3 vs.* 3.8) than did nonminorities. 

In the conference group alone, differences 
between racial groups failed to reach significance. 
Significant differences between minorities and non- 
minorities in the government group were found 
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only on subscales relating to their work setting, 
that is on Agency Climate and Administrative 
Efforts 'to Reduce Racism. Differences between 
minonties and nonminorities for the student group 
were found on the Indices of Racism, Eftect.veness 
of Strategies, Use of Strategies and Agency Climate 
subscales, but not on Administrative or Personal Ef- 
forts to Reduce Racism. , ^„ 
In no instance, either individually by reference 
group or with reference groups combined, was a 
s-gnificant difference found between minority and 
nonminority groups in response to the Person ! 
Efforts to Reduce Racism subscale. Thus, while 
there were significant differences with respect to 
mmonty and nonminority groups in parameters of 
Lsm, there were no significant differences in 
people's perception of their own actions designed 
to eliminate racism. 

REFERENCE groups Examination of concep 
tual.zat.ons of racism by reference group indicates 
that reference groups differ in the.r pattern of 
response to issues dealing with racism. T-tests for 
differences between means of reference groups are 
presented in table 6. 

lndiv.duals .n the confe-ence group generally 
appeared to be more sensitive to issues of rac.sm 
than were other g.oups. Scores of conference 
attendees were significantly higher than both gov- 
emment and student respondents on both the 
indices of Racsm and Use of Strategies subscale 
and s.gnificantly higher than the student 
respondents on the Agency Climate subscale. 

When examined separately by racial group mem- 
bership, however, significant differences between 
conference, government, and student respondents 
disappear for the minority group but are mam- 
ll^ned w.th one exception (the Agency Cl.mate 
subscale), .n the nonm.nor.ty group, suggcst.ng tha 
reference group .s a more .mportant indication of 
response pattern for norminor.ty than for m.nor.ty 
groups 

Discussio.i 

The purpose of th.s research was to dev.se an 
instrument (o assess individual percept.ons of self- 
and organ./at.onal attributes with respect to .nsti- 
tufonal racsm. Scales were developed to measure 
the manner ,n which mdiv.duals construe rac.sm, 
the variety of behaviors used personally to alter 
racism, the effectiveness of those behaviors, and 
the manner m which mdiv.duals evaluate the.r own 



efforts to reduce racism. Scales were developed to 
assess perceptions of the agency's climate with 
respect to racism and the level and qual.ty ot 
administrators' efforts to eliminate rac.sm. The 
final scales were refined from a larger .nstrument 
so that internal consistency and test-retest rel.ab.l- 
ity reached acceptable levels. In addit.on, th.s 
research tested widely held notions about race and 
reference groups as important determinants of an 
individual's experience of institutional racism. 

Since institutional racism is a subtle and indirect 
phenomenon whose detection is often based on 
inductive or attributional process, it is .mportant to 
understand how individuals define it. the results of 
this studylshow that the components of .racism are 
different! for minorit s and nonminorities 
Although no assessment was made in th.s study ot 
the qualitative nature of these differences, .t .s 
clear that minorities tend to detect elements o 
racism on more occasions and in more aspects ot 
life than whites. While this heightened sensit.v.ty to 
racism may be viewed by skeptics as an overreac- 
tion it is reasonable to expect that m.nor.t.es, as 
the 'v.ctims of racist behavior, should expenence its 
effects more poigna.nly than wh.tes who may be 
affected only indirectly. Moreover, since th.s 
society is based on egalitar.an princ.ples wh.ch 
ostensibly are incompatible with racism, .t may be 
more difficult for whites to a.,Knowledge systemic 
racism in the use of standardized tests on the basis 
of which determ.nat.ons are made about merit 
and iob-fitness of individuals. Instead, whites tend 
to attribute differential outcomes of such practices 
to factors other than institutional racism (Gaertner 
and Dovidio 1977). 

Differences in sensitivity to rac.sm are also 
reflected in the manner in which m.nont.es and 
nonm.norities view the behav.ors for reduct.on ol 
racism. Specifically, minonties tend to employ a 
greater number of strategies, such as voting, I obby- 
L demonstrating, and educating tnends. tor the 
purpose of reducing racism. S.m.larly, they are 
more likely than whites to v.ew these strateg.es as 
effective. However, in spitf of the.r more frequent 
use of these strategies, minorities do not evaluate 
their own efforts to reduce racism more favorably 
than those of wh.tes In effect, m.noritips are more 
active but feel no more .nvolved .n combat.ng 
racism than wh.tes perceive themselves to be. It is 
likely that minonties and whites operate under dif- 
ferent expectations and consequently use different 
standards to evaluate the.r own b"hav.or with 
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Table 6. Mests for differences between reference groups 



Minonty Nonminonty Combined Rroups 

Scale and group Gov't Student Gov't Student Gov't Student 

Indices 

Conference 1.803 462 4.989'** 4.105''' 4.675»»' 

df-39 df-30 df-36 df-48 df-93 df-90 

Government .8621 1.000 .930 

df-21 df-60 df-89 

Effectiveness of 
strategies 

Conference .447 1.041 1.520 1.642 .692 K217 

df-36 df-31 df-33 df-47 df-88 df-92 

Government .807 .295 .629 

df-17 df-58 df-8:2 

Use of strategies 

Conference 4.450 .450 3.946''* 3.385** 6.636*** 4.306*** 

df-35 df-30 df-32 df-40 df-83 df-82 

Government 2.210* .082 « 1.139 

df-15 df-50 df-71 

Personal efforts 

Conference .0468 2.074* ,1,81 J81 J87 .836 

df-33 df-27 df-39' df-39 df-78 df-.74 

Government 1.700 .034 " 1.030 

df-18 df-52 df-76 

Agency pohcies 

Conference .383 .456 .395 1,461 .691 2.271 • 

df-34 df-28 df-32 df-43 df-82 df-81 

Government 710 2.761** 3.240** 

df-78 df-53 df-79 

^ Administrative efforts 

Conference 237 ,549 1.818 1.666 1.831 1.240 

df-24 df- 20 df-31 df-41 df-71 df.-69 ' 

Government 732 .756 .^"4 

df-12 df-54 df-73 



•p<_ 05 
••p< 01 

001 

respect to racism. It is possible that^ blacks refxjrt 
us.ng more strategies for reducing racism because 
many of the activities mcludjd in this scale, such 
voting, arc not extraordinary (m beyond the normal 
range of behavior of most adults. Since racial 
discrimination is a dominant factor in the lives of 
minority ,fx?oples, they may view maAy of their 
.lurmal activities as indirectly contributing to the 
i»truggle ag<iinst racism. Thus, many activities 
related to fxjiitical process, interpersonal relation- 



ships, and even, in some cases, extraordinary activ- 
ities such as lobbying may be directed at insuring 
basic freedoms and opportunities for themselves, 
and the racial dimension may be a dominant factor 
in the voting patterns, cqntnbulions to organiza 
tions, etc. The racial differences in the number of 
strategies used to reduce racism probably can be 
attributed to minorities' associating many of these 
ordinary behaviors in a general way with efforts to 
combat racism, while for whites, similar behaviors 
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may not be intended to serve the s<ime purpose, 

Because many of the behaviors reported are not 
dramatic or extraordinary, but simply a part of 
daily living, minorities may not view them as note- 
worthy. Therefore, these actions do not contnbute 
to minorities' image of themselves as adivey 
involved in a collective civil rights struggle 
oriented toward system change, such as litigation, 
picketing, or demonstrations. For minorities, then, 
the criterion for a high level of activity may be sus- 
tained involvement in some cultural, political or 
educational movement with the goal of improving 
the life conditions of minority peoples. For whites, 
a high level of activity may simply be an acknowl- 
edgement of race discnmination as a problem and 
the use of commonly available tools, such as 
voting, to reduce its impact.' Thus, different levels 
of act'vity and involvement may, in fact, lead to 
identical evaluations of behav.or and perceptions 
of activity levels. In summary, although minorities 
view racism and^ the mear;^ for dealing with racist 
behavior in a different way from nonminorities, 
there is little evidence that minonties and non- 
minorities evaluate their activities differeijtly with 
respect to reducing racism 

Although minorities arid nonminorities may not 
evaluate themselves differently, they do view the 
behavior and <limate of their organization in very 
different manners. S[X'cifically, minorities tend to 
experience their organizations as more disposed 
toward racism and make less tavorable ratings ol 
administrators' etiort to reduce racism than do 
nonminorities. Minonties view their agency as hav- 
ing a predisposition towaid racism m that it fails to 
involve minonties in deciMonmaking processes and 
to provide (<ircer development opportunities for 
them Ac«ompanying these perceptions are beliefs 
that the organization is not doing what it can to 
reduce overt and covert forms of racism It is likely 
that whites do not directly deny the existence of 
these conditions, but they may attribute them to 
tartors other than discnmination lor example 
whites may argue that m-nonties are not involved 
in the leadership of organizations because they do 
not have the necessary education or capabilities, 

rhe (onterence group was more aware ot institu- 
tional rat ism and tended to use strategies to 
reduce racism more frequently than did- either the 
student group or the government group. However, 
there was no s.gnitic.int difference -n the extent to 
which they viewed these strategies as effective, nor 
was there evidence that reference group made a 



difference with respect to how one viewed and 
evaluated personal activities or the activities of 
administrators in reducing racism. The conference 
group did not perceive the climate of their respec- 
five agencies as more conducive to" institutional 
racism than did the student group. If attendance at 
a conference devoted entirely to institutional 
racism can be interpreted as commitment to deal- 
ing with social issues such as racism, these findings 
suggest that individuals, whether minority or non- 
mihority, who are committed to social justice and 
to dealing actively with' institutional racism, tend 
to be mo- sensitive to occurrences of racism and 
more active in using a vanety of strategies to 
reduce it. However, committed groups, as repre- 
sented by the conference attendees, do not neces- 
sarily feel that these efforts are adequate to deal 
with the pervasive problems pi racism. Further- 
more the relatively low effectiveness ratings and 
4he absence of differences among reference groups 
suggest that even committed individuals may 
perceive institutional racism as such a complex and 
difficult problem that relatively few interventions 
available at the individual level will bring about 
meaningful change. 

Although there were no differences among the 
three reference groups m the extent to which th^y 
rated the efforts of their own administrators to 
reduce racism, all groups perceived themselves as 
more active and their activities as qualitatively bet- 
ter than those of their administrators. The discrep- 
ancy between self activities and organizational ef- 
forts IS particularly ^reat in the conference or com- 
mitted group. p 

The effects of role and race interact: For 
example, all of the differences in the responses 
between minonty and nonmmonty groups disap- 
peared when the conference group alone was 
examined. That is, the white conference attendees 
had similar perceptions -of their own behavior and 
the b{?havior of their organizations with respect to 
racism and construed racism in a manner similar to 
the minority conference attendees, which suggests 
that personal experience of racism is not a prereq- 
uisite for a keen awareness of racism and its 
effects. Furthermore, it represents a favorable 
omen or sign of hope for those concerned about 
eliminating racism. As Knowles and Prewitt (1969 
note, meaningful change will not come about until 
whites acknowledge and deal with racism. 

This <-dy began with an, effort to understand 
how inuividuals construe institutional racism and 
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how they dct in ri*spunst* to ib occurrence. 
Attemptb tu ebtdblijjh r*'!.dOjJity of thib measure 
produced useful information about how different 
groups structure these concepts. Even though the 
Institutional Racism Scale was shown to have 
reasonably guud test-retest reliability, several 
estimates uf internal consistency reliability 
dropped considerably when reliability was assessed 
according to sfjecific reference groupie. Hence, race 
and reference group may be relevant factors in de- 
termining exf lence and construction of institu- 
tional racism. Although reliability is generally inter- 
preted as an index of the stability of a measure, 
group var itiops in reliability on a measure sug- 
gests that the construct is viewed differently by the 
different groups 

The test-retest reliabilities further suggest that 
alttju*jgh thert^ i^ an acceptable level of stability in 
> the concept over a 2 month period, test taking may 
have reactive effects. For example, the student 
group reported that completion of the IRS required 
much thought and stimulated additional thinking 
even after test administration. These reactive 
effects were niure than likely reflected m post-test 
responses. Thi> has important implications for 
experimental ^tudie!> which employ a pre-post 
design. Too otten the effects of reactivity are 
Ignored. Finding:»_ernphasi£e the importance of no 
treatment controls, u^e of alternate forms, multiple 
measures, and process t|uest4ons which directly 
assess the effects of the questionnaire itself. 

The Institutional Racism Scale (IRS) is a reliable 
measure of how individuals construe racism, of self- 
perceptions with respect to changing or altering racist 
practices, and perceptions of agency climate. The 
subscales of the IRS have good reliability, and the 
validity ot ihtse* stairs is supported by their strong 
relationship w)t,h other measures of institutional 
racism employed m this study. This s^udy used in- 
dividuals as thf» unit or analysis. Other research deal- 
ing with (limate has used setting as the unit for 
analysis, the score to\ each settinj^ being the average 
response of imiividual members 

The next "step m tht^ development of this measure 
K to apply It across many settings, using the en- 
vir(jnmi*nl rather tlian the individual as the unit of 
analysis Oata regarding validity can be strength- 
ened l)y assessing the relationship "*beSveen 
Ihrinjghput and uutfjut i haracteristics of the set- 
ting with iU' IRS The us<^ i)( the IRS in this study to 
assess .tnchvidual perceplu^ns is legitimate in that 
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[h\j approach is the most likely strategy uf small 
organizations interested in assessing their ^talu^ on 
racism. 

Again, the IRS focuses primarily un processes 
rather than outputs. Iri addition it provides global 
ratings that may require the addition uf agency- 
specific itpms before a prescriptiori for change can 
be develof)ed. Thus, the IRS should be used tn Lun- 
junction with other sources of data about agency 
functioning as descnbed by Nordle (1974) m the dif- 
ference indicators. Items specific to that organiza- 
tion's situation ought to be added. The IRS may be 
helpful in human services education, business, and 
a vanety of organizations in under:>tanding whether 
and how members of the organization perceive in- 
stitutional racism operating within their agency, 
especially in regard to acceptance of minorities, 
minority participation in decisionmaking, and the 
agency's efiorts to reduce racism. Thib instrument 
may also be useful in evaluation research designed 
to measure the effects of human relations or equul 
opportunity programs of an organization. 

Racial and reference group differences m the 
perception of racism may have important implica 
tion for organizational functioning which ought to 
be explored in subsequent studies. For example, 
perceptions by minorities of organization:? as racist 
or as not involving or supporting theni may 
decrease productivity and iatistaUiua^ia th*U set- 
ting. Perception of management as noncommittal 
Of indifferent may be related to lack of commit 
ment to the organization, beliefs about inequities 
in the reward system, and pessimism about institu- 
tional change. 

Thus, an atmosphere of mistrust is created n'hich 
may eventually characterize the crossracial inter- 
actions. Subsequent research should atteni|)t to 
determine whether perception of racism especially 
in the agency climate and managerial behavior, 
mediates factors such as interpersonal trubt, job 
efficiency and stability, cross-racial cooperation, 
and role satisfaction. The next phase ot research 
should investigate the effects of interventions such 
as affirmative action programs on the perception 
of racism and the behaviors these ptueptions 
mediate. 

If future research related to rausni is to be 
helpful, longitudinal designs mu>t hi employed 
because people change very slowly, orgam/ations 
change even more slowly. By u^ing time senes 
measurements we can accurately asst^ss tlu impact 
of social interventiCiOs on organizations and 
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agencies. Thib approach is especially needed 
because we have few baselines or standards against 
which to compare or quantifv institutional racism, 
let alone measure change. Few people expect that 
racism will ever be completely eliminated, but we 
have little idea ot what unhealthy levels of racism 
are or at what point racism becomes intolerable 
and debilitating. Etforts in this direction may help 
us u oredict, to understand, and to mtervene. 
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Appendix A. institutional Racism Scale (IRS) 
> Part I 



Instructions 

Please answer each quesi. i describing 
as accurately as possible yourself, your 
attitudes, and your perceptions. Feel free 
to add any additional information in the 
margin which migl clarify your response. 
Most responses require only a check. 

Indices of Racism 

To what extent do you consider the following an 
indication of institutional racism? 



(Circle one) 



?3 ^ 

Z <y> <^ 



c ^ g 

§> r I 

< > 2 



1, Seniority as a major criteria for pro- 
motion 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2, Oisproportionaily high suspension 
rates or tlunk-out rates of minority 

students 12 3 4 5 6 7 

3 Formation of separate minority busi- 
nesses, caucuses, or orgt^n^^atlons I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4 Low level of knowledge on the part 
of minority populations about 
organizatio/^al events and oppor- 

unities ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5 liso of standardized reading tests for 

promotion m high school 1 2 J 4 5 6 7 

6 Personnel selection based on written 

tests 12 3 4 5 6 7 

7 Des<»greg«ilion 01 black colleges 1 2 3 4 5 6;, 7 

8 Higher insurance rates lor inner city 

areas 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Involvement in Reduction of Racism 
Effectiveness and Use of Strategies 

Below IS a list of methods whfch have potential for 
diminishing or eliminatmg institutional racism. 
Indicate the degree to which you believe the 
strategy to be effective where applicable and the 
extent (o which you have used it in the past. 

I Vote for politicians sympathetic to altering racist practices 
fivem»^s of strategy 
1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 excellent 



Extent of Use 

1 never 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 very frequently 

2. Actively lobby for enactment of antidiscrimination laws 
f //ect/veness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 exct.lent 

Extent of Use 

1 never 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 very frequently 

3. Provide setting in which minorities and whites can par- 
ticipate in common social activities to get to know one 
another 



f/ifect/veness of Strategy 

I poor 2 fair 3 good 

Extent of Use 



excellent 



I never 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 very frequently 

4. Persuade white friends on an Individual level that racism 
hurts them as much as it does minorities 

Effectiveness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 excellent 

f xtent of Use 

1 never 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 very frequently 

5. Inform minority groups of the problem and help mobilize 
them to change 

ff/ect/veness of Strategy 

< 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 excellent 

6. Demonstrate and picket against racist practices 

f /]frc(/veness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good . 4 excellent 

fxtent of Use 

1 nev'jr 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 verj frequently ' 

7. Integrate neighborhoods 
fffcct/veness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good ' 4 excellent 
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8. Bring m minorities «»l lop administrative levels so that they 
can monitor and change racist policies 

E^feciiveness oi Strategy 

1 poor 2 ra.r 3 good 4 excellent ^ 

9 Make it possible for minorities to v^ithdraw and develop 
" their own businesses, schools, and other organizations 
rather than rely on predominantly white organizations 

f^fectiveness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 excellent 

10. Utilize the courts to alter unfair practices 
£ffecl<venes5 of Strdiegy 

1 poor 2 fair 3 good 4 excellent 

1 never 2 seldoni 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
• 5 very fr(»quenlly 
, 1 1 . Provide education about the subtleties of racism 
ffftxtiweness of Strategy 

1 poor 2 fair ^ good 4 excellent 

£xtent of Use 

1 never 2 seldom 3 occasionally 4 frequently 
5 very frequently 

Climate for Racism 
Below are statements about' the behavior and 
policy which may or may not apply, to your agency, 
organization, or institution. For each item indicate 
the extent to which you agree or disagree regarding 
the accuracy of that statement as it pertains to 
your agency. Indicate your perception or opinion 
of your worlf^ituation by circling the appropriate 
number. 

1 There is very sensitive understanding and acceptance of dif 
ferences among ethnic or racial grou{)S 

1 mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 .yree 4 uncertain 
5 mildly disagree 6 strongly disagree / disagree 

2 Extensive changes have been made to make services 
(resources) accessible to minorily person^ 

I mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 agree 4 uncertain 
5 mildly disagree 6 strongly disagree 7 disagree 

3 Few attempts have been made to alter services or organiza 
tional functioning to accommodate the cultural perspectives 
of minority groups 

I mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 agree 4 uncertain 
5 mildly dis<igree 6 strongly disagree 7 disagree 

4 Minority groujn have littk»^ to say about decisions which 
/itfect functioning in this agency, 

' mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 agree 4 uncertain 
S mildly disagree 6 strongly dis<igree 7 dis«igree 
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5. This organization goes out of its way to make minorily group 
members feel at home. 

1 mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 agree 4 uncertain 
5 mildly disagree 6 strongly disagree 7 disagree 

6. An important function of management in this ofganizalion.is 
to promote cooperation between minority and nonminority^ 
groups. 

1 mildly agree 2 strongly agree 3 agree 4 uncertain' 
5 mildly disagree 6 strongly dis^igree 7 disagree 



Part 11 

Directions ^ 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to look at ef- 
forts to reduce institutional racism by using a series 
of descriptive scales. In answering. this question- 
naire, please make your judgments on the basis of 
how things seem to you; all answers will be con- 
fidential. Here is how to use the scales: 

H you think that such efforts are very closely related to- 
one end of the scale, you should place your checkmark 
as follows: # 

Important >L:_:-^:-.:— Unimportant 
Important 1- Unimportant 

If you think that reduction of institutional racism is 
quite closely related to one end of the scale (but not ex- 
tremely), you should pl«ice your checkmark as folows' 

Important Unimportant . 

Important Unimportant 

If such efforts seem only slightly related to one side as 
oppost»d to the other (but is not really neutral), then 
you should check as follows: 

lm|>ortant Unimportant 
Important ;L:— '-^ Unimportant 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale 
(both sides of the scale equally associated with the 
concept) or if the scale is completely irrelevant, then 
you should place your checkmark as follows: 

Important _:_:--.L:-.~— Unimportant 

Work at a fairly high speed through this taik. It is your 
first impression and immediate "feelings" about the 
items thai are wanted. Make each item a separate and 
lndef>endent judgment. 
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Administrative Efforts To Reduce Racism 

Plea;>e fill out ihis scale marking the way you feel 
about administrative efforts in your organization to 
reduce institutional racism. 



active 

democratic 

constructive 

resistance 

impractical 

involuntary 

reluctance 

accurate 

positive 

vigorous 

strong 

private 

closed > 

willingly 

uninformative 

contrived 

realistic 

movement 

flexible 

precise 



passive 

autocratic 

destructive 

cooperation 

practical 

voluntary 

eagerness 

inaccurate 

negative, 

feeble 

weak 

public 

open 

grudgingly 

Informative 

natural 

ideal istjc 

inertia 

rigid 

ambiguous 



Personal Efforts To Reduce Racism 

Please iill out this scale marking the way you feel 
about your own efforts to reduce institutional 
racism. 



active 

democratic 

constructive 

resistance 

impractical 

involuntary 

reluctance 

accurate 

positive 

vigorous 

strong 

private 

closed 

willingly 



passive 

autocratic 

destructive 

cooperation 

practical 

voluntary 

eagerness 

inaccurate 

negative 

feeble 

weak 

public 

open 

grudgingly 



uninformative informative 



contrived 

realistic 

movement 

flexible 

precise 



natural 
idealistic 
inertia 
rigid 

ambiguous ' 
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Appendix_B^UiteL(^lxdatjon of IRS Subscales 



Indices of 
racism 
f 

N 

Effectiveness 
of strategies 
r 

N 




27r** .354*** .384'** -.255* 
(124) • (112) (115) (104) 



.38r** -.037 .157 
(114) (110) (tPl) 



.054 -.055 
(100) (88) 



,186* 
(113)^ 



.211* 

(107) 



.121 
(97) 



Xdrmnistralive 



-,752*** .019 
(97) (101) 



.259* 
(97) 
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Appendix C. Means and Standard Deviations on IRS Items for Standardization 
Groups 

\ 



Name of 






Conference 


Government 


Students 


Minority 


Nonminority 


All 


Scale i 




Items 


(N-.48) 


(N-41) 


(44) 


(N-45) 


(N-74) 


(134) 












Indices of Racism 






Indices oi 


(1) 


Senipnty as 


4.145 


3.208 


2:957 


^ 4.039 


3.138 


3.473 


Racism 




criteria 


(1.660) 


(1.833) 


(l.DOO) 


(1.685) 


(1.7S6) 


(1.786) 




(2) 


Suspension rate 


5.855 


4.458 


3,957 


5.673 


4.200 


4.813 






of minority 


(0.989) 


(2.042) 


(I.75d/ 




(1 767) 


(1.8)5) 






students -1 








• 




/ 




(3) 


Separatism 


4.889 


4.750 


4.J0J 


4.769 


4.575 


4/685 








(1.829) 


(1.862) 


(1.764) 


(1.926) 


(1.734) 


(1 .820) 




(4) 


Low minority 


4.722 


4.146 


4.745 


4.902 


4.950 


4.86f, 


\ 




awareness 


(1.547) 


(K487) 


(1.635) 


(1.513) 


(1.558) 


(1.538) 




(5) 


Standardized 


4.909 . 


4.229 


4.217 


4.784 


4.304 


4.477 






reading tests 


(1.418) 


(1.848) 


(1.849) 


(1.301) 


(1.897) 


(1.723) 






for promotion 
















(6) 


Written tests 


5.000 


3.938 


3.783 


4.730 


3.911 


14.287 






for promotion 


(K176) 


(1.895) 


(1.849) 


(1.483) 


(1.896) 


Ml. 728) 




(7) 


Desegregation of 


4.057 


3.426 


3J96 


4.098 


3.312 


3.582 






black colleges 


(K586) 


(1,678) 


(1.797) 


(1,432) 


(1.779) 


(1.713) 




(8) 


Higher insurance 


5.250 


3.702 


3.543 


5.308 


3.436 


4.235 






rates 


(1.283) 


(2.053) 


(1.846) 


(1.515) 


(1.835) 


(1.894) 












Effectiveness 


of Strategies 






Effectiveness 


(1) 


Vote 


3.036 


2.826 


3.083 


3.102 


2.938 


2.978 


of Strategy 






{.OJO) 






{.745} 


(.y4U) 






(2) 


Lobby 




3,340 


3,326 


3400 


3.278 


3,331 








(.695) 


(.788) 


/ 70A\ 

(./yo) 


(./J8) 


(.750) 


(.750) 




(3) 


Common social 


2.786 


3.489 


3.417 


3,059 


3.383 


3.205 






activities 


(1.003) 


(.777) 


(.919) 


( 925) 


(.930) 


(.961) 




(4) 


Persuade 


2.554 


. 2,745 


2 708 


2.627 


2.741 


2.662 






fnends 


(1.008) 


(1,093) 


(1.907) 


(1 019) 


(1.070) 


(1.058) 




(5)' 


Information 


3.055 


3.111 


3.021 


3.140 


3.063 


3.061 






given to 


(,870) 


(.859) 


(.897) 


(.881) 


(.852) 


(.870) 






minorities 


















Ocmonstrate<i 




.2.362 


2.391 


2.902 


" 2.241 


2.523 






against racist 


iW) 


X072) 


(1.022) 


(.000) 


(1.028) - 


(1.011) 






Vf«ictices 
















(7) 


Integrate 


3.036 


2.761 


2 625 


2880. 


2 738 . 


2.819 






neighborhood 


(.922) 


(1 037) 


(.937) 


( 982) 


(964) 


(.973) 




(8) 


Hire minorities 


3.250 


2.8% 


0 2.500 


3.269 


2 630 


2.901 






for administrative 


(.769) 


(1 057) 


(Mil) 


( 843) 


(L089) 


(1.021) 






positions 


















Chance for minor- 


2 679 


1 870 


2 109 


2.700 


1 974 


2.241 






ities to start 


(1 105) 


(1 U8) 


n 140) 


(1 882) 


(i 063) 


(1 168) 






own busines^i 
















MO) 


Utilize courts 


3 345 


3.468 


' 3 362 


3 462 


3 329 


3 389 • 








( 726) 


( 856) 


(.845) 


( 779) 


(812) 


(.803) 




(in 


Fducate whites 


3 333 


3604 


3.553 


3 519 


3 500 


3.490 








(801) 


(,644) 


(686) 


i 727) 


(.698) 


(.722) 
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Appendix C. Means and Mandard Deviatipns-on IRS Items for Stantlardiza^^ 
^ Groups (Continued) 



Name of 
Scale 



Use ot 
Strategies 



il) 
(3) 
(4) 

(0) 

iU 
i*i 

r>j 

{6) 



AdministMlive * 1 > 

Effort% 

To 

Reduc e 
R4Kism 



AgenfieV 
Polities 



iA) 



llemi> 



Vote 
Lobby 

Common social 
activities 

Persuade • 
friends 

Demonstrate 
against racial 
practices 

Utilise 
( ourts 

Educjte whites 



Policy 1 
sensitivity 

Policy 2 
thanges 

Policy ) 
alter lunction 

Policy 4 
little to s.iy 
by community 

Polity 5 
((»el at home 

Policy 6 
function oi 
management 



Active 



Conference' 
(N-48) 



Government 
(N-41) 



Students 



Minority 
(N-451 



Nonminorily 
(N-74) 



All 



3.868 
(i.038) 

2.755 
(1.207) 

3.226 
(1,050) 

2.836 
(1.135) 

2.630 
(977) 

1 620 
(IJ41) 

(1 092)' 



3.882 
il 1691 . 

mr 

(1.874) 

4.689 
(1.824) 



(2 0S2) 



2.782 
(1.474) 

L822 
(1.267) 

2.957 
(.988) 

2.375 
(M28) 

1 396 
(-844) 

i.533 
(I 179) 

241 ) 
(I.16()) 



Use of Strategies 

2.886 V471 

U 280) (1-286) 

1 891 ^ 2.458 

(1.178) (p54)- 

3.205 3I«0 

(1 231) (MI4) 

3 978 2.471 
(1 323) ^'084) 

1 630 2.385 

(K019) (1013) 

1780^ 2^429 

(1.333) <1 225) 



3.013 3.217 
(1 390) <^ n J54) 

. K987 2.188 ' 

(L266) (1.284) 

3.247 '3.133 

(1.102) (1.089) 

2.962 2.7^0 

(1.305) (I 210) 

1 53? 1.1*^1 

( 945) n.09;1) 



2 548 
(I 347). 



i 176 
(1.244) 



Agericy Policy 



2 646 
(1 6^2) 



3-107 
(1 768) 

2 667 
(1 446) 

4 140 
(1 5671 

4 159 
(I 738) 

4J3} 

(r7i9) 

3.070 
(I 486) 



4-420 
12.32^) 

3.813 
(2 039) 

5 104 
(1 82^))^ 

5 191 
(i 872) 

\ 592 
(2 071) 

i857 
(2 021) 



1.746 
(I 284) 

2712 
(I 349) 



3 456 
(K873) 

2,948 
(1 572), 

4 054 
(1.663) 

4 527 
(1.939) 

.(1.803)g' 



2.007 
(1.297) 

2.879 
(K300) 



3.814 
(2 031) 

• 3 362 

(1.845) 
t 

3,859 
(K882) 

4.833 
(1.916) * 

4.057 
(1.926) 





(1 780) 
J 521 

M 598) "t 



Adminis(fa(ivt« dttorts \o Reduce Racism 



'm 518) 

\ 174 
(I 122> 



\ 81 J 4.289 

n 52>) M 014) 

J5X^ 4 178 

n 611) H 2tM) 



3 957 
n 776) 

3 936 
(1 538) 



4 41X) 
. (I 232) 

N^7"^ 

(iS^) 



\ 711 
(I *\A0) 

3 WX) 
M 325) 

4 140 
t1 104) 

4 178 
(1 072) 

4 163 

(1 396) 

3 591 
(1.282) 



3 109 

\\ 567) 

3 127 
n M5) 

J 578 
(1 4 38) 

3 391 
(1 358) 

\ 44/ 

(1 637) 
# 

3 178 
(1 512) 



3.987 
(1 47 3) 

W>()7 
(1 M) 

4 312 
1 1,029) 

4J92 
(1 259) 

4 494 
(1 263) 

3 870 
(1.271) 



3 717 

(1 583) ' 

3.496 
(K436) 

4.074 
(1J51) I 
3 091 
(1 418) 

4,172 

(1.489) 

3.674 
(K^) 



f 
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Appendix C. Means and Standard Deviations on IRS Items for Standardization 
Croups (Contifiued) 



Namt* of 
Scale 



Persoriol ' 
Efforts 
To 'Re(fu( f" 
Racism 





Items 


* Conference 


Government 


Students 


Minority 


Njf nun/ trt(\' 


Ail 


• 


(N-48) 


(N-41) 


(44) 


(N-45) 


(N^74) 


(134) 


• /i 


Refuclan( c 




3,333 


3.511 


2,9:7 


3.'577 


) 391 






(1 S76) 


(1 187) 


ri n7()\ 


ll JtH) 


(1 212) 


(1 298) 


i8) 






4.000 


3.422 


3 578 


5 592 


3 637 






[ (K517) 


( 1 .078) 


ri ^iOi 


\ 1 ,*Ka)J 


( 1 . 286) 


(U42) 




Posit IV8 


3 896 


4J48 


3.689 


3.468 


4 179 


3.978 






(1-491) 


(1.251) 


(1 411) 


\ 1 .*fj/t 


/ 1 1f\'T\ 

( 1 . JU/J 


(1,406) 


(10) 


V ffyJlvfUy 


J.UoJ 


3.644 


3.545 


2.894 


3.632 


3.416 


1 




(1.609) 


(1.282) 




1 1 44o) 


(1 141) 


(1 348) 


( 1 1 


btrong 


3.146 


3.565 


3.545 


2.936 


3 548 


3.413 






(1 598) 


(1 167) 

/ 

3 822 


\ 1 .Uoo/ 


(1.389) 


(M62) 


(1.317) 


(Pi 


r rivatc 


3.875 


4 178 


3 587 


4 115 


3.957 






(K852) 


(1.466) 




(1 707) 


n.386) 


(1 547) 




Closed 


3.804 


4.444 


3.932 


3.783 


4.201 


4.059 






(1.614) 


(1.307) 


/I 9fm 
1 1 .^OJ; 


(1.489) 


(1 375) 


(1.429) 


tlA) 


\A' illingly 


3 652 


3.804 


3,738 


i.nz 


3 935 


3731 ' 






(1 538) 




(i , 345) 


(1,460) 


(1 379) 


(1.431) 


* M 5) 


Unmformative 


4.087 


4.152 


4.095 


3.756 


4.200 


4JI2 






(!.56l) 




(1.443) 


(1.612) 


(1 385) 


(1.485) 




ContrivC({^ 


3.532 


2,9*78 


3.378 


3 133 


3.346 


3.299 






(1 586) 


1 1 - 1 jOf 




(1 575) 


(1.933) 


(1.352^ 


(17) 


Realistic 


3.553 


3 795 


"X 7A7 


3.400 


3 773 


I 701 






(1.3.6) 


(1.173) 


(1.231) 


(K232) 


(1 181) 


(1 239) 




Movement 


3.356 


3.867 


3 455 


3 140 


3.701 


3 5^)0 






(1.510) 


(1.140) 


(1.266) 


(,390) 


(1.171) 


(1.324) 


(19) 


Flexible 


3733 


3.500 


3.465 


3800 


3 421 


3 567 






"(1 4^*^) 


(1 441) 


(1.351) 


(1 517) 


(1.339) 


(1.422) 


(20) 


Precise 


3 111 


^304 


3.044 


2 891 


3 192 


^ 154 






(1J85) 


(DM) 


(1 397) 


(1.354) 


(1.300; 


n 360) 








Personal Efforts To 


Reduce Racism 




< 1 i 


Active 


4.628 


3.867 


3.651 


4.213 


3.822 


3.985 






(1.543) 


(1.517) 


(1.S64) 


(1 769) 


(1 475i 


(1.()03) 


iZ) 


Democratic ^ 


4.651 


4 622 


4.595 


4,500 


4.606 


4 S(>2 






(1,351) 


(1 134) 


(1.106) 


(1.502) 


( 923) 


(1 194) 


{"it 

Hi 


Resistance 


4,465 


4.911 


4.548 


4604 


4 694 


4(>46 






(1.403) 


(Kl25) 


(1 194) 


(1 469) 


(1 043) 


(1 250) 


tA\ 

Wl 


Impractical 


4.750 


4.911 


4.595 


4 771 


4750 


4 756 






(1.164) 


(M64) 


(1.127) 


(1.448) 


(.931) 


(1 151) 


Ol 


Involuntary 


4,818 


5.364 


4.735 


4 745 


5 0<)7 


4.977 






(1.419; 


(,750) 


(1.231) 


(1.467) 


(.995) 


(1191) 


16) 


Rpluctance 


4.932 


4.667 


4.238 


"t708 


4^00 


4 M8 




(1 043) 


(1.087) 


(1.265) 


(1J7P 


(1 113) 


(1 160) 


«7) 


Accurate 


4 357 


4600 


4.122 


4.479 


4.257 


4 167 






(L186) 


(889) 


(1.122) 


(1 072) . 


(1 010) 


(L079) 




Ineffective 


4J64 


4.289 


4.317 


4.292 


4.310 


4J23 






(K225) 


(1 \99) 


(1.011) 


(1.271) 


(980) 


(1.108) 
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Appendix C. Means and Standard Deviations on IR^Jtems for Standardization 
Groups (Continued) \ 



r 



Scdfe 




Items 


Conference 
(N-48) 


Government 
(N-41) 


Students 
(44) 


\ iVilllUiliy 

\ iN-45* 

— V 


Nlr anminnfilv 
(N«74» 


Ml 
(134) 


- 




Positive 


4 682 
(1.071) 


4 844 

(i:043) 


4 659 
;i 087) 


\ 4 72<i 
2H) 


4.'^04 
( 971) 


47M 
(1 062) 




itO) 


Vigorous 


4 512 
(1.352) 


3911 
(1.294) 


'3 878 
(1 166) 


^404 
\\ 3()2) 


3 944 
W 1825 


4 101 
tl 298) 




CllJ 


Strong 


4.591 
(1.085) 


4 J 33 
(1.290) 


;3 805 
;(1 188) 


4.^^63 
(1 \m 


\ Wl 
(1 185) 


4 185 
(1 225) 




(12) 


Pr'vdtP 


3.955 
(1.509) 


3.159 
(1,569) 


3 171 
(1 498) 


3.6*7 
(1 6()9) 


3.268 
(1 549) 


3 434 
(1 560) 




M)) 


Closed 


4,682 
(M57) 


4 523 
(1 131) 


4 707 
(1 167{ 


4 574'^ 
fl 298\ 


4 (>48 
il 0)0i 


4 636 
11 145i 




i\M 


C ontrived 


4,841 
y 987) 


4.932 
(900) 


4.585 
M 204) 


4 915 
(1 060) 


4 6)4 
(1 031) 


4 791 
(1 036) 






RiMliStiC 


4J09 
(1 597) 


4.244 
(1 583) 


' 4 725 
(1 012) 


4 521 ^ 
n Slfii 


4 381 
(1 354) 


4 383 
i\ 4421 






Movement 


4 762 
(906) 


4 444 

IK035) 


4 179 
(1 254) 


4 702 
(1 102) 


4 W 
' (1()7Si 


4 486 
(1 086) 






Irrelevtinco 


4909 
(936) 


4711 
(.9^14) 


4.854 
( 989) 


4 813 
n 104) 


' 4 859 
(8)3) 


4.823 
(952) 




*m 


Free 


4.667 
(1.097) 


4 465 
(1 260) 


4.650 
M 075) 


4 652 
(1 251) 


•4 544 
Ml 071) 


4 592 
(1 144) 






Flexible 


2.386 
(1 262*) 


4.644 
(.933) 


4 659 
(1 153) 


\ 125 
n 658) 


4 4()8 ^ 
|i 22b) 


)885 
(1 W«) 




120' 


Prec tse 


4.419 
(1.159) 


4 200 
(1 140) 


4 122 
11 453) 


4 532 
11 177) 


4 

n \m 


4 24^) 

n 250)/ 

/ 
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Chapter 16 

The Racialistic Incidents inventory: 
Measuring Awareness of Racialism^ 

o 

r\J loyce G Allen-Claiborne and lerome Taylor 



ro 

CD 



ABSTRACT 

r 



The RiuialfStK Incidents Inventory (RID wns developed to hisses*. individu<il profiles of <mjreness for 
eight types or racialistic incidents, edch of which is further refined into one of six subtypes Racialism 
IjlJ is defined as prejudice developed along racial or color lines- This 222 item «,,ile was admin)stered to 

! U undergradudte white male*, and females along with the lackson Social Desirability Scale and the 
Taylor Wilson and Dobbins Racialistic Contents Scale Sixty -mx items were eliminated because of 
jKx)r discrimination, low consistency with subscale, or high saturation with social (lesirabilitys Other 
jf)alyses Hipjxirted the construct validity of the resulting 156>iterji scale Gjrrelations l>et\veefi the Rll 
and RadalistK Contents *>Cdle are sufficiently low to indicate that different constructs are being 
measured by these two instruments Both racist and nonracist racialistic attitudes apfX'ar to alfed sen- 
sitivity r(; racialistic incidents The importance ut assessing awareness of racialism and implications ol 
this assessment for intervention are discussed 



"Racism" and "Racialism" 

In 1%8, a tcisk force of the Joint Commission on 
Men:-il Health o{ Children concluded that '"Racism 
1^ the number one public health problem facing 
America today" (Shapiro 1974). Nine years later, 
this statement haj> retained itb relevance* From the 
first arrival of blatk people m thib country until the 
present time, blacks* have existed in a society 
whose basic foundation is deeply rooted m racism. 
In spite of Its demonstrated importance, research 
on racialism is sparse and nctrrovv in scope, espe- 
tidlly ti-> compared to the voluminous research on 
other mental health problems. 
O In exploring racialism. Taylor coriceptualized a 
Ix^ classification system m which racialism is treated as 
I/) a differentiated proces? with multiple determinants 
rather than as a single uniform prixess (Tayloi 1971). 
Taylor's conceptual taxonomy was proposed as a 
means of identifying more precisely several dimen- 
sions associated vMth racial attnbutions. content 
Q (racist or nonracist^, type of incidents (individual or 
institutional setting, overt or covert expression, at 
i titudmal or behavioral manifestation), and so- 
ciogenic variables (the particular social/psy- 
chological processe*;, including the ego defenses, 

» Racialism is a term proposed by the second author to refer to prei- 
udice developed stnctly .ilong racial or color imps as distinct from other 
O of wcial preiudice 
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through which racial attitudes are formed). Research 
has already been undertaken to operationalize and 
validate the first two dimensions of this taxonomy: 
the content of racialistic attitudes, and the type of 
incidents in which such attitudes are demonstrated. 

Racialistic Contents, Racialism may be racist or 
nonracist. Racist contents reflect stereotypic 
Ix-liefs of the mherent superiority of one race over 
another or of. race as a pnmary determinant of 
human characteristics, such as intelligence or 
creativity. For example, individuals who believe 
that blacks are nut m more responsible positions 
because they are not mentally able to assume such 
positions" are exhibiting a raciilistic orientation 
which IS racist in content. In contrast, nonracist 
racialistic orientations are mainly influenced by 
sociocultural factors. This type of racialistic posi- 
tion IS reflected, tor instance, by a white person 
who hates a black person because he feels that the 
latter is a threat to his job secunty, not that the 
black s inherently infenor to him. In context of this 
taxonomy, therefore, all examples of racialism are 
not necessarily racist, but all mstanceis of racism 
are racialistic. 

Taylor, Wilson, and Dobbins (1972) designed the 
Racialistic Content Scale (RCS) to measure both 
racist and nonracist racialistic contents. The RCS 
provides an estimate of the extent to which stereo- 
typic beliefs sbout blacks have been internalized. 



^"'lAlBORNE AND TAYLOR RACIAIISTIC iNClDfcNTS INVENTORY 



m 



Raciahstic attitudes and behaviors may be ego- 
defensive when they are employed as a means of 
coping with personal insecurities or resolving . 
internal conflicts IKatz I960). Ego-defense mecha-^ 
nisms develop within the individual and "the ob- 
jects and situations to which they are attached are 
merely convenient outlets for their expression" 
(Katz I960, pp. 173-173). Thus, the high ego- 
defensive person would be exoected to manife<;t' 
more racialistic altitudes than the >low ego- 
defensive mdividual Dobbins (1^74) obtained a 
positive correlation between ef;o defensiveness 
and raciahstic attitudes with white college 
students; students with high scorv?s on the Ego 
Oolonsiveness Stale (EDS) scored higher on both 
' the racist and nonracisl subscales than those per* 
sons scoring low on the EDS. The tinding suggests 
that persons who possess a high level of ego- 
defensiveness tend to exhibit relative^ stronger 
racuilistic attitudes than thos? individuals who, are 
less ego-defensive 

^The RC5 can Ix* used for assessing- iniernaliza- 
t^on of stereotypic beliefs about blacks by whites 
-^_a^ well as fbr measuring the extent to which blacks 
themselves have internalized the$e same stereo- 
types. Terrell (1974) explored the relationships 
among internahzation of white norms by black 
students as measured by the RCS, their knowledge 
of black norms and habits as assessed by the 
Penick (1971) scale, and their identification wUh a 
black nationalist ideology as measured by Ternll's 
(1974) Black Ideology Sc/.le (BIS). Reviewing tne 
literature on black nationalism, Te^'rrell found four 
recurring themes which seemingly depict the black 
nationalist's philosophy: (1) separation from the 
American white society; (2) separation by whatever 
means necessary. (3) glorification of blackness; and 
(4) condemnation of whiteness. The BIS was 
developed around these four topics. Results of Ter- 
rell's study indicate that strong identification with 
a black nationalist ideology increases the tendency 
to be conscious of black norms and habits and 
reduced the likelihood of internalizing white 
stereotypes about black people. 

Looking at black consciousness as a develop- 
mental process across four stages, ^4iHiones (1973) 
found an inverse relationship between level of 
black consciousness and internalization of white 
norms as inferred from the RCS. A Developmental 
Inventory of Black Consciousness (DIBC) designed 
by Milliones was used to measure level of black 
consciousness relative to each of the following 
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stages: (1) preconscious, (2)' confrontation, (3) inter- 
nalization, and (4) integration. The DIBC is based 
on Cross' (1971).conceptualization of the "Negro to 
Black" conversion experience. Milliones found 
that, as blacks attained higher levels of black con- 
sciousness, they tended to internalize fewer white 
norms. For example, a black person in stage four, 
"integration," had fewdr internalized raciahstic 
stereotypes than a black individual in stage one, 
"preconscious." Finally, racialistic stereotypes 
about blacks and locus of control together were 
found to be related to the level of responsibility at- 
tributed to a blad< or white stimulus person by 
black and white subjects (Barrett 1974). The Rotter " 
Locus ofControl (RCS) measure and an attribution 
task were .administered to a group of high school 
student?. Barrett found that, irrespective of the 
subject's- race, those who internalized few 
racialistic stereotypes were similar in their attribu- 
tion of severity of outcome for both black and 
white stimulus figures. Black subjects were also 
found to endorse fewer racialistic stereotypes than 
whites. 



Racialistic Incidents. A second dimension of the 
racialism taxonoiAy further classifies racialistic 
orientations according to type of racialistic inci- 
dents. Each racialistic incident may be viewed from 
three perspectives: (1) setting, (2) mode of expres- 
sion, and (3) manifestation. Setting refers to 
whether the r.>'"ialistic orientation is carried by an 
individual or an institution. For the purposes of this 
paper, institution is defined as anv association, 
custom, or relationship which is organized, 
approved, and maintained by a society through its 
various social systems. Mode of expression resets 
to the overt or covert communication of the inci- 
dent. Overt racialistic incidents are "obvious, 
undisguised, ingenuous, public, and open to view," 
but covert incidents are "disguised, disingenuous, 
private and not readily open to view." (Taylor 197i, 
p. 422). Thus racialism may be manifested in atti- 
tudes or indirect behavior. With respect t^ indi- 
viduals, behavior refers to an act that has occui od 
and can be identified. With regard to institutions, 
the racialistic behavior may be manifested through 
rules, policies, and conformity guidelines. 

By combining the two types of se .gs, two 
modes of expression, and two types of manifesta- 
tions, eighi types of raaalistic incidents are possi- 
ble (see table 1). 
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Table 1 



IvpKdi iteni^ fur e*»».h ul t'lght typt'^ ut rdvialiil'^ incidents tu 
vvh».h resfxmdcnts <ndii.*ne the extent of prejudice 



Tvf)e 4 



( <jverl X l.ndaniuil ^ MvtadtnM * 18 items) 
P<K)r educdtiun luv\ t-mplu>t'»i fit >t»ilus, and subMand 
.ird bousing aituing buuks are due to tluMr own failure to 
try to improve theinseKes 
Tvjx* 2 ( oven X Imtituttonjil x MtitudifUil U4 items) 

Many mental health p olessionals stiH view the black 
family as a turn Iragment consisting ot a mother and 
ihil(i on welfare and an abM»n( i*i<her 
^vpe ? Oven X lndi\Klua( xAttJtudinal US .terns) 

J-aws to prevent bUxxi transfusions between blacks and 
whites should be remstitotetl 
Overt < In'^btuttonat x Awiudinal ( 18 ite ns) 
slavery was a t)enign mstitution necessary (or the well- 
lx»mg ot blai ks and should l)e maintained in some form 
( ijve/f X fndnidudt x Hehav/oMHP items) 
I he s«Hm» white waitress consistently spilled coffee on 
blac k < ustoiners whi * ever they dined with racially mte^ 
grate<i groups 
T/fH* (> I overr X h>^tutn)nAl x Ih fhnntr.il 116 aems) 

Many educational institutions have set up income bar- 
riers that keef> blacks from altendmg professional 
hoots 

( Ke/( X /m/AK/oa/ x /Jebaviorjl i22 items) 
A white man threw stones at a black couple as they 
walked through the neigh|)orhood 
f yix» 8 i )\t*n A ifi^tttuUnniili /jehavnjfa/ (Jb itemsJ 

Blaiks wtii> kill whites are gtven the death penalty more 
fretiuenjly thar^ whites who ktfl blac ks 



Development of the 
Inventory^ 

The initidl '-version of the KcUialtstic Incidents 
Inventory iRlh v^as coinf30i>ed ol 222 items to 
measure individual awareness of the eight types of 
ratialtstK imidents A racialtstic incident is defined 
as a situation in which behaviors or attitudes are 
discriminatory, i.e.. directed ag.^mst a particular 
ranal or ethnic group physically, psychologically; 
economKalh , f)olitically, educationally, or 
socially Conse(|uently, each item depicting a 
racialistic incident was designed s.o that it can be 
classified not only accordi|:ig to type but also 
according to one ot six subtypes: (1) physical, 
{2) psychological (i) economic, (4) political, (5) 
edtjcational and ib) social. -The number of items 
vanej[i from 24 U) lb per type. After items had been 
written lor (Mch type and subtype, three judges (a 
clinical psychologist and two psychology graduate 
studentsi were provided with descriptions of 
categories and asked to rate the initial set of items 
lor clarity and appropriateness of classification. 



The consensus of all thret* judges was recjuired lo 
retain an item. When disagreement occurred, stems 
were rewntten and finally discarded it they still did 
not me«M the critl^non oi -clarity and apfiropnate- 
ness ol classification. 

Items were designed tu <tttenuate the eflects of^ 
response xquiescence. The internal structure of 
the Rll was further refined through a series of 
psychometric procedures which consisted of an 
item-discrimination analysis, a test of homo- 
geneity, and the use of a social desirability scale to 
assess the extent to which the Rll correlates with 
socially acceptable responses. 

Using the following sevon-()oint scale, subjects 
rated the tfmount of racial prejudice reflected in 
the content of each statement. (1) very low and 
nonexistent, (2j moderately lovv^ (3) iomewhatJow, 
(4) borderline, (5) somewhat high, (6) moderately 
high, and (7) very high. High scores indicate low 
racialistic awareness, while low scores suggested 
high awareness of racialism. 

!n the conceptualization of racialism, Taylor pro- 
poses that the Racialistic Contents and Racialistic 
Incidents dimensions are independent. The present 
study is an empirical test of this assertion. It is ex- 
pected that individuals who express strong stereo- 
typic beliefs about the biological or genetic in- 
feriority of blacks are likely to be lower m tlieir 
awareness of racialism than those who manifest 
few racialistic stereoly[)es about blacks. Further- 
more, persons with strong btereotypic belieis about . 
blacks which are nonranst in content (as measured 
by the nonracist racialistit contents subscale) also 
manifest a lower level ol racialistic awareriess than 
subjects expressing lew uch attitudes In other 
words, whether the content ol stereotyf)ic thinking 
IS racist or nonracist, the tendency to attribute 
stereotyped traits or beha\u)rs to blacks is ex- 
pected to be associated with a lowered recc>gnition 
of racialistic incidents. 

Method 

Participants were 77 lemale and 54 male white 
undergraduate student, ages 17 to U) enrolled in 
psychology . courses at a northeastern university. 
Most of the students (105) received course credit 
for their participation, but the others (26) partic- 
ipated on a strictly volurUary basis. Although the ^ 
three inventories vvere originally administered lo 
179 subjects, 48 subjects were eliminated for one 
or two reasons. Their inventories were^ncomplete, 
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ind/or thev were' hl,u k Xiiu-ik ans Sfnce one pur- 
pose ot this study was to investigate racialistic 
awareness among whites, only the completed 
inventories ot these subiects were used in the final 
analysis 

Exaf'ters. Four white examiners, one temale ana 
three r v administered the inventories. Two of the 
/ examiners were -senior psychology majors, and two 
were advanced g.Mduate sjudents in psychology. 

Instruments. The tirst revision of the Racialistic 
Contents Scale (Taylor, Wilson, and Dobbins 1972) 
was tised to assess racialistic attitudes. This scale is 
a 60-item inventory with two subscales;uaciit_con- 
iPnts and nonracist cof^tents. The first subscale is 
deMgned to assess stereotypic beliefs that blacks 
are genetK-ifly or biologically inferior to whites, 
while the seuHid subscale measures those racial- 
ists attitudes that are- nonracist in content and 
primarily influenced by sociocultural factors. 

Idckson's Social Desirability Scale (l%7) was 
also used This stale consists of 20 items designed 
to measure an individual's tendency to give 
socially acceptable responses instead of expressing 
true feelings about a statement 

Procedure. Eat h sub|ect was given a packet con- 
taining th* three inventones in the following order: 
The Rll, la'ksof s Social Desirability Scale (SDS), 
and the RCS One ot the four examiners verbally 
administered a -^i ot standard instructions to each 
group of subjects 

Results 

/(em. Selection Analysis. First, iten-.s were 
eliminatVd v\hKh r.jiled to distinguish between 
scores oi the upper and" lower quartiles on each 
substale Second the items surviving the preceding 
step werr> su;)|e<te(l to a test ot item homogene 
a Pearson prodtK I moment correlation coeffic. .. 
was i omputecl between an" item and its own sub- 
scale score Any itr-m with .i .correlation less than 
.25 (p < 0 was dropped trom the Rll Correlations 
for the remaininj; items tanged 4rom .25 to .76. 
Third the surviving items were examined for their 
saturation .with social desirability by computing 
Jackson's (1970) Differential Reliability Index (DRI). 
A r-test procedure was performed to determine that 
those Items with DRI valres > .30 were signific;«nt at 
p < OS. 

Ex.imining the Pattern of Relationship Between 
Racialist Contents, and Racialistic Incidents. To test 
this study's hypotheses, Hotelling's P statistic was 



pc.iormed. Subtotal scores were calculated tor sur- 
viving items on each of the eight Rll subscales. 
Hotelling's r statistics were computed tor high- 
and low-scoring groups on the racist subscale, 
nonracist subscale, and total RCS in relation to 
each subscale of the Rll. Scores on the two con- 
tents subscales and total RCS were split at the 
median to obtain high- and low-scoring groups for 
each subscale and total scale. Significant dif- 
ferences were not obtained between the high- and 
low-scoring groups on either of.^the subscales or 
total scale, relative to their score profile on the Rll 
subscales. Overall differences across Rll subscales 
on Hotelling's P were* not significant for either the 
racist or nonracist componer^s. Correlations bet- 
ween all. of the Rll and RCS subscales show that 
more covariation exists within the RM (.26 to .84) 
than between the RH and RCS (-.06 to .30). In 
general, therefore, correlations between these two 
scales are sufficiently low to indicate that, as 
predicted, different facets of behavior are being 
tapped by the Rll ai^d RCS. This' correlation matnx 
is presented in table 2. 

Table 2. Correlations between racialistic incidents 
inventory and racialistic contents scales 



Rll Subsc.iles 



, 2 i 4 S 6 r P. 

R.ic.st 2)- .19' iO* 2V 18 -0^ M ^ d 
content 

NonMcist 21' 10 
corMent 

Total 24- 20- 2')' IV ■ 20' - Ot 12 00 



•p < I ' 

Differences between the high and low racialistic 
contents groups on the Rll subscales were anal- 
yzed by means of univariate t-tests. Subjects who 
had high ^ores in eithc racist or nonracist con- 
tents tended to be less aware of Type 3 (Overt x 
Individual X Attitudinal) and Type 4 (Overt x Institu- 
■ional X Attitudinal) Incidents, than subjects who 
endorsed few racialistic stereotypes of either the 
racist or nonracist varieties. Subjects high in racist 
content were also found to be less aw^.e of Type 2 
(Covert X Institutional x Attitudinal) Incidents than 
those subjects scoring low in racist content. These 
results suggest that the extent of one's racialism, 
racist or nonracist, is related 50 one's level of 
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Table 3. Racialistic subscales by high and low racialistic content groups 



Racialistic 
incidents 



Racist content 



Nonracist content 



Total scale 



High Low *T'test 



\ iigh lo w T-test 



Covert X 
individual 

X AllllUUIIiui 


68J0 


60 72 


1.75 


68.55 


61.96 


175 


66.39 


63.25 


.74 


Covert X 
institutional 

X AUIlUUinui 


69,8? 


1)2.46 


1.98* 


69.21 


63.07 


1.52 


69 60 


.69. 9 


171 


Overt X 
Individual 
X Attitudmal 


7\ 08 


61,79 


2.5^' 


71,05 


61.82 
f 


2.5r 


70.OI 


62 85 


1.96 


Overt X 
Institutional 

X AuilUClindi 


72.41 


62.03 


2.66* 


72.74 


61,70 


2.83* 


71.72 


6274 


2.30' 


Covert X 
Individual 
X Behavioral 


71,93 


6«.71 


.83 


73,79 


66.83 


K78 


70.87 


6979 


.28 


Covert X 
Institutional 
X Behavioral 


75 60 


76,43 


- 20 


74.03 


78.07 


- 92 


76,24 


75,83 


.90 


Overt X 
^ Individual 
X Behavioral 


63.86 


59.33 


1.10 


64.24 


58.95 


1.29 


63.08 


60-13 


72 


O/eft X 
institutional 
X Behavioral 


56.% 




-,14 


57,20 


55,60 


J3 


5656 


56.25 


.06 



•p< 05 

tiwdrenesb of racidlistic mcidentb. Results of (-tests 
are given in table 3. 

Discussion 

Racialism is so deeply embedded m American 
Mx.iety that individuals a^ well as institutions often 
indulge in racist behaviors and attitudes with little 
awareness (Thomas and Sillen 1972, Kovel 1970, 
Daniels and Kitano 1970). Behavior which is per- 
formed frequently enough soon becomes accepted 
as normal, and rarely is normal behavior ques- 
tioned. Racialism is one of those behaviors that has 
become so common that its pathological nature is 
easily and frequently ignored. Since the midsixties, 
however, white Amenca has found it more difficult 
to Ignore blatant forms of racialism. Although the 
blatancy ot racial discnmination has, for the most 
part, decreased, today's subtle forms of racialism 
demonstrate that America is no less racialistic 
today than it was yesterday. Racialism/ as it pres- 



ently exists, has been most accurately ^described as 
"velvet racism" (Mitchell 1976) or "higher order 
prejudice" (Claiborne 1977). Mitchell suggests that 
the practice pf ra^cialism has become so smooth 
that it slips up 6n a person before he is awar6 of its 
presence. Like velvet, it is soft when touched, thus, 
"velvet racism" does not immediately strike a per- 
son as plain racism. Similarly, Claiborne v»ews 
racialism as a sophisticated and subtle process 
which he compares to Herzberg's (1968) concept of 
"negative psychological KITA." Elaborating 
further, Claiborne .indicates that a negative psycho- 
logical KITA is a process of conscious or uncon- 
scious strategies and maneuvers designed to dis- 
rupt and gradually disintegrate positive feelings of 
self^worth. The significance of a negative 
psychological KITA is that the person responding 
to the movement appears unstable, defensive, and 
sometimes paranoid, while the person executing 
the KITA seems uninvolved or occasionally sup- 
portive of the individual, i.e., the victim, against 
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whom he attacks with various movements of the 
KITA. Higher order pre)udice, like the KITA, must 
be learned, practiced, and developed for precfSiori. 
It is through the combination of social and subcul- 
tural values as well as prior practices of prejudice 
that a higher order method of discrimination is 
developed. The acts of discrimination carried out 
through this process appear fair and socialy accept- 
able except to the victim Additionally, this proc- 
ess, similar to that of the KITA, is reinforcing to the 
self-esteem (i.e., the satisfaction of one-upmanship) 
of the individual or institution orchestrating the 
movements' particularly since few, if any, undesir- 
able legal or social consequences are apparent. 

Claiborne also notes that higher order prejudice 
is often manifested through discrimination against 
persons who are m high status and competitive 
positions ^nd economic status in such settings as 
the Federal Government, large corporations, and 
universities. Through the use of managerial and 
supervisory techniques, employers are able to act 
out either personal o/ institutional prejudices. 

Higher Order Prejudice: A Case Study. A white 
male physician, who is chief of staff in a large 
o general hospital, decides that he wants a white 
mental health professional hired as clinical super 
visor for the hospital s tommunity mental health 
outpatient cimic. The senior , employee presently 
acting as Imical supervisor is a black female who 
IS scheduled tor promotion to this position, but sud- 
. denly experiences personal attacks on her clinical 
skills and accusations of poor working relations 
with other employees. The white physician subtly 
encourages the clinic staff to come to him with 
problems/complaints about the clinical supervisor 
They are also advised not to discuss their job- 
related pro'jlem5 nor their conference with him m 
the ."Csence of their supervisor. Additionally, 
without informing the clinical supervisor, the physi- 
cian requests the staff to evaluate her. The evalua- 
tion consists totally ot questions asked personally 
by the physician. Inquiries include, "What kind^of 
supervisof do you think this is? You probably have 
at least one or two things that block communica- 
tion occasionally, not necessarily problems biK 
you know, difficulties-what are theyi How per- 
sonal I", the supervisor? I have noticed -that things 
' are somewhat efficient and well organized. Does 
this interfere with the overall operation of the 
-aclinic?" From these questions, the physician is able 
to act out his prejudices but safely protect hirnsel 
by allowing the ,taff to provide the prejudicial 
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feedback concerning the super\'isQr. 

Later, the physician meets with the clinical 
supervisor, who for the first time in her year's 
employment, hears that the staff are unhappy, that 
there are job-related difficulties, and that the staft 
is not comfortable discussing the situation with her 
A few weeks later the acting superx-isor is pressured 
into hiring a white staff member whose credentials 
are essentially equivalent to the supervisor's and 
who is overqualified lor the position for which he 
allegedly is hired. Th.is newly hired staff member is 
specifically asked by the physician to assist him in 
assessing patients and even to review decisions 
made by the= acting supervisor. Privately, the physi- 
cian also asks the new employee it he feels his skills 
qualify him for the clinical supervisory position. 
When the physician .again meets with the acting 
supervisor for counseling around supervisory tech- 
niques to improve job performance, the supervisor 
informs the physician that she is quite aware of the 
inquines he has made wi;h her staff concerning her. 
in an attempt to deny .his involvement, the physi- 
cian retaliates by stating that fhe supervisor 
appears somewhat paranoid and that this type of 
behavior is not m the best interest of the hospital or 
other staff. The supervisor is then informed that, if 
her behavior ar(d job performance do not improve, 
the supervisory position will be reassessed for 
assignment to someone else. This is a major blow to 
the supervisor, who now complains of the harass- 
ment to the hospital administrator Meanwhile the 
physician is claiming that such instability cannot 
be tolerated "in the clinical supervisory position, 
and the newly hired white employee is recom- 
mended for the job. Thus, as Claibpme notes, the 
physician's racially oriented, high-r order preju- 
dices are carri-d out in full. Since there were no 
physical attacks or overt incidents of racialism 
against the acting clinica' supervisor, the physician 
appears uninvolved and only acting in the best in- 
terest of the hospital. What is obvious, however, is 
the so-caIN r-^aranoia" of the black clinical super- 
visor who IS complaining of attacks that no one else 
has witnessed {Claiborne 1977). As this example 
illustrates, some white Americans are indeed re-^ 
sorting to more subtle and sophisticated practices 
of racialism. 

Conclusions 

if this society's sensitivity to racialism is to be 
enhanced, 'some means for assessing racialistic 
awareness are needed. The present study has taken 
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a ^tt'p tow.ifil aulm^i m the rtiure refined diagnosis 
ol .(lalism through assessment of individual pro- 
files of racialistic awareness. Results^of the present 
research and similar findings of a subsequent study 
(Allen and Taylor 1976) suggest that level of racial- 
ism, either rac;st or nonracist, can Influence one's 
sensitivity to racialistic incidents Howev<er, the 
effect still remains a relative one. since knowing 
only a person's level of racialism does not mean 
that precise predictions can be made about a per- 
^n b level uf awareness. Data from both of these 
studies are consistent with Taylor's assumption 
that the contents and incidents dimensions are 

rer^itively independent. 

* 

Implications, With the development of the con- 
tents and incidents dimensions, clinical questions 
can be raised around what it means to be racial- 
istic. What are the consequences of racialism for 
the mental health of black as well as white 
Americans? How does racialism affect the ability 
of white Americans Jo assess themselves as well as 
others? With the development and testing of the 
empirical racialism taxonomy, we can begin to 
assess what Taylor (1971) has termed "vulnerability 
to change, direction and expected extent of 
change, and strategy for change" of racial'^tic 
oehavior. Relative to this taxonomy's dimensions, 
such questions as the following are raised: Is a per- 
son who possesses racialistic attitudes (racialistic 
contents! of the racist variety more likely-to change 
than one whose racistic attitudes are primarly non- 
racist? Is a person low in awareness Type 1 
(Covert X Individual x AttitudinalJ racialistic inci- 
dents easier to change than a person who has low 
awareness for Type 3 (Overt x Individual x Atti- 
tudinal)? With the development of the Racialistic 
Imidenth Inventory, as well as the Racialistic Con- 
tents Scale, we can begm to make more objective 
assessment ot characteristics of those institutions 
which have been labled racjalistic. The questions 
can be raised, and answered, ' relative *o how 
racialism manifested by an institution in one com- 
munity ditters trom that of an institution in another 
community. Vv^hat type of changes will be neces- 
sary to ensure the survival of nonwhite com- 
munities? It IS obvious that blacks, brought to this 
uiuntry against their will and today unwanted here 
f)y many people, are indeed here to stay. Thus, the 
survival and growth ot blacks as individuals have a 
great impact on the survival and growth of black 
communities Through the development of such 
instruments as the Rll and RCS, we hope to find fur- 



ther means for ensunng the continued well being of 
the black community. 
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Chapter 17 

The Difference Indicator: Quantitative Index 
of Institutional Racism 

Byron C. Fimn 
ABSTRACT 

A, the nature of racsm has beea studied more closely m recent years, -t seems 'hf 'ts inst.tut.onal 
rhu^trrKUcs are the most insidious in .neir consequences and the most difficult to identify and 
eJZ rihe i^l cies of an organization can have negative consequences, to persons of one r.ce, 
f ?p !hJ.'r.^a ts oolicies specifically prohibit it and there is no intention nor motivation to 
JS, to A orgal^o c^^^ and genuinely cor^mitted to eliminating racism in its 

,^ In ' ,nd st7or^rate in ways which ha.e racist consequences. This paper presents a niodel 
wh, h >n ;L uid.bv organizations to olan. implement, and evaluate their own programs to e^minate 
rnSionaUac,:r WiZut the utiliz.-tion of such data-oriented strategies, the commitment to equal 
<>()(X)ftunity can never transcend the rhetoric. 



Recently, as the nature of discrimination has 
been exar^ined closely, it has become apparent 
that institutional aspects of discrimination are at 
the same time the most insidious in their effects 
and the most difficult to identify and eliminate. 
Institutional discrimination is not necessarily a 
matter of individual intention or awareness. An 
organization can be explicitly and genuinely com- 
mitted to eliminating discrimination in its own 
oiwrations and yet continue to function in ways 
which are discriminatoiy in effect. Thus, the prac- 
tices of an organization can continue to result m 
discrimination, despite the Jact that its -policies 
specifically prohibit it and there is a complete 
absence of intention to discriminate. When means 
are developed to measure institutional discrimina- 
tion in objective, quantifiable terms, the organiza- 
tion may become fully aware of the unintended 
discriminatory effects resulting from its normal 
operations. Armed with this information, organiza- 
tior\s may effectively change those aspects of its 
operation which produce these effects. 

Like other Federal agencies, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH) assumed that its 
operational procedures resulted m equitable 
resource allocations. The existence of impartial 
mechanisms for decisionmaking, personal and 
organizational commitment to equal opportunity, 
and the absence of complaints gave managers 
unwarranted assurances that their programs 
operated without bias. However, such data are 



nonsystematic and inadequate- for the task of 
assessing institutional discrimination. A recent 
report by the General Accounting Office concern- 
ing the activities of Federal agencies in enforcing 
equal employment regulations concluded that, 
despite strong executive' orders and agency 
policies, there has not been any evaluation of such 
efforts nor do the data exist to enable ^ch an 
evaluation (Levy' 1975). In fad, some research sug- 
gests that Government contractors, who are re- 
quired by law to submit affirmative action plans, 
have tended to discriminate more than companies 
without Government contracts (Potomac Institute 
1973). The lack of relevant data to evaluate prog- 
ress in equal opportunity has enabled organiza- 
tions to substitute policy and rhetoric for real and 
systematic change in the way minorities and 
women are treated, in spite of the good intentions 
of the organization. 

At first glance many Government agencies 
thought that requesting racial identification data 
might be-improper or, even worse, illegal. Because 
demographic characteristics of resource applicants 
were not related' to the award decision, collecting 
such data would be difficult to justify, especially 
since racial identification was specifically ex- 
cluded from college and employment applications. 
In fact, the racial or sexual data on resource, appli- 
cants are not only legal but necessary to evaluate 
an applicant's potential compliance with Title vi 
of the Civil Rights Art of 1975 (Dasher 1975). It has 
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become clocu that only by cc^lleciing racial and 
ethnic data can agencies examine anci assess the 
equity of their allocation^ of resources. 

Identification and data collection procedures 
have received increased attention recently, and 
certainly appropriate sateguards.are needed tu pro 
ted against potential nnisuse and unwarranted 
invas'on of or vary. In the opinion of many 
orKanizatiohs. including the larger minority group 
organizations, the potential benefits of such infor- 
mation are clearly worth the risk^ involved (Com 
fT><ssion on Civil Rights 1973). The collection of 
racial and ethnic data is in compliance with Federal 
law and is essential if we are to assess and 
eliminate institutional discrimination. 

Some organizational officials view the collection 
ol race and sex data as infringement upon their 
autonomy, others, as a burdensome imposition on 
management and existing recordkeeping systems. 
Given the investment of energy required for data 
collection, Federal organizations seem reluctant to 
'impose this task on their resource^^recipients. 
Moreover, the data have the potential for misuse in 
ways that perpetuate rather than eliminate discrim- 
mation. However, it does not seem reasonable to 
exf)ect a complex organization to run effectively 
without information to assess its own effectiveness. 
Theretor", ii organizations are senous about the 
commitment to creating equal opportunity, they 
must collect the data necessary to evaluate the 
success of their efforts. 

In an elfort to examine the effects of their own 
: policies, NIMF1 contracted Human Sciences 
Research to develop means and procedures which 
would permit the ready determination of the extent 
to which sf)e(ific, ongoing NMH external activities 
result in racial or sexual di^Cnmination, and to use 
these means to measure the extent of discrimina 
tion and how disrrimmatory effects change over 
time 

As the study progressed, it became clear that 
very little useful data on the r^ce and sex ol the 
recipients of NIMH grants were in lact available. 
The lack of data necessitated a shift in emphasis 
«iw<iy frf>m the a(J(ual calculation ot a set ol indi- 
cators and toward the development of a dfl 
•»yslfm It J be implemented before an assessment 
iould U' undertaken A set of mijicaturs provides 
objective measurement of di^mmination a^so- 
ciated w^th orgdnizationdl procedures cind policies. 



Research Strategy 

In studying institutional discrimination, one can 
focus either on discrinjlination itself or on the proc- 
esses or factors which produce it. In this project, 
the choice has been to concentrate first on devel- 
oping measures of the phenomenon itself, inas- 
much as one cannot really focus on Causes or 
determinants until one has adequatelv demon- 
strated the existence ol the phenomeiion and 
measured it. Therefore, the thrust of the present 
project IS to develop valid and useful measures of 
racism. Such a strategy in no way precludes or 
deemphasizes the need to determine the dynamics 
of the process itself and the factors which support 
Its continuance, instead, it stresses the importance 
of developing a satisfactory measure of the 
phenomenon. Another factor influencing the 
' choice of this particular approach is the desire to 
move the study of institutiona)\racial and sexual 
discrimination away from polemic and rhetoric 
toward more precise measurement and greater 
objectivity than has frequently characterized 
discussion of the subject in both the professional 
literature and the public forum. It should be noted 
that the purpose of the project is to measure 
characteristics of organizations and not of the indi- 
viduals who comprise it. , 

Although there are differences in emphases of 
the concept of institutior ^1 discrimmation in the 
scKial ^sciences, there is fairly high consensus on its 
major characteristics. In general. Institutional dis- 
crimination focuses on the practices ol organiza- 
tions which produce discriminatory • effects, 
whether or not those particular effects are 
intended. In this case, institutional discnmination 
occurs quite independently .of the attitudes and 
motivations of individuals who may unwittingly 
perpetuate it. Another charactenstic is that the 
, results of institutional discrimination tend to in- 
teract across institutions; and the effects tend to 
accumulate, f-or example, the inferior education 
historically afforded blacks and olher minorities 
interacts with test scores required for entrance to 
institutions of higher education, the gateways to 
promotion and success. Thus, minorities are 
relegated to less technical jobs, leading to lower 
income, oohrer housing, etc. 

From tfie standpoint of developing" means of 
measurerr.e»it, the most important charactenstic of 
the concejjt is that it-, presence be determined by eV 
ammmg the results or (effects c5f an organizations' 
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Operations. In other words, we 'do not examine 
motivations, 'intentions, or jx)licies of either in- 
dividuals or the organization; rather, we examine the 
outcomes of the normal functioning of the organiza- 
tion wKorein instiutional discrimination is to be 
discerned if it exists. 

As a basis from which to proceed m developing 
specific quantitative measures, a formal definition 
of institutional discrimination is proposed: 

Instttutiomil dibcnmmation is a difference m what happi»ns 
m an org*inr/ation or as a result ot the organization s 
actions, io rx>fsons ot different race -a difference which 
results trom the normal tunctioning ot the organrAUion and 
Of)erates to the consistent disadvantage of a particulir race 

Usinp, this detinition to examine internal instiu- 
tional discrimination, we look at what happens to 
meml^rs ot an organization. To examine external 
institutional discrimination, we look at how the 
functioning ot the urg.ini/alion has an impact on 
people outside the organization. NIMH chose first 
to examine its external impact, and our view in this 
study IS limited to the impact NIMH has outside 
itself. Such impact can be on individuals, organiza- 
tions, and communities, and we attempt to exam- 
ine NIMH impact at air three of these levels. Alsa_ 
this study rocus<*s on institutional racism, although 
the model and data analytic methods are appro- 
priate to assess institutional sexism as well 

Assessing Organizational 
Missions 

One ot the first tasks involved m assessment of 
institutional racism relates to understanding the 
goals, mission, structures, and functioning of the 
organization under study. The National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) implements Federal policy 
regarding research, service, and 'training in the 
, mental health field. Its basic mission is to develop 
knowledge, manpower, and services to treat the 
mentally ill, to prevent mental illness, and to pro- 
mote and sustain mental health. While a small per- 
tion of this work is accomplished within the 
agency, most of its work is performed through a 
comprehensive system of grants and contracts to, 
universities, hospitals, and other institutions or 
agencies Indirectly or directly, NIMH has a fnajor 
impact on the delivery of all mental health services 
in this country that reason, it is critical that the 
effects of NIMH activities be clearly understood. 
By examining the manner m which agency goals are 



accomplished, it becomes possible to uncover pat- 
terns which may have unintentional, yet meqiii 
table, impacts upon people of different races. 

Resource Allocation • o 

The NIMH research, service, and training pro- 
grams are mostly carried out by organizations out- 
side of NIMH; resources are allocated to other 
organizations or individuals to provide mental 
health interventions. Thus, the majority of the 
efforts of NIMH are implemented ' through the 
allocation of financial resources to external 
organizations. For example, in FY 1972, grants con- 
tracts, and otjier fiscal awards accounted for 
91 percent of the budget of NIMH.^ Because 
resource allocation encompasses most NIMH 
activities effortspo assess institutional discrimina- 
tion ought to fotus on this aspect of the organiza- 
tion Therefore, a major assumption of this paper is 
that ol all the roles and functions undertaken by 
NIMH, resource allocation is the most important 
and has greatest potential discriminatory impact. 



In order to accomplish its basic missions, NIMH, 
-allocates a variety of^ ^e^soufc^-s^o^differen: recip- 
ients. Figure 1 illustrates the various processes that 
characterize the resource allocation system of 
NIMH. This process is described only briefly in that 
our definition of institutional discrimination and 
our rpain focus center on the outcomes of these 
processes. 

Resources 

While NIMH may participate in a wide variety of 
activities, it is primarily responsible for the alloca- 
tion of three major types of resources: fiscal sup- 
port, 'technical assistance, and influence. In the 
area of fiscal support, two funding mechanisms are 
used-grant? and contracts. As these two fiscal 
awards tend to use different allocating procedures, 
if is more useful in the context of this model to 
view grants and contracts as different types of 
resources, keeping in mind that both involve the 
allocation of funds. Thus, the resource allocation 
includes four ' types of resources or resource 
allocating mechanisms; grants, contracts, technical 
assistance, and mfluence (figure 1). 
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Resource Allocation Process 

To make decisions concerning the recipients of 
resources, NIMH developed a set of selection proc- 
esses for each type of resource. On the one thand, 
these selection processes may be governed by 
specific rules and accomplished through a some- 
what inflexible procedure, as in allocating grants. 
On the other hand, allocation processes may be 
nonspecific and determined by administrative 
judgment, as in the use of influence as«a- resource. 
For each type of, resource, the selection processes 
can be conceptualized as a series of decisions, 
based on formal and informal procedures and 
usually proceeding in a sequential fashion. Using a 
number of criteria related to scientific merit, rjjeed, 
or other programmatic considerations, these pro- 
cedures attempt to select the ultimate recipients of 
resources from the larger population of potential 
recipients and applicants. Such processes are illus- 
tyiiled schematically imfigure 1, 

ipact: Direct and Indirect 

the resource allocation presented, two types 
or \ impact have been identified. Direct impact 
rete\s to the population of funded or selected 
applftants for NIMH resources; i.e., the population 
ot resource re- ipients. NIMH has direct control, 
within\he context of FederaUegislative mandates, 
choice of (he recipients of its resources, 
the pattern of allocation of resources 
^vidence of the direct and immediate^ 
rj^IMH activities. With respect to institu- 
tional racismr^Hhe racial characteristics of recip- 
ients as compafed to the population of potential 
recipients, yield indicators of the direct impact of 
NIMH fxograms andfpolicies. Th^^race of the prin- 
cipal investigator of d research pfGf|@d^^or the proj- 
ect director of a ttaiding prpgram, the^R^e of the 
director of a contraqt effort, and the racial com- 
position of organizations that deliver m^tal health 
services are recipient characteristics that can be 
used to assess the direct impact of NIMH activities. 

Indirect impact is c lso a measurable outcome of 
the resource utilizdtion process. As discussed 
previously, most of NiMH programmatic interven- 
tions m mental fiealfh are accomplished through 
funding the activitieb; of other organizations. The 
manner m which funds or other resources distrib- 
uted by NIMH are ujjed is important to the overall 
impact of NIMH. Ab^an example of the difference 
between direct and ^ indirect impaU, the former 



may be assessed immediately by examining the 
racial composition of populations that receive 
resources, e.g., principal investigators and person- 
nel hired under thp grant or contract. However, the 
indirect impact may not be evident until the proj- 
ect IS completed and/or the results are published or 
communicated. Indirect impact refers to the con- 
tent relevance and the potential utility of research 
projects to various racial groups, as well as the 
racial characteristics of the research population of 
subjects, the racial composition of the population 
of NIMH-sponsored trainees, and the racisfl com- 
position of client/patient populations tb^t re^ceive 
NIMH services. Both direct and indirect impact 
apply to the research, training, and/or service activ- 
ities of NIMH and serve as useful indicators of 
potential discriminatory impact" 



Basic Corrcepti in Measuring 
Institutional Discrimination 
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The measures leading to quantitative analysis of 
institutional change are, in large part, adaptations- 
and extensions of earlier thinking. In a iJfoject 
assessing racism in the Army, Nordlie (1074) 
developed the concept of Difference Indicators for 
which over 90 specific quantitative indices were 
defined. In this work with the military, a Difference 
Indicator was a measure .which expressed the rela- 
tionship between the actual number of blacks- in 
the Army who had some particular characteristic 
(e.g., being a colonel) and the number of blacks one 
v)ou\d expect to have that characteristic under the 
assumption that there is no systematic difference 
between blacks and whites. Comparing the actual 
number with the expected number provides a 
means Sor determining the extent to which race is 
related directly or indirectly lb v^t happens to^i^ 
person in the Army. The Difference Indicator* 
expressed the extent of that relationship. The indi- 
cator- itself was defined as: 



Difference Indicator - Actual Number 
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Exf>ected Number 



1 



Dividing the actual ^ by the expected number 
created a ratio of the actual to standard The 
other operations made the resulting indicaj^ors 
easier to interpret. Subtracting one from the ratio' 
was done so that the formula would yield a zero 
percentage, when the a'ctual and expected numbers 
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were the same. Multiplying by 100 iWlyf con- 
verted it to percentage form, A zero indiGiwd that 
there was no difference in what has happened to 
blacks as compared to whites on the particular 
dimension being' measured. If the formula yields a 
positive^g^centage, it means that blacks are over- 
repre$#!^ compared with whites on that dimen- 
sion %y that percentage. A negative percentage 
means that blacks are underrepresented compared 
with whiles on ^at dimension. In all cases, the 
reference* point is the notion of parity or equal 
treatment; i.e,. there should be no difference in 
treatment of persons' who are equal in all respects 
except color of skin. 

The Concept of Expected 
Number 

Clearly, the core of the Difference Indicator 
concept is the notion of expected number. The in- 
tent of using this concept h to establish a common 
point of reference which has unequivocal meaning 
wherever it is used. The expected number is essen- 
tially a concept based on the idea of parity or equal 
treatment which has precedent in law and equal 
opportunity efforts. 

In fact, the concept of parity has become the 
foundation for equal opportunity programs and the 
• basis for developing goals and guidelines for 
affirmative action programs. The expectation that 
minorities in proportion to their number in a 
relevant population should be represented in 
organizations, or decisionmaking bodies, or in the 
distribution of the recipients of resources is a belief 
that is shared by leaders in many areas ot society. It 
has received particularly strong support in the field 
of mental health. For example; the recommenda- 
tions ot a national conference on professional 
training in psychology proposed that the appoint- 
ments to grant review panels should begin to 
reflect the composition of target popaidtions by in- 
creasing minority membership (Korman 1974). 
Similarly, Teghtsoonian' (1974) points out that 
females account for 5 percent of the journal 
editors in professional psychology but constitute 
24 percent of the population of professional 
psychology. To assess the extent of discrimination 
m this imbalance, she suggests the use of an index 
in which the |)ercentage of female first-authors is 
used as the expected percentage of editors who are 
female. The parity concept has also been used in 



academic settings. For example, Joesting (1974) 
assesses underrepresentation of females- m training 
and in positions of leadership by comparing the 
proportion of female students in masters versus 
doctoral programs and the proportion of female 
faculty with the proportion of female defJartmenf 
chairs. The executive officer of the American 
Psychological Association clearly states that, to the 
extent that minorities and females are not . 
represented on the governing units of the profes- 
sional association at the same proportion that they 
exist in the membership, something is wrong and 
must be changed. (Little 1974). 

However, the concept' of parity has not been 
7 universally accepted. Attempts to apply a parity 
philosophy have been criticized as a thinly dis- 
guised attempt to generate systems of "quotas" 
that are insidious, regardless of their implicit value 
system. Charges of reverse discrFmination, an ero- 
sion of performance standards, as well as dire pre- 
diaions of the demise of the institution itself have 
not been uncommon responses to the use of parity 
strategies (Bunzel 1972). However, Pottinger (1972) 
counters with the argument i lat these charges are 
rationalizations for a resistance to change and 
serve to obscure the real purpose of equal oppor- 
tunity programs. Ir^ no manner does the use of a 
parity concept sanction indiscriminate preference 
for minonties on the basis of minority status alone. 
Parity concerns the equality of treatment of per- 
sons who are equal m all relevant characteristics 
except race. 

The equal treatment concept yields the expected 
number, the number of minority persons we would 
expect to have a particular characteristic if race 
was not related to 'laving that characteristic. For 
any research grant given by NIMH, we need two 
numbers: (1) the total number of persons who are 
eligible and qualified to be principal investigators 
of NIMH research grants; and (2) the total number 
of such eligible persons who are black. Jf we had 
these two numbers, we coula calculate the ex- 
pected number of black principal investigators. If it 
were determined that blacks constitute 20 percent 
of the population of eligible principal investigators, 
under the assumption that race of the pnncipal 
investigator was not related to who receives grants, 
then about 20 percent of the principal investigators 
would be expected to be black. If it were found 
that the Sctual percentage of black principal in- 
vestigators was 12 percent, the formula would be: 
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The interpretation of such an indicator is that thor^ 
are 40 percent fewer principal investigators who 
are black than one would expect if it were efiuaNy 
likely that qualified whites., and blacks would be 
principal investigators. ^ 

The expected number functions as a standard 
against which actual performance can be com- 
pared By comparing actual numbers with expected 
numbers, it is possible to say how much above or 
below the standard the actual number is. If the 
standard can be understood as that number which 
would occur if there were no discrimination on this 
dimension, then deviation from thai standard is 
a measure of the amount of institutional racism ex- 
isting on that dimension. .Again, the standard, or 
expected number, is that number which would oc- 
cur if color were unrelated to the dimension being 
considered. 



Control Variables 

As defined. Difference Indicators are mute with 
respect to the causes of any differences found; 
howt^ver, the form of the indicators makes them 
amenable for use in exploring what variables do 
account for all or part of the Difference Indicators 

Variables other than race which can account tor 
some of the variation in Difference Indicators we 
call control variables. Ultimately, we would like to 
know what the Difference Indicators are with 
resped to rac^ with the efiects of all other vari- 
ables removed. In any given case, a number of 
potential control variables may be airly self- 
evident and could be built into any analysis at the 
outset. In other instances, potential control vari- 
ables may suggest themselves after the fact. In 
both cases, the Difference Indicator format is 
readily used in analyses aimed at measuring trie 
effect of control variables. 

A hypothetical example may facilitate the ex- 
planation of how control variables be '^[O" 
duced into the analys^. If in calculating the Differ- 
ence Indicator for th^race of principal investigators 



of NIMH research grants, ;ion-white persons were 
underrepresented among principal investigators by 
25 percent, one might argue that grants tend to be 
given to the more well-known or prestigious schools 
in particular fields and that, in fact, minorities are 
underrepresented on the faculties of these institu- 
tions and therefore apparent underrepresentation 
occurs. This hypothesis is readily tested by specify-- 
ing the population of schools considered to be well- 
known and prestigious and using the racial composi- 
tion of the faculties of those same schools as the 
basis for calculating the expected, number. One 
would then calculate the Difference Indicator using 
the new expected number. If the new Difference In- 
dicator were lower tljaK^the original -25 percent, 
this would suggest that schools may be a better 
predictor of underrepresentation by race thari race 
per se If, however, the new Difference Indicator 
were not lower than -25 percent, it wo\ild be 
evidence that the hypothesis was not correct_ It is 
possible to continue such analyses insofar as the re- 
quired data are available. This approach to measure- 
ment lends itself readily to more and more precise 
specification of variables which might, account for 
racial differences when they are found. 

Difference Indicators in NIMH 
Functions 

We have provided a model that conceptualizes 
NIMH external activities as a resource allocation 
system in which recipient populations are sequen- 
tially reduced, aased on various selection criteria 
developed by NiMH. The fundamental philosophy 
defining the model of the Difference indicator 
measurement is a comparison of the distnbution o 
potential with actual resource recipients and 
characteristics of resource utilization at various 
points in the allocation process. This assump ion 
can then be reflected in a set of indices that reflect 
different dimensions of institutional discrimina- 
tion, depending on the specific comparisons that 

are examined. ' 

The recommended system of indices- makes pos- 
sible the generation of relatively simple, com- 
parable indicators across a variety of areas related 
to organizational functioning. To illustrate the 
complexity of the organizational system, we turn to 
those factors which influence the Difference 
Indicators. For each factor we recommend the 
specific categories that reflect major areas of 
resource' allocation and that should be represented 
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in the initial/ basic system of Difference [ndicalors. 
Clearly, to generate a system which accurately 
reflects the totality of. NIMH performance would 
overload the input capability of any decision- 
maker. Our model selects those -factors which 
comprehensively represent NIMH and which, at the 
same time, are able to yield several specific factors 
related to the concerns of frontline managers. 
Thus, an important principle in this assessment 
technique Is that managers have access to In- 
dicators suited to their specific decisionmaking 
needs. Therefore, the criteria for the selection of a 
final set of indicators are (1) that the items compre- 
hensively represent the relevant activities of NIMH 
and (2) at th^ same time provide sufficient speci- 
ficity to be useful to NIMH manapf^rs. On the basis 
of our analysis of the NIMH resource allocation 
system, the initial system of Difference Indicators 
utilized the set of factors presented in table 1. 
Difference Indicators can measure a dimension of 
institutional discrimination based on any factor or 
combination of factors. 

Recommended Indicators 

Based on the previous discussion of factors that 
influence Difference Indicators, there is a set of 
indicators for each major activity at NIMH. In 
figure 2, a list of specific Difference Indicators for 
the research activity at NIMH Is presented. From 
review of the literature, we identified the specific 
aspects of the recipients of resources that could be 
used io measure potential discriminatory impact. 
At the individual level, it seemed important to 
assess separately < the racial characteristics of the 
leaders or major decisionmakers about resource 
utilization and the other important individuals sup- 
ported by the resource. Also, it was important to 
identify the racial composition" of the organiza- 
tional recipients. 

Generally, indices can measure race difference 
associated wjth resource allocation procedures for 
the distnbution of principal investigators and proj- 
ect directors, professional staff members sup- 
ported by the resource, and organizational reci- 
pients. Our decision to use professional staff 
members only ij, based on findings from the 
Iitwture that many affirmative action programs 
hove created a sense of success by changing an 
organization's lower level employee composition 
without affecting the higher level professional and 
managerial ranks. We propose defining organiza- 



Table 1. Recommended set of factors 
in initial Difference Indicator system 



Faaor 



Categories 



Type of Impact 



•^vel of Impact 



Resource/Allocating 
Mechanism 



Population 
Comparisons 



Direct 
Indirect 

Individual 

Organi/<*t}()nai 

Community 

Total Grants 

Type I Grants 

Contratt>-0rgani7ational 

Contracts-Individual 
a 

/Warded Applications '^ 
Potential Applications 

Actual Ai.plications 



> 4 Comparisons 



Mirfonty/Mcjonty 
Group 



Umrof Measurem<?nt 



Potential Applications 

Awarded Applications 
Actual Applications 

Awarded Applications 
Catchment Area 

Race Amencan Indian or 
Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Black or Negro 
Caucasian 
Hispanic 

^Sex Male 
Female 

Dollars 
Numbers 



tional composition by professional staff members 
only. 

For each Difference Indicator, we used an "X" in 
.the proper column to indicate the specific popula- 
tion comparison that would be appropriate. Re- 
source allocation mechanisms that do not contain 
competitive features, e.g., contracts to individuals, 
would not be amenable to population co^Tiparisons 
using actual application •populations. This is also 
true for dimensions where certain aspects of the 
recipient are not identified until the resource is 
awarded. For example, the specific individuals on 
the professional staff or the board membership of'a 
service institution often are not identified untit'the 
resource is received. 

Measures of .indirect impact reflect the dif- 
ferences between the way the resoun.es were used 
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Grants-Type I 
Grants-Total 
Contracts-Org. 
Contracts-Ind. 

Grants-Type I 

Grants-Total 
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Grants-Total 

Contracts-Org. 

Grants-Type I 
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X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
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X 
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X 
X 



X 
X 
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X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Awafdtd Application 



Unit of Measurement _ 



Dollirs 



Indirect 



ComposiUon of Research Subject Populations 



Grants 
Contracts 



Actual Number Btsis 



>^ of Minorities and Females in 
Research Subject Population 



Expccied Number B«b 



% of Minorities and Females in 
the United States 



X 
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and the expected way o\ resource use based on the 
basic null hypothesis and parity assumptions. 
Resource utilization can only be measured for 
applications that were, m fact, awarded. Therefore, 
tor some Difference Indicators, the major com- 
parison involves either the awarded application/ 
potential application comparison or the actual 
resource utilization/expected resource utilization 
comparison. For each Dilterence Indicator, we 
point out the appropnate population companso^^ 
or describe the actual and expected population 
basis. In addition, we recommend the unit of 
measurement that seems appropriute lor each 
indicator. 

Research 

indicatorb uf direct impact for research 
activitte^Siaure 2} ai>sess the recipient char? :ter- 
istics in terms ot the principal investigator who 
directs the research, the members of the profes- 
sional staff who are directly supported by the 
award, the organization which receives the 
resources, and, if the organization is a university, 
the student body composition. The latter reflects, 
in a limited sense, a community-level indicator, 
where the recipients of the service ot the organiza- 
tion are represented directly by the composition of 
the student body. The awarded applications/poten- 
tial applic^tions companson is calculated for all in- 
dicators o direct impact, reflecting the totality of 
the allocation procedures by comparing the re- 
sources aciually allocated to minorities to the 
amount ot resources that would have been allo- 
cated to them, had they received resources in pro- 
portion to their number m the relevant population. 
For example, it $1,000,000 were beng allocated for 
research to cliPTal psychologists with doctoral 
degrees, we would expect minonty pnncioal in- 
vestigators to receive the same proportion as 
minorities exist in the population ot clinical 
psychologists. Assuming that minorities account 
for 21 percent of all clinical psychologists with doc- 
torates, we would expect minorities to receive 21 
percent of the resources, i e., $210,000. If the actual 
amount of resources received by minorities ex- 
ceeded $210,000, the Difference Indicator would 
be positive and reflect an overrepresentation of 
minorities on this dimension. If the actual ar cunt 
of resources. received by minorities were less than 
$210,000, the Difference Indicator would be 
negative and reflec* an underrepresentation of 
minorities. 
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Population comparisons based on actual appli- 
cation populations are not appropriate tor the 
contracts allocating mechanism when there is no 
competition, nor for the professional staff member 
dimension, because they are not identified until the 
resource is received. Difference Indicators based 
on the actual applications/potential applications 
comparison reflect a comparison between the 
amount of resources applied for by mmoritie^ and 
the amount they could have applied tor, based on 
their proportion in the population eligible to apply. 
Thus, in our clinical psychologist example, if 
$2,000,000 in applications were received, we would 
expect minorities to receive the same proportion of 
resources that they made application for in ihe ac- 
tual applications process. If minority clinical 
psychologists applied ior $300,000 of the total 
$2,000,000 m applications, they accounted for 15 
percent of the actual resource applications. If 
$1,000,000 were awarded m resources, we would 
expect minonties to receive $150,000, or 15 percent 
of these resources. 

The measuring unit of resources for most indi- 
cators IS dollars. Numbers are used for the profes- 
sional staff members dimension, for there appears 
to be no method of readily and accurately appor- 
tioning the amount of resources to each member. 
Therefore, we recommend comparing the racial 
characteristics of supported professional staff 
members to those that were eligible to receive 
support. 

The racial composition of the Initial- Review 
Group for grants and the Technical Review Group 
for contracts are seen as Direct Indicators in that 
they are recipients of resources, e.g., consultant 
tees and expenses. In some ways, the review groups 
are middlemen in the allocatiori process. While the 
review group dimensions do reflect direct ir.'pact, a 
more significant impact may be reflected by exam- 
ining the direct impact of the resource allocations 
for which the specific review group is responsible. 
For example, Robinson (1971) suggested that a lack 
of minorities on review committees is related to a 
lack of minority resource recipients. 

Investigators have pointed to the lack of re- 
search about minority and female issues and a lack 
of sensitivity to such issues in interpreting the 
results of research. Robinson (1974) reviewed 
psychological research and suggested that re- 
searchers concerned with comparative research 
and ethnic group differences are not aware of the 
influence of their own value systems in planning, 
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executing, and interpreting research. The use of 
terms like "cultural deprivation" rather than 
"cultu'ral differences." the use of . culturally biased 
instruments to measure intelligence ?nd person- 
ality rather than culture-fair tests, and the "victim- 
blame" interpretation have all been cited as 
examples of discrimination in research. Stemmetz 
01 974) points out that the traditional method of 
Assigning the socioeconomic status based on the 
^male members of a household and use of sex-typed 
, questions„ to gather data from respondents have 
resulted in the collection of biased data and biabed 

conclusions. , ri 

We hoped to develop indicators that reflected 
such subtle aspects of discrimination as the 
amount of research that used culturally biased 
instruments and theoretical models and the 
amount of research yielding useful information for 
or about minorities, inform I NIMH reports, based 
on related data, vere lornished for incorporation 
into our system, but on more detailed examination, 
it became painfully clear that no valid and reliable 
categories had been developed by which to classify 
or assess the relevance of research projects to mi- 
nority groups. For example, it is easy to classify a 
research project about black perceptions of black 
psychotherapists, based upon a black sample of 
subjects, l-lowever, how would a project on the im- 
pact of unemployment using a 50 percent black 
sarfiple be classified in terms of black content or 

utility? . . , I 

Although some investigators attempted to devise 
and use such categories, the results of 'heir classifi- 
cation procedure are subjective and unreliable and 
require a more substantive rationale or framework 
than they provide. Robinson (1971) identified proj- 
ects concerned with mmonty life and problems in a 
subjective manner, but he implied that it is some- 
what arbitrary to categorize all projects related to 
inner-city problems as relevant to mmonty 
concerns. ' . , , 

A^task of this study is to develop quantifiable 
and objective indices of institutional discnmina- 
tion The use of ambiguous data may lessen the 
.- credibility and undermine the usefulness of any 
system developed on that basis. At present, we do 
not recommend an indicator concerned with rele- 
vance to minorities, but we do encourage con- 
tinued efforts toward developing reliable and valid 
techniques for classifvmg research service or train- 
ing projects in terms of minority content and 
utility. 



A Difference Indicator , on the research subjfeet 
dimension is useful. Much social science research 
involves the process of generalizing the results of 
research on white males (often college students) to 
the population as-a whole. Our expected number 
would be the racial composition at large, and the 
actual number would be the composu>or.-of actua 
research subjects supported by the various types of 
resources. If the research activity is intended to 
shed light on the mental health of the entire 
country the research subject population must be ' 
■representative. While, of course, specific research 
projects may focus on more narrow population per- 
spectives the overall composition of research sub- 
jects for research activities should approximate the 
target population of the overall program. Since 
data suggest that minority groups constitute high- 
risk groups for mental illness, such groups ought to 
be well represented among the research subject 
population. • • 

Using Difference Indicators 

We have conceptualized and generated the 
basic framework of. a system of indicators that can 
pinpoint "underrepresentation and overrepresen a- 
tion of mmonty groups in the NIMH resource allo- 
cation system. We have attempted to develop a set 
of indicators that comprehensively reflects the 
functioning of NIMH with respect to its extramural 
activities. As with most large systems, the organiza- 
tional processes are quite complex: Any procedure 
designed to assess functioning must be correspond- 
ingly complex. Consequently, our assessment tech- 
nique, although conceptually pr.rsimonious, is very 
complex. However, in practice, no single user is 
ever likely to use the entire system. To the con- 
trary each unit is likely to be concerned primanly 
with thofe aspects of the assessment which are 
specifically related to its functions; each unit need 
attend to a considerably smaller subset of the 
dimensions described. In a sense, the total system 
comprises the universe of factors from which 
organizational units may select those that may be 

of particular use to them. 

Recommendations 

Because the framework and methodology of 
NIMH activities have the capability for dealing 
with changes in indicators themselves, it is recom- 
mended that the system be viewed as the beginning 
of an interactive process to be continually modi- 
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fied as. a result ot new feedback and input, parti- 
cularly in adding^ new dinriensions, as methodology 
tor quantificaUpn ot subjective vari^les develops 
and as users becorpe more famihar-with its o;jtput. 
This system should be automated so that it caa 
routinely calcu*tate relevant subsets of indicators 
tor particular users. Most of the required data can 
be obtained via"" augmentation of existing systems. 
The basic tramework .should attempt to strike a 
balance between a system comprehensive enough 
to <?\amine all major parts of the organization and 
one thai is simple enough to safeguard against a 
user becoming overloaded with information. ^ 

Specific Difterence Indicators can be calcinated 
tor any organizational unit within the organization 
ttidt hd^ responsibility for 'the allocation of 
resources. It seems advisable to calculate Dif- 
terence iiulKdtufs Jor the smallest organi^^onal 
unit with alUKdlujn responsibility, normalfy the* 
brancii uf (.enter. Indicaturs for larger organiza- 
tional units, e.g,, divisions, can be generated also, 
, Interaction eftects among smaller units at the 
braricT! level may compensate tor each othe' and 
mask intpurtanl dittereiices withm the overall divi- 
sion Uitterence Indicators. It may be desirable 
calculate indicators m the service category for 
service provider * by region- and by activity. Dif- 
ference JndKdtur matrices at the limailest organiza- 
tional level constitute thti fundamental measure of 
potential discnminaiory impact. However, specific 
decisions are a function of the needs of the user. 

For any given organizational unit, separate Dif- 
tWertte Indicators tan be calculatecL. reflecting a 
distinct and specific type of potential impact of 
NiMH programs and a different dimension of in- 
stitutional discnminatitnt. it would be desirable to 
combine the separate Difference Indicators for a 
branch or division to yield one overall Difference 
Indicator tor that particular organizational unit. 
Attempts to combine or average such Difference 
Indicators lor a given unit would assume that all 
such elteds are equal m impact and probably do 
no reflect the political or technical nulieu of 
NtMH, Further, without explicit empincal data or a 
comprehensive value system to use as a weighting 
scheme, it seems more appropriate to consider Dif- 
terence indicatorsi as separate and specific indi- 
cators ut tJimeai>ions of institutional discrim- 
ination Such a rationale is reinforced by the nature 
ot rnanagomofit information systems, in which 
specific monitoring indices are more useful for the 
. $»en»^ralion of interventions to reduce potential 
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discriminatory impacts. Therefore, specific Dif- 
ference Indicators of the same type can be com- 
pared' across^ organizational units or combined 
within larger units. However, combinations of dif- 
ferent types of Difference Indicators reflecting 
different dimensions may prove misleading. 

We recommend that indicators be calculated on 
^an annual basis, timed to coincide with important 
organizational decisions for which system informa- 
tion would be ..useful (e.g., budget ^preparation, 
policy development, or personnel selection). 

Users of the system can view indicators by: 
(l).examining Difference Indicators at the same time 
on different dimensions to find information about 
the relative' magnitudes of differences in selected 
dimensions, (2) examining Difference Indicators at 
different times on the same dimension to find infor- 
mation at)0ut the direction of change in any one 
selected dimension, and (3) examining Difference 
Indicators at different times on different dimensions 
to find information about the relative directions and 
velcKities of change in chosen dimensions. As Dif- 
ference Indicators are collected over longer periods, 
a more systematic approach to the data will be 
necessary to assess these changes in levels. A ratio 
which compares change in indicators and change in 
time to yield an average rate of change may be 
useful. For example, if an indicator went from - 83 
to a +13 in 10 years, the average rate of change js 

9.6 units, per year. This ratio \s only meaningful for 
increasing or decreasing functions. 

Interpretation of Difference 
Indicators 

The Difference Indicator is not a measure of in- 
tent. In any case, where differences are found, col- 
lateral information (e.g., the knowledge of the 
manager, a focused investigation) is necessary to 
determine whether, the outcomes are intentional 
♦ acts of discnmination. The indicators are tools 
managers may u$e to point out specific dimensions 
along vvhich differences occur. Other precautions 
must be observed in drawing conclusions" from the 
difference indicators. The assessment system as 
presently developed does not represent the totality 
of NIMH, but rather than wait, without ' en a basic 
tool, for a number of methodological and political 
issues to be resolved, it seems wise to use the basic 
system«^vith an awarene<;<? that it represents the first 
' step. toward a more comprehensive system. Control 
variables must be used in the further development 
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of the Difference Indicator system. Control van- 
ables sort out whether -the variance in measures ot 
differences which appear to co-vary with race 
might in fact be attributable to other, sources. Such 
% strategy-enhances the managers ability to i^len- 
tify organizational processes 'that are associated 
with differences m treatment. The indicator meth- 
odology, while more appropriate than others, does 
have limitations. For example, a number of dif- 
ferent circumstances can lead to the same mdi- 



the principles of equal opportunity. Jli^'f^ ' I^J!^^ 
been however, feW efforts to follow those j^oi.cy 
statements with efforts- to* determine .exactly what 
.it'is that needs tp be changed and to measure he 
extent to which such changes are occurring. Unless 
f'at ic Hnne, the policies, the affirmation ot -com- 
mitment to equal opportunity .principles, m short 
the rhetoric of equal opportunity, rem.uns )ust 
thatlso much ^rl^etoric. The ngdel P^.^^^f^ 
this study is a liooi organizaUonrcan use to plan, 
. 1 _. J . -.^ lUcir nv«n nroorams to 



ferent crrcumstances can lead to the same m i- ^ JnC and evaluate their, own programs to 
eator. This is the case for any" composite m^sure ^'^^f^^f^^^.^^.^.^, 
where the "ultimate" criterion does not exist. A^o eliminate 
ah indicator becomes -100 whenever the act^^, 
number equals 0, although the expected number 
may vary widely. The indicator is sensitive to small 
changes when the expected numbeTSs sm^ll in 
magnitude. Moreover, ho test of significance for m- 

" .1 olr^^c thp rlUtrihiitlon IS 
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dicators currently exists, ^i nee the^ distnbution 
unknown. However, significance appears less im- 
portant than the meaningfuln^ss of the differences 
and over time, the distribution of the indicator will 
become available and make possible the selection 
of the most appropriate test of significance. 

The us£-Qf an "expected number" can lead to the 
use oi^ "status quo"- as the criterion. Therefore, 
expected number formulations should be continu-^ 
ally assessed. For example, if minority group mem- ^ 
hers constituted 1 percent oj the psychiatrists in 
the country, the Difference Indicator would be 0. . 
when minority group psychiatrists received 1 per- 
cent of the appropriate resources. But should 17 per- 
cent of the country be represented by 1 percent m 
psychiatry? On another dimension of institutional 
discrimination reflecting, parity assumptions, the 
aottual percentage of minority psychiatrists in this 
cLntry should reflect the percentage of the popu- 
lation at large; i.e., 17 percent. So that as the Dif- 
ference Indicator on one dimension approache 
"0 " it may not on another dimension. The presen 
expected numbers a,fpear useful in relation to civil 
rights However, parity reflects a value judgment 
one which requires, continued revision one tha 
NIMH must consider, as it affects the gpentai 
health of this country. Not acting on this decision 
by default, speaks to an endorsement of the pres- 
ent state of affairs.- 

Conclusion 

* V.'ith regard to equal opportunity, most organiza- 
tions have clear-cut policy statements and a pub- 
licly stated commitment -^to affirmative action and 



Th < oiDor is based on tbc tmal technical re|xirt ol a proiect lo 
deveb wh,ch managers a, .he Na,.ona. In.U.u.e o 

Montat Health ,NIMH).could use ,o ' 

even aware oi.the.r ,>otent,al .mpact, P'ovule. convmun^, 
evidence of Us cor,^m<tmenl to equal opiK.rtun.tv 
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Section V: 

Interventions To,Reduce Racism: Overview 



The decad'^ of the sixties marked^a period of ; 
American history in which societa! problems were 
attributed to failures of the Social system. Expecta- 
tions that widespread recognition of injustice as 
structural of systemic would lead to sweeping 
change were not borne out. in addition, po itical 
action directed toward ameliorating social in- 
justice by changing the system was only minimally 
successful. This has provoked an awareness in the 
seventies of the need and abiliti^is of individuals to 
make constructive changes, however limited, m 
their own lives. The self-help movement ?'(ests to 
this reorientation. This book has attempted IQ inte- 
grate individual and systems interventions which 

may be useful in combating racism. 
Hall;-Thoma57^nd-Hurley discuss- the -way^m 

which institutional racism has contributed to the 
failure of advisory boards of social service agen- 
cies and institutions in obtaining community input 
for policymaking, programing, and evaluation. 
Despite efforts to meet the neeas of mdividuals m 
communities, these boards have generally been run 
by outsiders and professipnals who have not ade- 
quately developed mechanisms, whether forrrial or 
inforr^:il, for an ongoing communication between 
board mernbers, agency or institutional personnel, 
and community loaders and citizens. Thp authors 
describe the difficulties community members must 
surmount if they as* to increase their involvement 
and ways in whicWommunity advisory boards can 
improve their fuhctionirtg to .nclude greatef public 
participation. Furthermore, Hurley provides prac- 
tical suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
citizen participation. 

Chan, Broohv, and Fisher address the issue of 
how traditional counseling techniques can become 
more relevant to the problems of individuals in 
relationsl-.ip to institutions. They present their own 
Advocate Counseling Model, described as a tech- 



"nique for%ocial as well as individual intervention 
to deal with institutional wrongdoing. The model 
instructs individuals in assuming responsibility for 
advocating their own interests, serving to biiild a 
sense of personal mastery and control trough the 
advocacy process. The counselor's rdtris to pro-., 
vide the individual with skills and technical 
resources needed to confrd^t the institution. Exper- 
ience with the model has shown that it is effective 
in bringing about individual and iniltuiional 

^Sfacek and Brooks deal with the problem "k 
racism in educational institutions, describing a 
model which attempts to change t{ie racist atti- 
tudes and behaviors of school system personnel, 
thereby reducing the potential fo.r more subtle 
" institutional forms of racism to exist in tile schools^ 
Individual administrators and supervisors attended 
conferences in which they explored their own 
racism and the ways in which =t affected their work 
and working relationships. Although the interven- 
tion is aimed at individuals, their powerful role in 
the educational system makes this system inter- 
vention as well. While results of the model have 
generally been positive, the authors argue for 
school administration commitment to long-range 

programs. , . 

Finally, Good examines Federal inter^^entions to 
eliminate racism through legislation andladminis- 
trative procedures. The author first reviews the 
levels and types of interventions available to 
Government, then offers a brief history of the inter- 
ventions which have been made. He dra^s on 
examples from three public policy areas-employ- 
ment, education, and health-to illustrate specific 
Federal policies, legislation, and judicial decisions 
that have attempted to eradicate institutional 
racist practices. The author then suggests methods 
and criteria for evaluating these interventions. 



Chapter 18 

Advocate Counseling and Institutional Racism 

Adrian Chan, Michael C Brophy, and lames C. Fisher 

ABSTRACT 

Thii chapter presenis a perspective on advocate counseling and iti> relationship to institutional latism. 
Both the theory and practice of the Advocate Counseling Model are presenteci. Rather ihan having 
others advocate on their behalf, citizens should advocate for themselves m an assertive and affirnn^ 
ative manner when confronted with public or private'^stitutional problems, mcluding mstitutional 
racism. Legal research, conceptualization of alternatives and their consequences, the ubC ot due proc 
ess procedures and oction seouences, and therapeutic counseling are all basic steps m the implemen 
tation of this approach. Four case studies related to racism and sex]>m demonst'ate the motlel and its 
efficacy. 



Psychotherapeutic approaches have tradition- 
ally focused on resolving intrapsychic and interper- 
sonal conflicts (Horen^^tein, et al. 19/'1). However, 
the needs and problems of individuals in a racist 
and sexist society aemand that some therapeutic 
onei^tations develop the flexibility to be used as 
tools for social intervention as well. 

This chapter/ dekrribes a particular form of 
counseling which cgn be of assistance to individ- 
uals who have" been victimized by institutional 
racism and wteh to challenge the institution 
. involved. A perspective on advocacy and its rela- 
tionship to institutional racism is presented, fol-^ 
lowed by an outline of the theory and practice of 
the Advocate Counseling Model formulated by 
Brophy, Chan, Mar, and Nagel (Brophy Chan, and 
Mar 1974; Brophy, Chan, and Nagel 1974), Four 
case studies illustrating the model's handling of 
institutional racism problems are presented and 
evaluated. 

Advocacy and Institutional 
Racism 

Although the concepts "advocacy" and "advo- 
cate" can be traced back to ancient Roman 
writings and early Roman Catholic church law, only 
in recent years have these concepts gained in popu- 
larity across many segments of the human services 
professions. Advocacy efforts cut across all age 
groups, as evidenced by the existence of such 
organizations as the National Center for Child 
Advocacy (Office of Child Development, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare), Parent 
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ACT (Advocates for Children Today) in Milwaukee, 
Youth Advocates and Senior Advocates m Seattle, 
Wash., and Nebraska Youth Advocate. Such efforts 
also transcend radically different client groups and 
problems— for example, consumer advocates, we! 
fare advocacy, nursing home advocacy, develop 
mental disabilities advocacy, and associations for 
retarded citizens. 

All of these advocacy groups emphasize a com- 
mon set of activities within an intervention/service 
framework. They provide guidance and/or perform 
some instrumental or emotional service on behalf 
of individuals who are physically, mentally, or 
socially unable to perform such services for them- 
selves. Similar definitions of advocacy are 
presented by a number of recent writers (Adam^ et 
al. 1971, Chan et al. 1976, Kahn et al 1973, Linnane 
1974; Rights of Children 1973, Wolfensberger 1972;. 
Conceptual frameworks for advocacy have been 
proposed (e.g., WolfensbergeKs Citizen Advocacy 
and Brophy and Chan's Advocate Counseling 
Model), but there is little systematic empirical 
research to indicate the construct validity of advo- 
cacy as a theoretically distinct approach or the 
conditions for its success or failure. Nor are theie 
studies comparing the effectiveness of various 
advocacy approaches with that of other ap- 
proaches to similar problems. 

While the concept of advocacy has gained in 
popularity, conceptual writing and empirical 
research have not advanced at the same pace, With 
many different advocacy efforts currently under 
way, there is little to distmgui:>h an advocacy pro- 
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gram from <» nonadvocacy program. The term 
"advocacy" is often misunderstoojj because or its 
identification with adversar/^ Droceedings and 
potential contrantation by particular advocacy 
groups. Many programs and/or persons presently 
functioning under the rubric of advocate tend to 
emphasize the negative or threatening nature ol 
their role as opposed to the positive nature ot their 
intentions concerning their impact upon individual 
behavior and institutional change. 

it is the functioi\ of advocacy, whatever its form, 
to help institutions become stronger as they change 
in order to provide more efficient and effective 
delivery of goods and services. It is also advocacy's 
function to make institutional employers and 
employees accountable in such a way as to identify 
those whose behavior is dysfunctional and/or 
racist, as well as functional and nonracist. 

It would be fruitless to cite and describe every 
effort carrying the label of advocacy and examine 
each in relation to institutional racism. However, 
three general forms are apparent. These are 
Repr(^entMve Advocacy, Croup Advocacy, and 
Seli-Advocacv. Repre^onMive Advocacy occurs 
when an individual represents "as if they were his 
own, the interests ol another citizen who is im- 
paired in his instrumental competency, or who has 
maior expressive needs which are unmet and which 
are likely to be unmet without special intervention" 
{VVolfensberger 1972. p. 31. Group Advocacy occurs 
wheiT a group seeks to intervene in a problem situa- 
tion in order to achieve a goal consistent with the 
interests of the members of the group or others. 
Many of the current programmatic efforts using the 
label of advocacy can be classified into these first 
two forms of advocacy. The literature reveals few 
representative and/or group advocacy efforts to 
deal with problems of institutional racism, in Se/f- 
Advocaty, the individual with the problem is 
taught a series of strategies for the purpose ot solv- 
ing It The Advocate Counseling Model (Brophy, 
Chan, and Mar 1974, Brophy Chan, and Nagel 1974) 
has this emphasis and has been used with indi- 
viduals confronting a vanety of institutional 
problems. 

The Advocate Counseling 
Model-An Overview 

The goal ol the Advocate Counseling Model is to 
help people assert control over their own lives, fhe 
process described by this model is focused on help- 



ing clients develop skills that will enable ihem to 
deal both affirmatively and. assertively with dys- 
functional interactions with institutions. 

The model views the clients as hurting persons 
who, in interacti<2n with an institution, have been 
treated unfairly i^^ailing to receive adequate serv- 
ices The clients need immediate guidance to solve 
the present problem by means short ot litigation. 
They also need adequate support to develop the 
confidence necessary to use institutions rather than 
be used by them. In the process, the clients learn 
more about institutional structures and behaviors 
as well as about their own capabilities. 

In effect the model uses the' dysfunctional in- 
stitutional 'problem as the clients' own learning 
laboratory. Citizens who become clients are taught 
the effective use of the administrative procedures 
involved in due process, and their skills in reading, 
writing, and practical research are reinforced. Their 
thought processes and feelings are intensified and 
amplified to generate awareness of their own reac- 
tions as a prelude to assertive action. . 

The role of the advocate counselor is to help in- 
dividuals and groups have a maximum impact upon 
institutions so that the institutions become more 
alert and responsive to the needs of those persons 
whom they well-established to serve Thp coun- 
selor is careful to perceive his or her role as that of 
teaching, enabling, or empowering rather than that 
of acting on behalf of the client. Using the analogy 
of a football team, the counselor is always a coach, 
never a blocking back or a substitute,.^s m the case 
of other counseling models. The counselor acts as a 
disseminator of such information as legislation, 
litigation, rules and regulations, administrative 
memoranda, and other operational rules of institu- 
tions The counselor also provides an opportunitjt 
for the clients to gather information which will 
enhance an understanding of their own institu- 
tional environment. One of the chief outreach 
mechanisms of advocate counselors is the accu- 
racy of their information and their ability to pro- 
vide that information in understandable terms. 

It is the model's assertion that engaging m these 
action-oriented procedures is far more meaningful 
. personally, educationally, psychologically, and 
politically to those in need of advocacy than other 
present alternatives. Despite the plethora of ap- 
proaches, therapeutic counseling tends to focus on 
feelings and personal difficulties rather than on 
institutional or systemic malfunctions. Secunng the 
services of a third-party advocate such as an 
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attorney, public official, or issue-oriented action 
group serves to reinforce the tendency of people to 
let others advocate on their behalf, creating 
undesirable dependency relationships and affirm- 
ing a sense of personal j^werlessness. In contrast, 
the Advocate Counseling Model asserts that the 
role of the clients is to learn how to advocate on 
their own behalf rather than letting others advo- 
cate for them. Thus the role of the advocate 
counselor is to help the clients become their own 
advocates rather than to advocate on the clients' 
behalf. 

The Advocate Counseling 
Model— Process 

Using the law as the highest authority, the model 
teaches the clients fo look for discrepancies in the 
implementation cf policies by institutional person- 
nel and to use effectively the administrative pro- 
cedures of due process. Much of the legal research 
education basic to the model is done in an Informa- 
tion Resource Center, an action-oriented research 
tdnlity contdinmg pnmary and secondary source 
materials including statutes, relevant case law, 
rules and regulations, administrative memoranda, 
and operational rules of various institutions. In the 
advocate counseling process, clients become fam- 
iliar with the statutes which define the duties and 
limitations of public institutions, ''nd also with the 
rules and regulations which further define the 
responsibilities of their administrators. Both the 
statutes and the rules and regulations are under- 
stood as the law. The law is further refined by ad- 
ministrative memoranda, i.e., written guidelines 
passed down through the chain of command of an 
institution, interpretation of the administrative 
memoranda and the subsequent behavior by front- 
line institutional workers constitute the institu- 
tion's operational rules. 

Operationally, the model functions according to 
the scheme in figure 1. The advocate counselor 
combines the skillful application of accurate 
primary source information about institutions with 
such elements of therapeutic counseling as 
empathyi warmth, respect, confrontation, and 
assertiveness training in his or her relationship wil.. 
the client. On the basis of this relationship, the 
clients interact with institutional personnel as their 
own advocates. 

The flowchart presented m figure 2 illustrates the 
various steps m the counseling process. The entire 




Figure 1. Flowchart of the Advocate Counseling 
Process. 

process may be divided into three distinct but 
overlapping phases: (a) the Education Phase, (b) the 
Facilitation Phase, and (c) the Implementation 
Phase. 

Figure 3 describes behavioral analysis of client 
before and after advocate counseling. 

The 'ucation Phase 

The initial contact between the advocate 
counselor and the clients should focu:^ on these 
major areas: 

1. Exploration and delineation of the prob- 
lem—an attempt to define the institu- 
tion/individual problem which is causing 
the clients pain 

2. Assessment of the model's applicabil- 
ity—an exploration of the feasibility of 
helping the clients through advocate 
counseling in the time allotted for the prob- 
lem's resolution 

3. Articulation of ideology and methodol- 
ogy— the way in which this area is handled 

is described in Brophy, Chan, and Mar 
(1974), particularly the sections on "Defmi- 
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Advocate 
Counselor 



individual 
Client 




Executive management 
Middle management 
Lower management 
Supervisors 
Contact people 



Institutional 
Employees 



Others 



Figure 2. The^operational model of advocate counseling. 



ANTECEDENTS 



I. institution medtated 
cues: dysfunctional 
nstitution-individual 
incident 

II. Institution-mediated 
cues: dysfunaional 
institution-individual 
incident 



BEHAVIOR 

Client attempts 
solutions (before 
Advocate Counseling) 



Client attempts 
assertive counter- 
control skills (during, 
after Advocate 
' Counseling) 



CONSEQUENCES 

Institution responds 
negatively 



Institution/institutional 
employee responds 
positively 



THOUGHTS. FEELINGS 



Clienrfeelrbad; impotentr 
blames and bellittles self, 
feels frustrated and 
anxious. 

Client feels good, potent, 
feels he/sh^ can be 
assertive, wants to assert 
contrort)ver other areas 
of life 



Figure 3. Behavioral analysis of client before and after advocate counseling. 



lion, Scope, and Ideolog/' and on "Rela- 
tion of Advocate Counseling to Social 
Change/Contract Approaches" 
'4. Introduction of the information Center as a 
reservoir of primary and secondary source 
materials concerning institutions 
5 Listing of all options constituting a possible 
' solution to the problem, thereby broad- 
ening the clients' perspectives 
Awareness of the pain caused by some institu- 
tional involvement in the client's life is the begin- 
ning of the advocate counseling process. This 
awareness can be generated by either the clierit or 
the advocate counselor. Similarly, either the client 
or the counselor may take the initiative to reduce 
the client's pain. For example, the c ent's aware- 



ness may be heightened by discussing the pam 
itself. The counselor may clarify these feelings by 
attributing them to interactions with an institution. 
To do this, the advocate counselor listens to the 
client, clarifies the situation by asking questions, 
and reformulates the problem in terms of in- 
dividual/institutional interaction. 

if the model appears applicable, the counselor 
typically proposes a schedule for subsequent ses- 
sions with the client. An explanation of the model s 
ideology and method is made in the context of the 
client's particular dilemma. Following this pro- 
cedure, the function of the advocate counselor is 
to inform the client that the counselor has access 
to knowledge which may clarify the client's prob- 
lem and potential solutions. 
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The Informatiun Rfbuurce Center should contain 
such primary suufce matenals a& the statutes and 
relevant case law ut the State m which the counsel- 
ing service is being ottered, the rules and regula- 
tions or administrative code together with pro- 
cedural manuals, administrative memoranda, and 
uperatiunal rules ut relevant institutions, all pro- 
f>#?rly indexed and updated. The center also should 

^ntain such secondary source material as Poverty 
Reporter, famtly Reporter, Labor Relations 
and Federal Consumer Product' Safety 
^^f'c which provide indexed coverage with 
ex ^lai.ation^ ut many institutional procedures. The 
EducoMonal Phase ut tht^ model is dependent upon 
the cuuh-t^lor s dbility to build and use an informa- 
tion Resuurcv^ Center. The need and rationale for- 
the establibbment ut sUch a facility are as follows. 



1. It piuvides the knowledge which v ill allow 
the Lounselu'' to respond with some con- 
crete tinswers to mquines from clients with 
institution-related problems. 

2. The advocate counselor organizes and 
utilizes this tacihty for action-oriented 

„_ie^D-h.^ i.e....j«i3£.arcii_AvJhuLdh xaHLiead _ to. 
some action on the clients' part. 

3. The presence of this information center and 
a sincere ettort at an objective and personal 
delivery ot the ih.jrmation generated by 
the pnmary source matenal tend to create a 
climate of trust between the advocate 
counselor and the clients. 

4. The center and the. memoranda which 
emanate trom it also provide the advocate 
counselors with a positive and visible 
outreach mechanism, they become known 
as willing and able to provide information 
toward the resolution of the problem. 

5 The centdr provides the clients with the op- 
portunity to identify the mechanism of insti- 
tutions, thereby increasing their understand- 
ing and sense of control. 



LOUNbtLUR and (.Itent roles in developing a 
forced choice context The primary goal of the 
model's Educational Pha^je is to broaden the 
clients tield ot awareness so that the counselor 
and the clients can detine all ot the options which 
might constitute a solution tu the problem. In this 
initial phase, the clients are dependent upon the 
advocate counselors as a source of information 
and ei notional support. This dependency relatibq- 
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^Tiip places great responsibility on the advocate 
counselors who must be available to respond'to the " 
clients' desire for more information and support 
and to define^ alternative approaches to solving the 

. clients' problems. 

The clients, also have a great deal of responsibil 
ity. As part of the ideological and methodological 
orientation, the counselors should clarify that they 
will not advocate for the clients, hence, it is the 
clients' responsibility to learn the necessary skills 
and to assert control over their own lives in prob- 
lem situations. Some effort should be made during 
this phase to assess the clients' reading and writing 
proficiency, since these skills are required m the 
model's Implementation Phase. (In fact, clients' in- 
centive to improve^^these essential skills may be 
enhanced through their involvement in the model.) 

The conclusion of the model's Educational Phase 
IS reached when an exhaustive list of alternative 
solutions and their potential consequences has 
been compiled and discussed \to the clients' 
satisfaction. The list always includes the alter- 
natives of inaction Which clarify that the clients' 
failure to act wil l^ have, j:pnseq.uen.ces__jLo^le^^^ 
significant than the consequences arising if the 
clients had acted. Thus, the clients become aware 
that they are in a "forced-choice" situation: Not to 
choose represents a choice with its own personal 
and social implications. 



The Facilitation Phase 

The Facilitation Phase of the Advocate Counsel- 
ing Model begins when'^^the forced-choice situation 
is defined to the mutual satisfaction of the clients 
and counselors. It is during this phase that an alter- 
native from the list of choices is selected, affirmed, 
and consolidated prior to beginning the last phase. 
While the advocate counselors may occasionally 
display directive behavior during the Educational 
Phase, serving as resource persons and 'teachers, 
they i^iaintain a nondirective role during the Facili- 
tation Phase, encouraging the clients to select an 
alternative and indicating their willingness to 
accept whatever is chosen. When the client has 
arrived at a choice, the counselor tries to help the 
client give an affirmative format to the alternative, 
that is, a format in which the, client is motivated to 
act for rather than against something. 

The last step in the Facilitation Phase is for the 
clients to consolidate their commitment to the 
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alternative chosen by practicing the beha/ior 
Trivorved in that choice. This process has three pur- 
ooses First it gives the clients an opportunity to 
^Kuiate and rehearse their alternative solutions. 
Second It Derm.ts expenmentation with the new 
behavior m the presence of family and friends i.e 
those Who care and are willing to provide feedback 
about their reactions to the clients' actions. Finally, . 
through such practice the clients discover whether 
or not these sign.ncant others constitute a source 
ot p^itive remtorcement and support to sustain 
them through th implementation Phase. 

Consolidating commitment^he alternat^e 
chosen and practicing the Maviors it entails con- 
stitute the clients' first 4xposure to an action- 
oriented response to the problem. In the process of 
exposing the alternative to friends and family, he 
Sents may discover that it does not stand the test 
of this limited field of reactors, and it may be 
necessary to return to the list of alternatives, 
reevaluate the consequences of each, and select 
Inother option. Dunng this phase, m choosing an 
a'ternative trom the list and developing a support 
system for its implementation, the clients become 
-.moro^mdepe-ndent-oLthe advocate counselors and 



advocating. 

The Implementation Phase 

The Implementation Phase begins as the clients 
,nW counselors recaRitulate the prjcess they have 
"oS reass? . -e clients' confidence .n 
the alternative selected, attirm the usefulness of a 
positive action orientation, and develop a proced- 
Z format which the cl>ents will use to advocate 
for themselves. (The procedural format is ba ed 
upon accurate knowledge of the P^^icular in u^ 
„on) If the clients do not have the r:quisite 
reading and writing skills for self-advocacy, proper 
Ipptcation of the Implementation Phase will rein- 
force their attempts to obtain these skills. 

Client-Advocate Tools. There are tools which must 
be used if the clients are to be successful in revers- 
,na the ilow of accountabilty within an institution 
„e from top-dowtr to bottom-up) and in forcing 
the institution to be accountable primarily to these 
,t was established to\serve rather than merely to 

those It employs 

The first tool is the written document. The legal 
adage Quod non es( ,n scnpto non est ,n mundo 
vVhat IS not written does not exist), holds true m 



the advocacy process. Interaction between he 
client and the institution must be ""^he written 
communication level. Unless all exchanges are 
documented, these incidents do not count There- 
fore, anything ]hat is observed or heard relating to 
the oroblem should -be written down m the form ot 
a fetter oYwriteup to build a record of documented 
evidence that such incidents occurred. 

A letter to the institution describing the 
incident(s) and the problem is one i-I^P^rt^";^ [""'^ 
Where time permits, the first letter to the proper 
office of an institution -mav be sent by regular ma I. 
If a response is not receved within a reasonable 
neriod of time, the next letter is sent via certified 
STail return receipt requested. This process give 
the client proof of mailing as well as proof that he 
letter was received by the institution If the cost ot 
this process is prohibitive and the 'o™ "J^^^ 
institution permits hand delivery, a receipt can be 
requested in person upon delivery. Letters sent in 
uch a way tend to sound the alarm o possible 
Lture litigation and in .11 probability will be read 
and responded to by institutional Pe;sonne ■ The 
advocate counselor does not write first d afts of 
letters but does review the letter with the client to 
— ensuf-e-thant-states-the-c-lient^-exact-intentioDS,- 

Personal contacts with the institutional person- 
nel should be avoided, for aa personal exchanges 
increase, documentation ot these exchange 
becomes difficult. In situations where these direct 
contacts cannot be avoided, a wnteup mu t- be 
made of every conversation between the c 'ent and 
ail persons present. The writeup should be a 
transcriot of the conversation prepared from 
W or notes. Every effort should be made to 
make it accurate and honest, with an emphasis on 
what was said or done. Quotes should be included 
whenever possible. 

Essential elements of the writeup are the names 
of those who were present during the conversation, 
the- date, the beginning and ending time of the con- 
ver^tion, and its location. The client and advocate 
counselor decide together how the wnteups will be 
used. Potential uses include: 
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1 Sending the writeup to the persons involved 
■ in the conversation and requesting any 
additions or corrections, along with a cover 
letter repeating th&' client's request con- 
cerning the problem and documenting the 
request's legitimacy 
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2. Sending the wrileup to a person ad- 
mmislralively buperior to the mslilutional 
personnel involved m the conversation, 
with copies to local and or State les^islative 
representatives who might aid the client in 
solving the problem 

3. Retaining the writeup in the client's 
chronological file for future occasions on 
which the client is advocating for himself or 
herself. 

Letters and writeups presented as documenta- 
tion by the client-advocate have a significant 
impad on mstitutional personnel. Client initiative 
Represented by such documentation impresses 
upon mstitulffona! employees that the client has 
carefully recorded the incident and may be correct 
m his or her complaint. The institution is aware that 
embarrassing aiid costly litigation may result if thg 
client \^ not satisfied with the institution s response. 

It IS extremely important that the client retain 
copies of all communication sent and received. On 
' some occasions, written communications are acci 

dentally or intentionally ^ost or deLiy-ed-'by^^r1lS^Tt'u^ 
tional personneLJCbe-^lienr^^erefore, must keep 
— — -"XCpeT^oT^veifything, including forms sent from 
institutional personnel to the client which are to be 
written on and returned. If the client is required to 
go to the institution to complete forms or sign 
documents, it is essential that he or she request to 
be allowed to take sucfi documents home for study 
prior to completing them. Cooies of the completed 
^ documents should also be provided to the client by 
the particular institutional personnel with whom 
the client is dealing. 

The Chronfile, Ideally, the client should construct 
and keep 'his or her own file with explicit 
knowledge that it belongs to him/her. This con- 
fidential file contains the accumulated record of 
documented evidence, i.e., letters, wnteups, and 
responses to client correspondence. It is called the 
client s chronological file or, m short, the client's 
Chronfiie. At no time does this /ile belong to the 
counselor or to the agency for which the client 
works; nor should the counselor or the agency be 
entitled to keep duplicates of any portion of the 
Chronfiie without the client s explicit wntten per- 
mission. 

The Chronfiie is an important symbol of the 
client's emerging sense of control over his or her 
own life. It provider tangible evidence to the cli^ent 
that something is happening and thus provides rein- 

O 
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forcement for his or her efforts. It also helps the 
client to determine what remains to be done and 
aids the client in reconstructing and improving the 
techniques used m the process. Finally, the Chron- 
fiie can educate ot'hers with similar problems. 

Outcomes for the Institutions: 
The "Feed-in" Mechanism 

The client's self-advocacy actions serve as a 
"feed-m" mechanism V6 the institution, i.e., the 
institution is forced to recognize the client's need. 
Recognition does not necessanly mean that institu- 
tional personnel will satisfy the client's demands, 
but they at least are likely lo respond. Written or 
verbal requests for information or service consti- 
tute the most important feed-in mechanism. Such 
requests should ask fur documentation or justifica- 
tion of the institutional response m terms of its 
legislative acts, rules and regulations, or adminis- 
trative memoranda.Jhis^feed-in function can have 
tjijg^iollowtng effects upon the iristitution and the 
client. 

1. It may force institutional contact persons to 
justify their actions according to written 
authority. Thus it reduces their prerogative 
to interpret problems on personal attilud- 
inal bases which may be^contrary to the in- 
tent ot the institution's acts, rules and 
regulations, or administrative memoranda. 

2. The feed-in mechanism may require the in- 
stitutional contact persons to learn the 
basis for the administrative authority which 
they are implementing and which is contrib- 
uting to the client's pain. 

3. Tne client's complaint or request may give 
the institutional contact person access to 
knowledge which has been withheld to pro- 
tect the status of those at higher levels in 
the institution. As the contact person better 
understands the rationale for the institu- 
tional policy, he or she may be better able 
to serve future clients with s'milar needs. 

4. For those institutional contact persons who 
wish to change institutional policies to 
serve their clients more jeffQ,ctively,^ the 
client initiative enables the employees to 
have documentation as a lever to advocate 
for positive changes in institutional policies 
and procedures. 

2Ji ■ 
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Outcomes for the Advocate 
Counselor: The Feed-Back • 
Mechanism , - 

In addition to perforrning a Jeed-in function to 
the institution, clients provide a source of feedback 
to the advocate counselor. -By obsemng the pent 
in action, the advocate counselor can assess his or 
her level of competency in using the concepts, 
tooU, and skills taught in the advocate counseling 
process. Clients are also an important source of 
information and documentation concerning 
changes in the institution's operational rules and 
administrative memoranda. Thus, the counselor is 
provided with updated knowledge about the in- 
siitution as well as a, "feel" for the way in which the 
institution operates. 

Ending the Advocate 
Counseling Process 
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•Closure to the advocate counseling process 
■comes either with the achievement of the preestab- 
hshed goal or with the recognition on the part ot 
the client advocate and the counsejor that the insti- 
tutional personnel are not going to grant the client 
the alternative 'sought. In a successful case the 
goal is achieved primarily through the efforts of the 
client advocate, via the learning and implementa- 
tion of assertive skills. • 

In cases where institutional personnel will not 
respond affirmatively to the needs of the client ad- 
vocate. It may still be possible to negotiate a com- 
promise or to pursue another alternative fror. the 
hst If neither of these options is satisfactory, the 
advocate counselor may suggest legal action and 
roter.the client to an attorney. Such referrals are 
more likely to be accepted, since documentation 
of the tacts m the case is thorough, in sqme 
.Pstances, institutional personnel may grant the 
alternative desired rather than deal with possible 

litigation. , ,. j ,^ 

Although the initial effort of the client advocate 
mdy be unsuccessful, the experience of advocating 
,s usually a positive one because the client has 
learned new- assertive skills, given meaning to old 
skills, and developed some new values. Usually the 
client is less passi^and more angry: Expressing the 
anger is )ustif.ed and qan be therapeutic. Peop e 
who are angry because ifie^ know that they shou d 
have -been treated differently are more likely to 
translate their anger into-§ignifiea(it action than are 



'people whose anger is. based on frustration and 
ignorancel of institutional responsibilities under 
law. 



Case Studies of the Advocate ^ 
Counseling Model 

The Advocate Counseling Mode! has been used 
with client populations such as prisoners, students, 
consumers, veterans, the unemployed, the elderly, 
and the disabled. It has been employed by clients 
across a wide range of institutions, e.g., corrections, 
savings and ' loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, educational institutions, small businesses, 
municipal governments, and the armed^forces. The 
model has dealt with ah equally wide range of 
issues, including parole, home mortgages, auto 
loans, charge accounts, placement of exceptional 
children, financial aid, marriage contracts, military 
transfers, and retirement- benefits. _ 
—The-TolTr- case studies which follow have been 
selected for their relevance to the issues of institu- 
tional racism and sexism." To insure confidentiality, 
the names of individuals and institutions have been 
omitted. All of the client advocates were residents 

of a large midwestern city. None of them had pnor 

legal training. 



Case Study # 1 - 

' Description of tlie Client Advocate The client 
was a 21-year-old white female, with a high school 
diplomrf and 2 years of college experience he 
lived alone in a Puerto Rican neighborhood of the 

""'Institution Involved. Three institutions were in- 
volved in the client's situation or ifs resolution: a 
/arge, private hospFtal and the State and Federal 
'■agencies dealing with fair employment practices. 
Description of the Problem. Jhe client worked 
full time as a psychiatric assistant in a hospital, bhe 
was paid 25c per hour less than her male co- 
workers who performed the same duties. The males 
were paid more because their job description 
Xgedly made them respons.ble for restraining 
violent patients. However, the client claimed that 
women workers, including herself, dealt with 
violent patients in the same manner as the men, 
often without the aid of their male co-workers. 
, Therefore, the client was requesting the same 
wages as her male counterparts. 
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Development of AlicrnMhe and Consequences. 
These were delineated as follows. 

K The client could choose to do nothing. In 
this case, women would continue to receive 
25c per hour less than men for the same job. 

2. The client could refuse to deal with violent 
patients unless male co-workers were pres- 
ent. However, this alternative was danger- 
ous for patients who might injure them- 
selves before a male arrived. 

3. She could try to organize female coworkers 
to act on behalf of an equal wage. There 
was no established organization repre- 
senting the interests of psychiatric aides at 
this hospital. In the client's opinion, this ef- 
fort would be unduly threatening to the 
hospital administration. 

4. The client could document situations in 
which she restrained or helped to restrain 
Violent patients v\ith and without the aid of 
male co-workers. 

5 She could quit the job with a letter of pro- 
test, pointing out that she had been treated 
mequttably and that without the job she" 
would be unable to pay tent, tuition, etc. 

6. She could use the Information Resource 
Center to determine Federal or 5tate statutes 
or case law applying to the situation. 

7. She coulfJ write d letter to the hospital 
\ " administrator requesting equal pay, with 

possible outcomes of termination of em- 
ployment or a positive response. 

Implementation. The client selected alternatives 
numbers 4, 6, and 7. She then proceeded to docu- 
ment situations in which she was involved in the" 
rcstrair»t of violent patients both v^ith and without 
(n*^j cowurkers. The method of documentation 
wa a writeup of the incidents. .Each was signed by 
witnesses and notanzed soon after the date of the 
incident. With the advocate counselor's help, the 
client also began research into State and Federal 
st3t^tes_andjqase_ law_to^ determine if grouads__foc_ 
requesting equal pay existed m writing. 

She wrote a letter to the hospital administrator, 
requesting a copy of any hospital guidelines which 
stated that male workers should receive 25c per 
hour more than female workers. The response from 
the hospital administrator, a lawyer, came via the 
client's female supervisor, who questioned her con- 
id 
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cerning her intent. A v^ntcup ut tiu5 conversation 
and subsequent interchanges was completed. 
Female co-workers were sympathetic and generally 
supportive. 

The client's legal research disclosed that there 
were Federal and State statutes supporting the con- 
cept of equal pay for equal work. Case law 
research also disclosed one case in a Federal court 
of appeals in which the judges held that physical 
differences between men and women justified dif- 
ferent pay scales in psychiatric hospitals. The client 
reassessed her situation and decided that she 
would proceed with alternative No. 7. She wrote 
the letter that included the wnteups. Her affir- 
mative format emphasized that she enjoyed her 
work and that her sole interest was m maintaining 
and improving the patient care at the hospital. 

In a meeting with the hospital administ»'ator, the 
client's request was denied. No appeal was 
allowed. She confirmed this conversation by letter 
shortly after the meeting. The client made copies^- 
for her Chronfile and then filed a corr.plaint with 
the appropriate State and Federal agencies, citing 
unfair employment practices. Although personnel 
at the State level attempted to discourage her 
efforts they said they would investigate the matter. 

Result. Approximately 7 months after the client 
first began using the Advocate Counseling Model, 
the hospital adjusted the pay of female staff to 
equal that of male staff. She did not receive notice 
the S'laie or Federal agency, from the hospital 
administrator, or from her supervisor that any 
action had been taken. The pay differentia! remains 
in effect at other hospitals in the city. The client is 
continuing her complaint action to recover wages 
lost as 5 result of the discrepancy. At no tif^ ;re 
there any recriminations against her. TI of 
her actions (including copies, mailing, was 
approximately $25.00. It involved about k ,ours of 
counselor time and 30 to 50 hours of ci.ent time 
over a penod of 8 months. 



Case Study #2 

Description of (he Client Advocdte. The client was 
a 42 year-old black male with a high school educa- 
tion. He was a homeowner m the city's black com 
munity. 

Institutions Involved. Two instiiutions were involv- 
ed, a municipal department and a Federal agency 
which funds a rat control program. 

2J3 - 
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Description of the Problem. The area in which the 
client resided became infested with rats. Over a 
period of 6 months, telephone requests to^ the city 
for aid in controlling the problem did not, result in 
any positive action. The client also had called a 
local TV helpline and his alderman without suc- 
cess. 

Development of Alternatives and Consequences. 
Those were delineated as follows: 

1. The client could choose to do nothing. In 
tills case, the problem would not be solved 
and probably would get worse. 

2. He could continue to phone the municipal 
department to request help. However, there 
was evidence from past incidents that this 
effort would not result in positive action 
from that department. 

3. He could hire professional rat exter- 
minators; but the cost was prohibitive, and 
the rats were a neighborhood problem as 
well. 

4. The client could try^ to organize his 
neighborhood to put pressure on the city. 
This would be very difficult in hFs estima- 

^ ^ tion, since most neighborhood residents did 
not own" property and had only a limited 
interest in rat control. 

5. -He could use the Information Resource 
Center to find out which Federal agency 

• was responsible for funding the municipal * 
rat control program and write a letter re- 
questing help m mobilizing the municipal 
department administering the; program 
locally. There was some assurance of a 
response to such action, which also would 
provide the beginning of a written record of 
institutional responsiveness. 

6. The client could purchase poison to kill 
rats. This alternative was expensive and also 
raised the question of his liability if 
neighborhood pets or children were 
affected. 

Implementation. The client selected alternative 



^No. 5 He wrote a letter stating the problem livfa? 
tual terms and in an affirmative format i.e., "The 
purpose of my request is to maintain the value of 
my pro()erty and improve the living environme i of 
my neighborhood". He als6 included a statement 
requesting service, e.g., "I request that you/your 
agency/' The statement* of fact included reference 



to prior attempts to resolve this problem by p^one. 
The letter also indicated that the client knew that^ 
the program fund^ originated within an agency ot* 
the Federal Government. The letter was sent to the 
municipal agency via certified mail return receipt 
requested. A copy was sent (again by certitied mail) 
to the alderman for the client's district. 

Result. A crew from the municipal department 
responsible for rat. control arrived at the client's 
home and proceeded to implement the rat control 
program 2 days after the letters were mailed and 
1 day before the return receipts were received, The 
alderman called shortly after the letters had been 
mailed to check on the progress of the rat control 
crew. The cost of act.ion, including the certified 
mail and copies, was approximately $4,00 Two to 3 
hours of counselor time and 5 to 10 iiours of client 
time were involved. 



Case Study #3 

Description of the Client Advocate. The client was 
a 26-year-old Latino male with a .high school 
general equivalency degree and some college ex- 
perience. His family migrated to the mainland 
when -he was 16. He now lived in a Puerto Rican 
neighborhood of the midwestern city. 

Institution Involved. This was the office of his 
State's governors 

Description of the Problem. The client had been 
'convicted in the State court of a felony offense for^ 
which he was sentenced to 3 years on probation. 
Three years after the conviction, he was making 
plans to open a restaurant and discovered that he 
was not considered eligible for some of the re- 
quired licenses. He was informed that he would 
have to obtain a pardon in order to acquire them, 
This would necessitate hiring a lawyer, whose fees 
would range from $500 to $2,000. 

Development of Alternatives and Consequences. 
These are-^delineated as follows: » 

1. The client could choose to do nothing. In 

this-case^he-would»noLgeLtl\eLlicens£S_.^^„_™ 

2. He could hire a lawyer at high tost. ^ 

3. He could get the licenses in someone else's 
name, but this is fraudulent under State 
law. In addition, he would lack legal control 
over a business in which he had the major 
investment. 
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4. He could falsify the license applicaton 
Again, this is fraudulent and would be a 
continuing source of anxiety. 

5. He could nnove to another State at great 
inconvenience and expense to himself and 
his family. 

6. He could attempt to obtain the pardon 
himself. This wouU take a good deal of 
time and some mcmey. 

Implementation. The client seJected alternative 
No. 6. He wrote to the governor's office '-equesting 
current information regarding the process by which 
a pardon could be obtained. He aUo consulted a 
legal forms manual to prepare a parddn petition in 
- the -proper format. He compiled a resume and 
wrote a letter requesting support from employers 
and friends. In addition, he prepared r'c-'^^n re- 
questing an unconditional pardon. He attached the . 
letters of reference to the petition and submitted 
th^'m to the governor's office. He also appeared 
personally before the pardon board. 

Result. A conditional pardon was granted, which 
would become unconditional in 2 years if the client 
had no convictions for serious offenses. This 
change made him eligible for the licenses. The cost 
ot the resolution and action, including travel to the 
State capital for the hearing, copies of documents, 
certified- mail, etc., v^db approximately $50. About 
10 hours of counselor time and 25-40 hours of 
client time were involved over a period of 
' 4 months. 

Case Study #4 

Description' of the Client Advocate. The client was 
a 38-year-old Latino' female with a high school 
educatioh. 

Institution Involved. The only institution involved 
was a large department store. 

Description of the Problem. The client was in the 
process of getting a divorce'; She was shopping in a 
department store and was making a purchase with 
a credit card which identified her as married. When 
the clerk checked, with the credit department, the 
''request tor'credit was denied because of nonpay- 
ment of previous bills. The clerk told the client to 
go to the credit office to clear up the matter. The 
credit office clerk stated that she could not have 
any more credit until the bills were paid. The clerk 
also stated, "You people are all alike. You never 
pt\j/ your bills on time/' 
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Development of Alternatives and Consequences. 
These were delineated as follows: 

1. The client could choose to jjb nothing. In 
this case her credit rating would not im- 
prove, and the store might initiate a small 
claims action ..gainst her. The clerk also 
would continue her prejudiced behavior 
toward persons with a Spanish accent. < 

2. She could report the incident to a com- ^ 
munity group and request that they boycott 
the store until the clerk was reprimanded 
and the credit rating restored. However, she 
then would have to discuss the divorce pro- 
ceeding with /'strangers" in the community 
and face further publicity of the divorce if 
there were a boycott. 

3. She could speak to the store manager about 
the incident but was uncomfortable speak- 
ing to those in authority because of an 
English-language problem. 

4! She cdfuld do something violent which 
, vvould harm the store and clerk. However, 
moral considerations outweighed the possi- 
ble satisfaction. 

5. She could write a letter explaining the situa- 
tion and attach a writeup of the incident 
with the clerk. This approach might bring 
positive results without involving the prob- 
lems of the other alternatives. If it were 
unsuccessful, all of the other options 
remained open (except the do-nothing alter- 
native). 

6. Finally, jshe could initiate legal action. This 
would involve hiring a lawyer, probably at a 
prohibitive cost. 

Implementation. The client selected alternative 
No. 5. She wrote a letter stating the problem, the 
confusion caused by her former husband having 
the same credit number, and the clerk's prejudicial 
comment. She included a statement of affirmative 
format and a specific request: 

Please send me a list of the ilemi chargeo. and I will pay for 
those which are »n my possession Cancel my name from ihe 
account numbered . . . and issue me a new credit card 
under the following name. I have had good service from 
your store in ihe past, but the conduct of the clerk made me 
extremely uncojnfortahle. I am sure it vvould make my 
friends and other> with the same ethnic background uncom 
forlable a well. I am requesting (1) that you or the proper 
official ot the store include this letter and the accompany- 
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.ng'wnteup in the clerk's personnel file, (2) that she be given 
verbal and written reprimands and that the latter be placed 
in her file, and (3) that I receive a written- apology from the 
>tore and a copv of the written reprimand 

Result. All documents requested from the depart- 
ment store were received. 

Comments on the Case Studies 

All tour cases dealt with institutional racism or 
sexism. Each client advocate felt wronged by an in- 
stitution and used the Advocate counseling Model 
to resolve their grievances. 

In Case No'. 1, a white female was underpaid tor 
the same tasks performed by her male counter; 
parts As a result of this woman's efforts, the m- 
Slttmion responded favorably by raising her pay to 
that oT-m^le. co-workers. The client's impact upon 
the mstitut^fi resulted not only in her own pay 
raise but also -affected" the^pay scales of all other 
women in the hospital. . „ 

Case No 2 involved a black male residing in a 
predominantly black neighborhood in which the 
quality ot public health and sanitary control was 
extremely poor. According to the clifent, the low 
quality ot services was due to the racist attitudes of 
the muhicipal agency handling the neighborhood's 
sanitSnoq. problenis. However, as a result of his 
self^advocacy efforts, an extremely quick and etti- 
cient rat control program epnerged for his 
residence. 1 

Case No, 3 illustrates institutiorial racism in yet 
another manner. The client advocate, an Hispanic 
male was discriminated against because of his in- 
ability to afford attorney's costs for obtaining ja 
pardon for his previous felony conviction. Th^s 
situation is particularly common among ^ethnrt 
minorities of the lower , socioeconomic classes. 
However, through his self-adVocacy efforts the 
client advocate was able to bypass the traditional 
attorney route and obtain a pardon at a far reduced 
cost Changes in this instance included an increase 
in assertive behaviors on the client's part but not m 
the legal profession's responsiveness to minority 

needs. ,. 

Institutional racism in the classic sense of direct 
discrimination is evident in Case No. 4, that of the 
Hispanic female customer of the department store. 
As a result of her advocacy behaviors she was able 
to obtain a wntt^n apology from the store as well 
as reprimand for the clerk. Although there was no 
evidence that store policy changed, the clerk and 
^^"-e store officials are well aware that they cannot 



afford to- lose customers because of discriminatory 

remarks. u fj 

In each of the cases presented it should be 
noted that the client advocate attempted to ad- 
vocate for his or her own problem and not for any • 
class action or pervasive institution-al changes: 
Case No. 1 did produce wider changes in hospital 
policy (equal pay for equal work), but this was an 
individual effort. ' 

In all four situations the client advocate at- 
tempted to educate institutional employees who 
were operating contrary to their own institutions' 
official standards of quality. And in each ease the 
client- advocate learned a set of assertive, positive 
behaviors which produced tangible results. Note 
also that the institutions described did not undergo 
massive change; instead,, they responded in min- 
imal fashion to the client , advocates' behaviors^ 
This has been the typical, experience in the use of 
the Advocate Counseling Model. To expect broad 
institutional changes from every advocate coun- 
seling application would indeed be naive. For such 
change to take place, more self-advocacy incidents 
would have to occur. However, it is reasonable jo 
assume that positive changes in institutions can 
occur if the .individuals receiving the discrimination 
or dis^-rvice begin to assert themselves affirmatively. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper identifies factors that conVibute to ineffectiveness* of community board;^ as structures for 
providing m^nmgtul citizen participation in the planning and implementation of public human serv 
ices. The authors identify problems originating from the service institutions, professionals, the com 
munilies serviced, and the boards themselves. The general factors of institutional racism and classism 
are used to <»xplain why each of these elements blocks effective comn.unity participation m human 
services. Sev eral general suggestions are offered that focus on developmg an effective leadership in 
the community, particularly through the development of competency based training procrams. 
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Introduction " ^' , 

The search for a sense of community is age old. 
Man has persistently sought a social order that is 
responsive to' individual and collective survival 
needs. As those needs - economic social, health, 
mental health - have become more complex, we 
have struggled to find ways to solve the problems 
whife maintaining the quality of the social order It 

^ appears that the complexity of our current prob- 
lems has led to solutions which endanger our sense- 
of community, for the emerging social order has 

^ become dominated by technologies, bureauc- 
racies, and professiorw "expert" guilds. Programs 
developed to meej individual and community 
needs have been defined as the domain of profes- 
sionals—their technologies and their structures. As 
this trend continues, the j)eople who "benefit" 
from the services have Ifttle, if anything, to say 
about how service delivery approaches are to be 
desighed and implemented. , 

A second time-honored component of the search' 
tor community is the. individual's pursuit of the 
ftifeans to control and bring order Jo the.'world'. This 
pursuit seems contradictory to the above-mentioned 
strategy of assigning control to professional service 
providers. This second component is. more consis- 
tent with community members'^ ^d^mands that so- 
ciety develop structures that not' only meet survival 
needs but also allow a degree of community con- 
trol over, th^se structures. One Such cKarviel that 
the moJern human service 'bureaucracy has 
created in response to the demand for citizen cori 
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trol has been th^ community board which allows 
*corhmunity members to act as "representatives" of 
their fellow citizens by providing 'input" into these 
service systems. The underlying assumption has 
been that a viable alliance could be created be- 
tween the technically sophisticated hum^ari service 
system and individuals searching for some control 
over the forces affecting their lives. It is within the 
coritext of this sought-after alliance that we present 
some of the pragmatic difficulties involved in 
developing effective community boards. The effec- 
tive board is defined as one that allows community 
residents to have a voice in determining the focus, 
goals, and objectives of service programs operating 
in their community. 

Historical Intent of Community 
Boards 

Nassi (1978) noted that the efforts to involve 
citizens in the formal service systems in their com- 
munities arie over a half century old. Nassi high- 
lights the widely different forms that participation 
has taken— from volunteer groups raising funds 
and political support to figure-head advisory coun-* 
cils, to community boards controlling funding, 
policy, and direction. Despite the specific means 
employed, the intentions for seeking such com- 
'munity involvement in service institutions have 
been quite va/ied and on occasion quite lofty. The 
lists of goals including discussions community 
* participation are numprous and lengthy (for 
example, see Mogoluf 1974). In line with our gene- 
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ral opening statements; it seems tha\ the ccmmu-_ 
nity board has been created with some of the 
following intentions: 

>• to promote^democracy in local communities 
through -grejater* citizen participation in 
public decisions affecting 'their lives and 
' their community 

• to improve the quality of American com- 
t munity life by creating channels fQr mean- 
ingful" fnvolvement that would be an anti- 
. dote to the reported sense of alienation, 
isolation, and helplessness • 
..to' correct social ' injustices of racism and 
' -classism by bringing into the service mstitu- 
^ tions members of community groups ^which 
were not represented in the professional 
service guilds 
. to enhance the effectiveness of the par- 
ticular "service delivery' system' by helping to 
identify needs and by reporting impact of 
programs on the community 
• to create a knowledgeable, . active, and 
V effective consumer body in the human serv- 
ices by sharing information and responsibil- 
ity around service delivery between the pro- 
viders iJnd the users 
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• Major investment by the Federal Government in 
. the community.board as the channel through .wh.ch 
tp achieve the above intentions occurred during 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. Specific- 
"■ all" 'he authors view the community action pro- 
grams and thp community mental health center 
Movement as incorporating the intent of high- 
lighting community -understanding and ihvolve- 
ment in the public social services area. The passage 
of the 1963 Community Mental Health Centers 
■ Construction Act called for a mental health center 
r in the community, for a public mental health 
svs'-m that was fully integrated into community 
life and decisionmaking. The ^ 1964 Economic 
* Opportunities Act mstituted a national ''poverty 
program" built around maximum feasible par- 
.ticipption of the communitie'. involved. Federal of- 
ficials professional service .providers, and com- 
* ' ' ' munity activists e.xpecred that citizen involvement 
. ' in program .planning and implementation would 
• lead to- a substantial improvement in the ability o 
these service institutions to carry out the task o 
meeting economic, social, health, and mental 
; health needs. Most drarViatic positive 'results were 
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expected in sensitizing political and service circle' 
affecting the lives of minorities and economically 
disadvantaged populations. Through " community 
participation on school, community action, model 
, cities health and mental health boards, policy- 
makers predicte.^ increased competence in both 
service providers and community members. 

From intention, to 
implementation 

The widespread utilization of community boards 
has been discussed as a phenomenon of the sixties. 
Beliefs w^re shared by key Federal Government 
officials, professional seMce providers, and com- 
munity activitists that community members and 
service providers needed a vehicle through which 
citizens could give input to the public human serv- 
ice programs. Reviews of citizen participation in 
the seventies (Kane 1975;, Mogoluf 1974; Cohen 
1976- Nader m Musto 1975, etc.^ have offered many 
different reasons for the limited success of efforts 
to involve community residents in meaningful (i.e., 
influential) ways , in .ne public human service 
s>-tem through community boards. 

Problems in ihe Service 
institution 

Much of the responsibility for the ineffective 
transition from intention to implementation lies 
with the members of the service institutions and 
their Federal sponsors. Goldstein (1974) pointed out 
that successful Introduction of new people into a 
human organization (second/new careers, hard- 
core unemployed, elderly, volunteers, etc.) is 
primarily determined by the receptivity of the host 
institution. In a related study. Hurley (1976) found 
that the tasks performed by community residents 
as parai^fessionals in community mental health 
centers.^pended considerably on the receptiv- 
ity - va^es and climate - evidenced by the pro- 
fessional service providers. Both the general and 
specific statements, point to the critical role played 
by the members of the service organization in nnak- 
ing the proposed alliance a reality. The authori^ 
have identified several "stress" points within the 
service institutions as critical in sabotaging any ef- 
-fective service agency and local community alli- 
ance. The factors identified are: (1) the condescen- 
ding attitude of the professional regarding some 
community members; (2) professional guild and 
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turt battles; inconstbtency m the commitment of 
the Federal Government as sponsor, (4) coopera- 
tion, containing, and distraction of community 
board members; and (5) the failure to provide a 
' learning' environment withm which to build this 
new alliance. 

Professional Attitudes and the 
Pseudo-Debate: Advisory vs. 
Policy Roles 

The primary obstacle within the service institu- 
tions seems to stem from the attitudes of political 
leaders and professional service providers that the 
"true" exf>ertise in developing effective service 
programs lies in the exclusive domain of the service 
provider. This belief is adhered tp by many profes- 
sionals throughout the human service network in 
this country. Implicit m this attitude is the belief 
that service professionals know best what the com- 
munity needs and, perhaps more importantly, what 
Federal funding requires. These attitudes on the 
part of professionals have crystallized in the con- 
tinuing debate about the "appropnate" role of citi- 
zen participation — advisory vs. policy. Most serv- 
ice providers resist relinquishing any contro) of 
budgetary or policy matters, espec-ally to 
community "amateurs." Community resioents are 
considered to have insufficient knowledge, under- 
standing, or sophistication for developing effective 
policy or budgets for their service organizations. 
This judgment by professionals is evidenced by the 
statement that "professionals know what services 
the consumer needs; however/' the consumer can 
respond to this by advising the agency as to hoy/ 
adequately the services are meeting their needs." 
The professionals' commitment to such positions is 
evidenced by the fact that, in our experience, the 
overwhelming majonty of community boards 
formed since the early sixties have had their powers 
limited to advising on needs and program impact,, 
not to shanng responsibility for policy, goals, and 
resource distribution. An interesting study in this re- 
gard IS reported by Kupst (1975) of 18 community 
mental health boards. Regarding community mem- 
bers' motivation for participation on these boards, 
most program directors and staff perceived per- 
sonal prestige and status as the key factor, but 
board members themselves reported that the main 
motivating factor was service to the community 
and center. Even more frustrating was Kupst's find- 
ing that few board members saw input into pro- 
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grams and policy as an important part ot their roie 
(although menTbers did defiae their role as making 
certain that the center served the needs of the com- 
munity). Hence, professronal attitudes and the 
doubts of board members about the extent of their 
role have combined to hinder the potential involve- 
ment of community board members. The pragmat- 
ic polijical victory here is the assumption of con- 
tro! and authority over human service programs 
and the taxpayers', monies that support such pro- 
grams by the service institution's members, not by 
the community's members. 

Professional Guild and Turf 
Battles 

The investment of the Federal Government in the 
community board in the sixties ought not to 
obscure a simultaneous investment of the Govern- 
ment in the helping professions. Funding available 
in the community mental health and community 
action programs also involved the helping profes- 
sions in the public service system on an unparal- 
leled scale. The mental health and community 
'action programs have opened up rich new terri- 
tory — positions, programs, structures, monies, and 
political influence - to the helping professions, 
especially psychology, psychiatry, and social work. 
Professional groups have invested time, energy, 
and money in lobbying efforts designed to insure 
access to these resources for each of the service 
guilds. Indeed, it seems fairly evident that the 
major long-term benefactors of such programs may 
be the professional service providers rather than 
the consumers. The community "mental health 
center movement is one example in point. There 
are a growir.g number of statements critical of the 
"turf" battles being waged by the mental health 
professions around issues such as licensing, qualifi- 
cations to receive third-party payments, degree 
requirements for center positions, job descriptions 
and responsibilities, etc. Musto (1975) analyzes the 
community mental health movement as a 'move to 
power" by the mental health professions Musto 
describes the policy planning not as one of in- 
creased sensitivity to community needs and 
responsibility but as a major and stunning victory 
for the mental health professions in gaining access 
to political and economic influence. As Musto 
describes these developments, the rise (and fall) of 
the mental health center movement was contingent 
on the mental health professions' ability (and 
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subsequent failure) to sell Federal officials on their 
faith in "omnipotent and omniscient mental heajth 
technology ... capable of transforming society 
(p. 75). Kane (1975) explains the vagueness m the 
Government's commitment to community partici- 
pation in mental health as precipitated by "politi- 
" cal in-fighting" between conservative hospital- 
oriented members and the liberal community- 
oriented members of the joint commission. The 
compromise between these expert groups led to a 
diminishing of control and participation by the 
community. Finally, Nassi (1978) defines the local 
professional mental health power structure as a 
major stumbling block to community participation. 
Nassi discusses the local networks of service 
bureaucracies that work together and too often 
control professional and financial human service 
resources. Large-scale investment of Federal fund- 
ing in the human services has created, in part, a 
struggle among the professional interest groups to 
insure, protect, and enhance the self-interests of 
the various service guilds. In such a battle, coni- 
munity control, even participation, may easily 
become a second-order factor. 

Federal Government 
Commitment: Sponsors and 
Initiators 

As stated repeatedly here, the commitment of 
the resources of the Federal Government to the 
community health and action programs in the early 
sixties alfowed the development^ of human services 
on their present large scale. Given the fact that the 

■ financial resources of the Federal Government are 
simply the tax contributions of its citizens, it woiNd 
seem logical to build citizen participation into the 
determination of how such money ought to be 
.pent While Ihe Federal policymakers have repeat- 
edly stated sudi a commitment, the authors define 
a third major deterrent in the service institutions 
arising from the lack of clear and consistent 
policies and actions from the relevant Federal 
sponsors. Mogoluf (1974) complains that "there is 
no agreement in Federal/pblicy or practice on what 
citizen participation itself does or should 
mean . . citizer) participation at the Federal 
level IS erratic, piecemeal, misunderstood, and 
perhaps not really cared about" (pp. 67, 76). NIMH 
Comrflunity Mentaf Health Center regulations have 

■ ' been vague, allowing the exact mature of commun- 

ity participation to vary from center to center. 
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while regulations regarding community par- 
ticipation have been unclear. Federal regulations 
about program content and structure have been 
concrete, detailed, and extensive (e.g.. Community 
Mental' Health Center regulations regarding re- 
quired services, construction, -etc.). Such Federal 
initiative has served the reform function by Stand- 
ardizing (and in many cases upgrading) the quality 
and quantity of community-based services. At the 
same time, however, such initiative has been at the 
expense of local community initiatives. Service 
program administrators have become more sensi- - 
tive to" Federal guidelines, directions, and regional 
superiors than to the community. Jiscussion of 
program planning has become focused . around 
complex Federal rules and regulations. Such re- 
quired technical expertise serves to the advantage 
of the service bureaucrat and the disadvantage of 
the community member. Benz (1975) reports how 
the central staff of one service agency used their 
technical knowledge as "political weapons to 
build up their own power base. Shitting guidelines 
from Federal sponsors have also served to confuse 
and frustrate community-based planning and 
prioritizing. One board on which one author was a 
member was frustrated repeatedly by the center s 
executive director who masterfully immobilized 
the board's planning with declarations such as: 
"Most recent Federal regulations hav& changed 
'that reqiiirement;" "Word from the regional office 
is that new priorities are being drawn up . . ■ we 
had better wait to see;" "The Feds keep changing, 
don't know what we can do other than sit tighytil 
we hear (or get approval)." All of these delays.y^ere 
cleaHy beyond his control or responsibility! 

■ The final cnticism of the Federal Government s 
role involves the failure to deliver on their decree 
for citizen involvement through program funding 
channels. For the most part, funds for furfher pro- 
gram development and implementation have gen- 
erally gone to agencies that have demonstrated the 
ability to wnte appropriately relevant grants and to 
develop the stipulated service programs, regardless 
of the degree or quality of community involvement 
in the planning or implementing. Scientists tell us 
that the effective (e.g., long-surviving) species are 
the ones that adapt quickly to environmental 
changes. It seems. that the effective (at least long- 

■ surviving) servic6 agency is the one that adapts 
most quickly to changes in the Fede.-a undmg 
environment. This agency forsees Federal funding 
emphasis, suB'mits tailored grants, and beats out 
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Lumpetiturs tur thi* available bupport. Federal 
tundb reserved tor programs that require citizen 
input are being received by agencies that have lit- 
tle or nu interest m creating a community 
mechaniiym or board that assumes valid input from 
potential cunbumerb ot those services. One local 
Lummunity services, program recently received an 
increase m its Federal funding in spite of a com- 
I munily statement ot service mettectiveness, the in- 

vestigation and subsequent resignation of its direc- 
tor, and the publicly expressed frustration and 
threatened resignation ot its board members. Con- 
sequently, a IS the authors' opinion that Federal 
tunding has been a double-edged sword in the 
sphere of human services. Federal sponsorship has 
diminished community initiative, diminished serv- 
^ ice providers accountability to the local commu- 
nity, added a contusing complexity to planning 
discussions, contused and immobilized long-range 
community-based planning efforts, and failed to 
back its commitment to community involvement 
with any meaningful contingencies (e.g., money). 

Cooptation, Containment and 
Distraction 

The fourth criticr m involves the use of strategies 
by service professionals that co-opt, limit, and dis- 
tract the efforts of community residents. Service 
agency administrators have >been able to muffle 
community dissatistaction with ineffective or irre- 
levant services by appointing spokespersons for 
dissident groups to advisory boards, task forces, in- 
vestigative committers/ etc. Most often, such 
groups have little t^a\ impact on institutional 
policy. Vet, the time fhat spokespersons spend on 
^ the committees (e.g.,, meetings, homework, etc.) 
and their identification! with the work and outcome 
of their groups often result in a decrease in time, 
energy, and personal ^investment in clarifying and 
defending dissident positions, for continued public 
criticism may often lead to public embarrassment 
over the group s ineffejCtiveness and/or pnvate dis- 
onance over loyalty tq opposing groups. Also, by 
involving community residents on boards, service 
providers are often abl(^ to lead residents into ac- 
cepting professional ter^s, definitions of problems, 
and acceptable solutions. One^^ strategy is to create 
the attitude among community members that they 
have been appoftited tQ an august elite, that they 
are among the chosen, ^enlightened few, that they 
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have sense enough, knowledge enough, and intlu 
ence enough to be eligible and privileged to serve 
in this capacity. One author recalls the intro- 
duction of new'lx)ard members from a "dissident" 
community group. Following a tour of the physi 
cally attractive facilities, the new members were 
tak^n to the board room and introduced to "key" 
board members - the man for whom the board 
was named, the man \*rho had used hi^ politiu! in 
fluence to gain appropriate support, zoning 
changes, etc., to clear the way for the opening of 
the center, and the man who had donated the 
money iryiffSlly to get the center "oft the ground " 
The new board members took their seats humbly at 
the end of the large conference table. 

A second strategy Is the presentation of biased or 
limited information. Since board members meet ir- 
regular!^, most are dependent on staff to provide 
and edit relevant information. Often, information is 
omitted, filtered, "translated" into "lay" terms, and 
technically confounded to the point that the pro 
grammatic solutions offered by the professional 
staff seem to be the only "informed," intelligible, 
and= realistic way to plan and act. At the suggestion 
of its board, one mental health center held a series 
of public meetings to get "community input" into 
its planning for a comprehensive center. Six 
meetings were held, each lasting for 3 hours and 
dealing with a given program component. Planning 
was based on this information. Board members 
were informed that, due to the enormity of the 
task, a summary could not be written, but board 
members should make the effort to come to the 
center and listen to the tapes of the meetings, or 
simply hear the report of the staff on their impres- 
sions of the meetings and their suggestions for 
planning. (The meetings were held on Thursday 
mornings, a logistical tactic that limited board 
attendance.) 

A third strategy is the use of containment by fo- 
cusing board members on specified tasks to the 
point of dealing with parts, but nof the integration 
of the whole. Eighteen different subcommittees are 
formed to deal with the many different programs of 
a proposed comprehensive mental health program 
While board members study and report on each of 
these, the professional adrimistrators integrate, 
give pnority to, and specify the nature and direc 
tion of the comprehensive enlerprisc. Administra 
tors know that by keeping community lesidents 
scattered on different subtasks, they can defuse 
criticism v^hile still engineenng the overall design 
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and implementation ot the agency. As mentioned 
previously, changing Federal mandates {e.g., from 
delinquency to addiciion. to elderly, to job train- 
ing; or from inpatient to outpatient, to consultation 
and education to community group homes, and 
back) ahp Serve to distract and confuse directed^ 
community participation A final strategy involves 
cncou'-agmg and/or allowing hoard members to di<;- 
cuss tr'^oievant topirs to the exclubion ot other 
topics Board members may ^pend meetings discus- 
sing theijersonahties ot people working within the 
service^ institution. Board members may discuss 
peripheral agenda items which are organizationally 
insignificant issues, such as allotments received for 
attending meetings. Although the staff and remu- 
neration are important parts of developing effec- 
tive boards and agencies, such discussions become 
a problem when they direct attention aftd energy 
from' core board concerns - policy, program pri- 
orities, budgeting of program resources. Such dis- 
cussions are. more often than not, "jive" devices: 
exercises m meaningless community participation. 
All of these strategies^ produce the same effect. 
Time-consumtng efforts by dedicated community 
board members are thwarted m a way that ensures 
tne inadequate, ineffective, and at least irrelevant 
functioning of the community board. 

Failure To Provide a 
"Learning Environment" 

Actual participation by community residents in 
the decisionmaking process ot the Institutions that 
affect their lives is minimal. For most community 
board participants, involvement in such a process 
IS new and, hence, requires some period of learning 
how to perform the required tasks. Our final criti- 
cism of the service institutions is the failure of their 
staff to provide training that would have prepared 
board members for -the responsibility. Even in what 
ts seemingly a liberal sincere effort to involve the 
indigenous population in the policymaking process 
of an institution, the manner in which people are 
allowed to remain unprepared to deal with issues 
strongly implies that institutional racist and classist 
postures still prevail While some institutions have 
developed training programs for their boards, far 
^{oo oHen training has not been appropriate for 
assisting (ommiinity residents with ari understand- 
ing ot polKyfTiaking processes, managerial respon- 
sibilities technicalities of regulations, grants, 
budgets, ot( Manv people now recognize 4hat the 



withholding of adequate training of community 
people in leadership, policymaking, and the direc- 
ting of community boards hastens the demise of 
potentially fruitful ongoing mechanisms for com- 
munity input (Silverman and Mossman 1978). 

in several instances, early in the process, com- 
munity boards were publicly exposed and criti- 
ci2ed by professionals for making e^r<»r< or 
unreasonable decisions. Ihe authors icel that the 
appropriate climate - one receptive to initial trial- 
and-error learning and mistakes - was not pro- 
vided by professionals too ready to diminish the 
credibility and political power of the community 
board. Burke (1968) declared that the failure of 
community boards is attributable to the lack of 
permission to make mistakes. In the failure to pro- 
vide appropriate training and an appropnate envi- 
ronment (the space and time) for learning to handle 
the responsibility, professionals sabotaged any 
prosf>ects for a long-term alliance with community 
residents. 

Problems in the Community 

Community residents had several options Jn de- 
fining their role m the service agency-community 
relationship precipitated and maintained by the 
members of the institutions. People in the com- 
munity have the option of not accepting the re- 
sponsibility and channels defined for community 
involvement. It is also conceivable that community 
members could have refused to sit on such boards 
or demanded and negotiated more viable roles m 
planning and implementation. In fact, service pro- 
viders' ability to keep the community ignorant and 
minimally involved regarding program planning 
and implementation has been enhanced by the 
community's lack of desire or ability to maintain 
commitment, continuity, and foliowup. Com- 
munity members have had the opportunity to 
decide within their own groups whether, how, and 
where they intended to influence service institu- 
tions that atfeet their lives and spend their tax 
dollars. However, community board members find 
It increasingly more difficult to sustain time and 
interest. 

Influence, Style, Leadership, 
and Change 

The style factor relates to the manner in which 
community groups asserted themselves in the early 
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days of the community control era. In the sixties, 
the presence of a strong community voice and 
leadership usually became apparent when specific 
crises arose m the community that had a clear and 
concrete impact C^.g., slum landlords and housing 
conditions, poiice-community conrrontation, racial 
disturbances in the school, employment discrimina- 
tion, etc.T. Community involvement in the service in- 
stitutions' ushd^ly occurref: curing prists situations 
A valuable* tool of community groups in these 
intense but short-term involvements was the use of 
confrojitatjon pplitjcs_„as the major vehic[e for pre- 
cipitating change in the institutions. Confrontation 
was not only good as a means of changing institu- 
tions but also had clear, positive, and immediate 
impact upon community members. Today, the uses 
o\ nonnegotiable demands, "sit-ms," and "hardlm- 
mg" have less impact in the institut'on-community 
relationship. Confrontation politics ire- necessarily 
of time-limited usefulness, short-term' tolerance, 
and intense* but bnef energy investments. Residents 
currently involved in community influence find 
themselves resorting to compromise and ongoing 
negotiation to bnng about institutional changes. 
Such strategies demand more time and energy in 
the form of careful preparation of both information 
and strategy. Results are much less dramatic, 
immediate, and visible. At the same time, it is 
becoming more and more difficult psychologically 
and economically for community residents to 
maintain their commitment. 

it seems that much of the impact on social serv- 
ice institutions has been accomplished either by 
new career positions in whiQh community residents 
have served as paid staff members or as advocates, 
or by members of boards vyho had managed to 
receive some remuneration fo offset childcare and 
travel expenses. The new careers movement has 
become glutted in some instances and questioned 
m others in terms of the ability of new careerists to 
maintain their power and their ties uo the com- 
munity. Active participation on community boards 
frequently precludes second lObs which many of 
the poor need in order to maintain the economic 
viability of their families.. To trade off extra work 
hours or a second job for expenses becomes a less 
viable inducement tor participation when the trade 
off also inv6lve«%^ a long-term commitment as cur- 
rent strategies: d\qxaie. With delayed rewards, com- 
munity residents* commitM ent to meaningful roles 
in influencing service institutions can only 
diminish. 



The leadership factor relates to the manner in 
which community members come to the forefront, 
wield political influence, and sustain themselves 
psychologically. Early styles of confrontation dic- 
tated assertive leadership styles. Iri the mid and 
late sixties, crises-skilled leadership was prevalent 
in most minority and low-income communities, and 
to some extent effective in changing policies and 
programs m service institutions. But, the leadersl.ip 
that existed in the sixties no longer exists nor can 
replacements be readily identified. This is not 
attributable to chance but to the style and eco- 
nomic factors cited above. Leaders suffer "burn 
out" trying to sustain an effective level of involve- 
nnent, as demanded by new strategies, and still 
meet family, economic and personal needs. A sec- 
ond reason is that leadership trains new leadership 
Institutions which were geared toward developing 
community leaders capable of making an impact 
on service bureaucracies seldom, if ever, had ade- 
quate^ effective training for community members 
in policy development, administration, programing, 
and budgeting. These skills, so necessary in current 
negotiating styles, were ones that, once imparted, 
could be passed on to succeeding leaders. Anoth^er 
reason involves the external definition of "indig- 
enous" leaders. To an extent, many of us were 
involved in the sixties' movement that aHowed 
institutions to identify our leaders and focused on 
the "movie star citizen" — all too often only self- 
appointed brokers. These -brokers "in^drcatFd that 
they spoke for the community, but many were 
interested in personal benefit and gain. In fact, 
some such leaders remained active only as long as 
they could be used by the institutions to maintain a 
level of control over other "dissident" activists in 
the community. Those persons who demonstrate 
leadership ability are soon recognized and defined 
as desirable, and such icjentification miiy lead to 
unrealistically high demands for participation or to 
being hired by a program that needs a vocal, hard- 
working and upwardly visible "indigenous" resi- 
dent. This latter acquisition of meaningful and 
usually good paying employment is a benefit to the 
person and an asset to the program but, paradoxi- 
cally, a loss to the community In many cases, the 
person, at best psychologically and at worst physic- 
ally, leaves the community. As salaried staff, the 
person comes to identify more with the employer 
Khan with the neighbors. Or, with new financial 
aoility, the person may move to another ("better") 
location for such reasons as children's educational 
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needs, better physical living space, or more 
"breathing room." In both cases, there is a void in 
community leadership that requires identifying, re- 
cruiting, and training new leaders. Since this proc- 
ess is difficult and fraught with many pitfalls and 
shortcomings, turnover of leadership is a major dif- 
ficulty and a main factor in lessening community 
influence in the human-service bureaucracy. 

The authors have tried to highlight the way in 
which community influence, especially its 
demands on participants, has become increasingly 
time consuming and hence economically more 
costly. At the same time, people whq are identified 
as effective leaders are often burnt out or induced 
to assume other roles. This interaction does not 
help in developing ongoing . community leaders 
who can negotiate effectively with the service 
agencies in the interest of the community's welfare. 

Problems on the Boards 

The actual processes of the board as a group 
become the focal points for the interaction of the 
problems discussed above, in addition, the reality 
of the board itself as a .group of individuals with 
personal and public histories presents difficulties in 
and of itself. The authors would lii<e to discuss 
three specific difficulties that tend to minimize the 
board's impact, representativeness of board 
members, self-defeating interactions among 
members, and the lacl< of self-sustaining mechan- 
isms for board memliers. 

The principle assumption of most community 
boards is representativeness. Members of the board 
will "speak for" particular community interest 
groups, in thi; simple assumption lie numerous 
problems. First, there are multiple leaders in a 
given community with multiple perspectives 
rooted in often competing self-interests. Board 
members may represent established and influential 
organizations in the community, while residents 
excluded or unatfiliatcd remain unrepresented. 
Attempts to remedy this situation by creating alter- 
native channels such as comi.. unity-wide elections 
have fallen short. Voter turnout has been low in 
such elections, a process that only serves to 
enhance the prospects of representatives from 
organized interest groups that can "turn the vote" 
(sec Shostak 1966). In other situations, representa- 
tive board members cannot be found. One author 
witnessed a community-wide recruitment cam- 
paign to find a black resident willing to be involved 
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in a mental health board. Cohen (1976) argues that 
man" community members refuse to participate 
not 'because of lack of expertise but because of 
frustration by past attempts to change ser\'ice in- 
stitutions. Once willing board members are found, 
they are cajoled into staying, regardless o 
representative issues. In a study of 18 mental - 
health boards, Kupst (1975) found that 85 percent 
of the board members surveyed were the original 
board members, and 56 percent of them did not 
live in the community being served by the board s 
programs. While such representation factors do 
tend to provide service institutions with- a live 
board, many of the issues cited tend to insure 
minimal political influence, either withi.n the serv- 
ice institution or within the community. 

A second difficulty that board members may 
bring upon themselves is the inability to work 
together' as a group of people. Different back^ 
grounds, styles, community affiliations-all serve 
as potential stress points in the board's attempt .to 
develop, a working group. For community boards to 
enhance' their own knowledge, ability, and confi- 
dence to make inputs into program planning, a 
great deal of hard work has to be undertaken. Rrst, 
the board must maintain an active, attentive mvoh 
vement. The tas1< of identifying board leaders and 
having other members r..ove to the position of 
■followers for the purpose of developing an effec- 
tive work group is essential. Too often, personality 
clashes, dislikes, past "agendas," negative interper- 
sonal attitudes, and competition Jor the -..spotlight 
tend to stagnate the board in its own interpersonal 
maze. To keep members involved, board leaders 
must learn to share the spotlight, delegate some 
responsibility To other members to carry out board 
^ tasks, and develop viable working relations among 
the people on the board. 

The final factor involves the inability of board 
members to sustain themselves. The amount of 
time and energy required for effective board par- 
ticipation has been highlighted several times. 
Board members frequently fail to create a socio- 
economic climate for themselves that not only 
enhances task performance but also enhances 
psychological rewards of affiliation, camaraderie, 
humor, consensual validations, approval and self- 
esteem Service professionals and board members 
share a critical responsibility for creating the 
necessary confidence in board members that they 
are capable of carrying out their responsibilities. 
Both grq.ups share the responsibility for creating 
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the necessary reward— that members feel "fair ex- 
change" for their time and energy. 

To summarize, this immediate discussion has 
pointed to difficulties m the board itself that hinder 
effectiveness, specifically, representation, self- 
defeating interaction styles, and failure to develop 
a satisfactory interpersonal climate. Such difficul- 
ties only serve to complicate the problems 
originating in the institutions of the community. 

ineffective Community Boards 
and Institutional Racism 

At this point, it seems appropriate to address the 
issues of why these specific problems exist and why 
these problems are allowed to continue to exist. 
Clearly the factors against effective community 
participation through the board structure are 
numerous, represent major obstacles, and serve in 
a'^ complementary fashion to produce a self- 
perpetuating cycle. 

The service professionals play a major role in 
mamtammg *the meffectiveriess of community par- 
ticipation. The problems in the community will be 
major obstacles m minority and/or tow-ihcome 
communities where salaries are low, unemploy- 
ment IS high, and the historical relevahce and effec- 
tiveness of service institulions are minimal. Given 
that these specific problems exist and continue to 
result in decreased power and decreased relevant 
resources a general explanation seems compel- 
ling^— the. pervasive practices of institutional 
racism and classism continue to persist. The terms 
"institutional racism" and "classism" mean the 
negative attitudes and behaviors that are shown to 
those who are clearly unlike the majority because 
of color or money. These terms do not neo ssarily 
indicate overt bigotry; rather they point to reflexive 
attitudes of "business-as-usual" toward those who 
have different lifestyles and needs. Klem (1978) has 
defined the relationship between institutional 
racisin and ineffective community control: 

lnsiilulion«il racism at one and the ^mc time a major 
manireildlion and cardinal tador leading to scrjoub defl 
ciencjes m commumly participtilion and communrty con 
trol of human services by ihose they purport to serve The 
racism in stnffing and provision of services practiced by 
most human service systems is usually Outside the aware- 
ness Of non-minonty workers and administrators, . . . They 
do not recognize »t i racism/ themselves or acknowledge it 
(p. m 

Thuy, inherent in the ability of. community 
. boards to retain effective leadership and direction 
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is the fact that this society - racist and classist as 
it is — has established various levels of impedi- 
ments and devices of containment Community 
boards appear to be well-meaning efforts on the 
part of those in power to share and assist com- 
munity residents in planning programs to meet 
community needs. What often go unseen are the 
impediments of these same efforts that actually 
militate against the community'^s ability to develop 
competencies m service policy and planning. This 
destructive outcome for comrriunitv residents has 
to be guarded against through identification, train- 
ing, and active campaigns that will enhance^Jhe 
community's ability to deal with the Luvert, reflex- 
ive racist postures of too many human service 
programs. 

Recommendations 

Groups of community residents can develop suf- 
ficient confidence and sophistication to work with 
rec,eptive service institutions in developing policy 
and in implementing programs to meet effectively 
community needs. The existence of community 
boards with real community control over the insti- 
tutions' functioning provides an opportunity for 
professional service providers not only to enhance 
their own functioning but also to contribute to the 
quality of life -of the comr unity generally ,This 
confrontation takes the form of conscientiously 
training the community leadership to be better 
.informed and skilled and encouraging participation 
among the community residents. The issue involves 
recognizing some of the real problems discussed 
here versus spurious ones. Ic is essential that the 
focus of the service institution be that of maintain- 
ing a positive direction for program development 
and community involvement. 

Community Mervention, Community intervention 
• into the policymaking and decisionmaking proc- 
esses ol a community or a bureaucratic institution 
can be both direct and indirect. Intervention may 
come through formal and informal channels and in- 
volvement and through joint conferences, training 
sessions, and collective efforts to bnng about iden- 
^tifiable programmatic development, but there will 
be qualitative differences in outcome, depending 
on whether the formal or the informalVoute is used. 
Agencies i:nH institutions that are accountable to 
boards of trustees for institutional policy and direc- 
Uop should involve community residents, who are 
members of the advisory board/as voting member<; 
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' This involvement can assure continuity of input for^ 
program development that can have an impact on 
the institution's policies. Also, the community 
should monitor the ongoing effects of the program 
so that the program will become more reflective of 
the community it serves. For a program and its 
board to deliver effective sen/ices and develop 
responsive policy for the residents, it is essential 
- that the program and policy be designed for and by ^ 
(to the greatest extent) those persons who are 
receiving the services. A mechanism for direct in- 
put into the effectiveness of the services is, of 
course, the policymaking board of the institution. 

The identification of indigenous leadership for 
board members with an institution is an important 
ingredient for the success of that institution's abil- 
ity to become community relevant. A leader can be 
a housewife, construction worker, teacher, etc. The 
persons who become leaders must live in the local 
area, be respected by their constituency, and, com- 
mand positive response from other individual 
residents. In addition, a survey of the comrnunity 
services and program resources should be con- 
ducted to identify those persons working in the 
community who could be effective members on an 
advisory or policymaking board of a local agency. 
A good mix of community residents and people 
working in community programs is important, 
because a reciprocal relation already exists be- 
tween these two sources via service deliver/ and 
service reception. The community residents and 
the service program resources in that community 
often have a common histor/ and, to a degree, 
have some of the same ambitions and desires to 
enhance the living conditions of the residents of 
the community The leadership on these two levels 
will be, and usually is, in a position of maintaining 
high visibility, a following, influence on^-mtieP 
resources within and outside the .community> and 
some political clout with the local politicians and 
bureaucratic agencies and institutions. 

It is recognized that skills necessar/ for organiz- 
ing the community are essential for creating an 
effective mechanism for program and pdlicy input 
into people-oriented institutions. The ability to 
interact positively on a personal >asis with other 
^ members is essential to a community board as is 
Slaving people who are politically astute and who 
have manageriaf, financial, and legal skills. 

Persons involved with this kirld of bddy shpuld 
'have the ability and willingness to learn, retain, and 
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be effective in returning new knowledge apd infor- 
mation to their constituencies for action or infor- 
mational purposes. Without question, the art of 
conducting lobbying action with local politicians is ^ 
essential for a program to receive recognition as an- 
effective sen/ice to .the community. 

Board-member training should be task oriented 
with a focus on the function of the board, individ- 
ual followership and leadership, policy develop- 
ment and implementation, budget and organiza- 
tional development, because new board members 
are usually unclear about the institution's or pro- 
gram's goals, functions, 'Objectives, budget, organi- 
zational schema, and their relation to the delivery 
of -specific services to an identifiable population. 
• Training should be sought from other agency 
boards who have sunilar interests, or it could be 
conduaed coHaboratively with other boards so 
that more than dne board could be trained m 
generic areas for skill development. Reciprocal 
training can be designed whereby trainees from a 
given program can in fact receive training from 
^ another program that delivers a similar service to 
the consumer,. e.g., a neighborhood health center. 
This process is reciprocal, and agencies can learn 
and develop from the knowledge' of already oper- 
ating programs which can conduct specific training 
for their board members. , . ■ i 

Linkages with other comtnuriity-oriented boards 
should be developed for the purpose of mutual 
support and to serve, as a vehicle for enabling 
board members to learn from other boards' experi- 
ences. Board members should attend conferences 
that will enhance their confidence, competence, 
and knowledge about the area of service their insti- 
tution is involved with, so that tiie goals and objec- 
tives of the program or service can relate more 
specifically to the consumers' needs. The board^ 
should develop, with assistance from the institu- 
tion or agency, the ability to negotiate with funding 
ageiTcies and government officials for needed pro- 
grams They should avoid, if.' possible, nonnego- 
tiable demands, and work out their own alter- 
natives to the problems they identify .and to the 
issues they find blocking the way to development 
of positive service progranris for their constituency. 

Critical blockages- in the use of community 
boards render community participation mean- 
ingless in service planning and implementation^ 
Once the sources of the problem are identified 
there are two opportunities:- the opportunity to 
understand that current negative assessments of 
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community participation are the result of an inter- 
action of factors on bom sides of the agency- 
community alliarn^e, not simply the result of an in- 
herent inability .of community folks to be effective; 
and the opportunity to plan and take specific steps 
to isolate the problems and to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of board members. Seizing both oppor- 
tunities ought to result in increased community 
participation in the human services through an 
increase in the quality of the agency-community 
working relationship. Both groups would prosper. 
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Chapter 20 
Enhancing Community Board Effectiveness 

Daniel I. Hurley, and Alan Santos 
ABSTRACT " 



offer genera. sugges.,ons .o improve — ^^S" l^ar^^^^^ <<> -K^. .hemse.ves 

health services delivery. 



Introduction ' 

Hall, Thomas, and Hurley (chapter 19 this sec-, 
lion) provide an, analysis of the factors that hinder 
- meaningful participation by community residents 
. for the planning and implementation of human ser- 
vices in that discussion, the authors pbint to pro- 
' blems inherent in the -human service institutions, 
the communities se^ed. and the community 
boards themselves that interact to minimize effec- 
tive citizen input. A special emphasis was put on 
the process of institutional racism and its centra,. . 

- role in'the continued hindrance of meaningful com- 
" , munity participation. This chapter offers concrete 

nropo als for' enhancing the effectiveness of com- 
• IS boards in the mental health system specify 
ically and human seA'ice systems generally, with 

- . proposals which relate^to the role and scope of^ the 

board; the organizational structure of the board, 
Ithe recruitment, selection, .training, and mam- 
J^ance of board members; a-ndjhe future role o 
r !X community boards.^These proposals are based not 
only on a review of relevant literature but also on 
In the authors' e^iperience as staff members working 
^ with community boards and as board nembers 
I^i themselves in mental health and community action 
^\ -programs. The proposals may^ serve as a do-it- 
yourself" guide for beard members' and menta 
^ ' health professionals in enhancing the quality of 
^ community participation in service planning and 
^ delivery Pi'ven the previous assessment of prob- 
lems by Hall et al., •if seems clear that a constant 
search for new strategies and a re-commitnient to 
older, tested strategies are demanded. Specific 



operatipnal plans are needed to offse the H- 

boding reviews, the myriad ^yPp^°&^''^^.f.'''''i 
dance of "who's-to-blame" statements, the lack of 
sufficient empirical evidence .and the conflicting 
and/or vague program mandates and goal sta^ 
ments. It is hoped that these plans w-l not only 
enhance comiViunity participation but also estab 
lish the board as a viable adversary of institutional 
racism in the mental health service system. 



Basic Premises 

Before presenting proposals, the authors make 
exDiicit two assumptions that provide a meaningful 
context for this discussion. The first assumption -s 
fairly explicit: Human services, mdudrng menta/ 
health services; are responsible to the commum(,es 
being served. This conception is not new; in fact m 
Us earliest position paper on community mental 
health, the American Psychological Association 
declared: 

Throughout, the comprehensive cornmun.ty mental hea.th 
center IS considered from the point of view of members of a 
community who are seeking good programs and aje _ 
uZately responsible for the kinds of programs they get- 
t menta. health professions are not to be regarded-a 
guardians of mental' health, but as agents of the com- 
mu 'y-among others-in developing and consenting s 
hum resources .... For the cogiprehensive commun. ^ ■ 
mental health center to become' an effective agency of the • 
^ommunitV. community control of center pohcv essential 
(Smith and Hobbs 1966., p. 500).. 
However, a commitment to.the assumption of com- 
munity responsibility gives a new focus to the role of. 
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^community participation. Debates ovejr "policy vs. 
advisory" functions^ or participation by, for" 
, the community (Nassi 1978), or questions of kyels 
and goals qf participation (Kane 1975;. Mogoluf 
1974) become spurious and academic. Any commu- 
nity mental health program will be effective arid 
relevant only when the community residents ^tax- 
payers/ultimate funders) and the mental health pro- n 
fessionals are committed to this principle and 
make it the first point of discussion. 

The second premise is focused more specif- 
ically On. the is$uQ of institutional racism in human 
services: Commun/fy boards>mus( represent fairly 
the dtverse interests of the heterogeneous groups in, 
the community. As representatives who hold ulti- 
. mate responsibility for mental health service* effec- 
\tiveness (Premise 1), the board members have the 
tasks of (1) identifying the scope, intensity, ar\d di- 
versity of the needs of different groups in the com- 
munity;^ and (2) insuring that the community's men- 
tal health resources are distributed equitably and 
competently and used according to need. Hurley, 
Barbarih, arid Mitchell in this volume (chapter 14) *' 
define institutional racism as the maintenance of 
practices and policies in a system that allow the 
differential distribution of resources to the detri- 
ment of one group on the basis of that group's race. 
It is our contention that the community board 
ought to be seen as the community's primary agent 
in negating any such policies. or practices. An effec 
tive board will insure against the distribution of 
agency i-esources on the basis of any "isms" other 
than identified need, and commitment to this sec- 
ond premise will be the foundati^ for this insur- 
ance. Failure of staff and board members to com- 
mit theTTibelyes to these two premises contaminates 
all future debase about role, structure, member- 
ship, etc. 

Role and Scope of Activity 

With the major premises thus stated as non- 
negotiable, let us turn to a dfscussion of the role 
and scope of activity for a community mental 
health board. Based onihe above. premises, the fol- 
lowing role definitions are proposed: 

(1) to be responsible for seeing that the 
various needs of community residents 
related to mental health and other serv- 
ices are systematically identified 

(2) to be responsible for establishing goals 
and assigning priorities for resource distn- 
bution to meet these needs 



(3) to be responsible for defining, with starf, 
relevant criteria for program effective- 
. ness, assessing the impact of specific pro- 
grams, and holding stal^ accountable for 
satisfying such criteria 

Hence, the primary focus of the board should be 
on the quality of the relationship between the 
mental health center and the community. The 
focus should not drift into the internal day-to-day 
workings and personalities of the staff, matters 
which are the* responsibility of the center's director. 
The board will hold the director accountable for 
meeting established goals, and the director, in turn, 
viould hold the staff accountable for taking t|ie 
programmatic steps to reach the goals. Generally 
speaking, the role of the board is similar to that of a 
policy board and a quality-control or regulatory 
commission. 

The scope of activities inherent in this defined 
role can be broken down: 

(1) obtaining and incorporatmg mfurrDdtion 
related' to the needb of the different 
groups, the htbtory of past and present 
problem-solving efforts directed at these 
nee^s, current altitudes, rumors, pertep- 
tiuns, and e\ents in the community rele- 
vant to needs or possible solutions, and 
current Lommomty ifatemenb^ regarding 
planning, goals, future directions of 
groups and/or institutions 

To gain this information, board members must 
develop and/or maintain working channels that are 
both formal and informal. The formal channels are 
w6ll documented in the needs assessment litera- 
ture (Hargreaves et al., 1974). The tasks" include 
ongoing data collection, through community 
survey, that could be accumulated annually; 
meetings (at least quarterly) with ari identified core 
of key informant.; (e.g., other service providers, 
clergy, politicians,, neighborhood leaders, business 
representatives, social club leaders, etc.); and 
access to meaningful and understandable demo- 
graphic and epidemiological data. Jn addition, 
community board members' have the responsibility' 
to nidintain their informal contacts^ with com- 
munity residents in order tp have access to the 
most current neighborhood information. Incor- 
porating multiple data sources into the board 
discussions greatly increases the effectivent^ss of 
their planning. 
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(2), incorporating .waiUble intormation into a 
/statement ot pnonUei. or goals that 
ttasMtiP5 needs, in terms of importance 
.111(1 required resources: and assigning 
"■-.oijrtfs .accordingly 

Pnmitv setting ouglit (o occur at an open annual 
meeting: .^nly alter relevant mtormction has been 
made availaNe to board members through <eport$ 
and discussions This meeting sliould focus on 
generating a specitic list of priorities thai are 
understandable, operational, and capable of 
dissemination to all relevant parties. Iil addition, , 
board members should translatejheir priorities into 
a relative \veighting or distribution of agency 
resources (e.g.. [wrcentage of staff, monies, etc), 
^lereby ensuring that the board carries out its 
responsibility ot distybuting service resources on 
the basis ot iflentifiable need 
* (31 negotiating with staff to define program 
f/ietlixenes-i (niena that can be made 
operational and remain reasonable indi- 
cators of program impact on consumers 
and th<^ community 
'-vftithors call tor a negotiating process 
Jtvveen Uie board and staff over specific perform- 
ajice cntenti tliat can be accepted and imple- 
riiented by toth groups. Negotiations with staff 
inly are recommended aTthis point, within the cori- 
/ext of the established pnorities. Too often, goals 
Lid pnorities are discussed within the constraints 
lof protessional service modalities and/or regula- 
jtions Th*- e'.peitise of mental health professionals 
ought to bp valued and used for-defining measur- 
able and valid criteria, devising specific strategies 
that (ould l)e used to meet defined pnorities and 
still sitisfy professional and government regula- 
tions, and devising the ^measurement systems for 
collecting the relevant data. It is the boards^ 
respbnsibility to see tliat meaningful cnteria are 
defined and measured. 

(4) hoMing itaii accountable to program goals 
^through regular program review - 

Whether it l)e through, meetings ^ind/or reports, 
the iward must keep itself informed of the status of 
alio serx'KOs otf^^red One process is through regular 
iiu-etinj-s •vith the tenter director and the staff. 
Over ii.iif> ih" board ought to come to know and 
hear (r'.ni .v\ n< tl-p si^it involverl in serving the 
con.ii..in.tv lb., i'-irpo-.- of ihos,. meetings would 



be both informational and evaluative in terms of 
program accomplishment. (It is the responsibility 
of the director to evaluate individual staff accomp- 
lishment.) Such meetings should occur at least with 
all "executive committee members present and at 
best with the entire board present. It is imf)ortant 
that these meetings provide a regular, open, and 
meaningful opportunity for the director and staff 
to talk about programs. Such meetings serve 'to 
minimize the formation ^f destructive board-statt 
subgroup alliances and^ politically instigated "leak- 
. ing" of program- and staff-related information. 

(5) developing the necessary legal and/or • 
political alliances to make meaningful the 
board's ability to hold the service institu- 
tion accountable to agree'd-upon goals 
Perhaps most critical is this final activity of 
establishing a power base from which to exercise 
community, responsibility. Ideally, the community 
board holds direct financial accountability m terms 
of official receiver of monies and ipj^erms oT the 
hiring/firing of the executive director. Whether this . 
legal and financial responsibility is present or not> 
board members must develop working.O.e., influen- 
tial) relationships with State and regional menta 
health officer', and with local. State, and Federal 
elected officials'. These relationships could be 
direct, that is, not simply existing through the 
center's director. In this. way community board 
members will be really capable of effectively 
holding staff accountable and of delivering effec- 
tive and relevant mental health services to the 
community. ' • " - 



'Organizational Structure 



Any groupr faces the task of developing a struc- 
ture or framework within which it can vvork toward 
its goals. Kupst et al. (1975) noted the impact of 
board structure on the quality of the board's inter- 
action with program directors and staff. Too often 
boards assume bureaucratic structures that make 
the members organizationally and psychologically 
more like the service institution than a group of 
neighbors. Once a formal bureaucratic structure is 
evolved (e.g., officers, seating arrangements, rules 
of order, etc.), the board is often - impeded, 
distracted intimidated, or manipulated away from 
the activities' outlined above. We suggest a struc- 
ture that is informal and task-focused. Meetings 
should occur in settings identified witlY the com- 
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munity le.g., church, neighborhood club, library, 
townhall, etc.), not in the service center. This 
arrangement should maximize, identification v^ith 
the community and put the board members on 
their own turf. Meetings ought to be well organized 
and efficient. V/asting time or distracting board 
members destroys involvement and attendance. An 
elected chair (or rotating Cpre group) ought to keep 
discussion task oriented v^ithout resorting to arti- 
ricial means, such as rules of order. Meetings of the 
entire boa.d should be mamly informational- pro. 
viding to cind gathenng from the members--and 
held every 2 months. The rt)eetings should provide, 
in addition to task performance, an mfor.iai social 
activity for neighbors. Such socioemotional 
rewards will not only help attendance but con- 
tnbute to the cohesiveness and self-sustenance of 
board members. 

Actual task performance by the board should 
take place within small groups structured mto an 
executive committee and specific task groups. The 
size of the board iwhen structured this way) can be 
open-ended, with a defined executive group {four 
to SIX members) responsible for organization. This 
executive committee would have a staff member 
(perhaps the assistant director; db both lia*^on and 
resource person. Members of this committee would 
be elected by the board to serve for 1 year (and be 
ineligible tor I year^ and be reimbursed by the 
agency s consultant funds on a per diem basis. 
These board members would meet monthly, chair 
the major subcommittees, and do the necessary 
homework to keep themselves and the other board 
members informed. Thb structure of reimburSv^d in- 
volvement of the core group for a defined period 
on a rotating basis can serve as one mechanism to 
reward participation, to elevate its significance in^ 
tlje agency, and to enhance involvement of new 
and ongoing members. Specific tasks (e.g., relations 
with kaders, information gathering, etc.) would be 
done^ m small groups, staffed by self-appointed 
board members. Each subgroup wjopld be assigned 
a staff person with limited release time" to /.ct as 
liaison and resource person. Involving the members 
in task-specific small groups of their choosing that 
report out to the larger board may help to max- 
imize the limited time and energy available to 
residents and provide specific accomplishments to 
sustain activity over time. Cohen (1976) noted that 
involving board members in small projects in infor- 
mal settings leads to greater familianty of the 
group with problems, more group decisionmaking, 
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and a sense of ownership of the decisionmaking 
proces^.' 

Selection, Recruitment,^ 
" Training • - 

Recruitment of board megiberS ought to be 
^^aimed at community residents who are capable of 
fairly"" and effectively representing the diverse 
interest groups in the community. There is a distinc- 
tion between "representing" and "being' represent- 
ative of community groups. Too oftenT^mental 
health boards, agencies, and regional offic^ 
- become more concerned with having a member ot 
a political subgrgup (e.g., race, income, etc.) sit on 
the board than with ensurijig)that"the board identi- 
fies the nqi^ds of thosfe^ subgroups and delivers 
resQurces appropriate to^meet those needs. Selec- 
tion ought to be based on the person's interest and 
ability to develop and maintain lines of communi 
cation with the different groups in the comniunity. 
In any community,* discussions with political 
leaders, clergy, service providers, long term 
residents, and businessmen will identify a core of 
people with an historical, documerited involve- 
ment with fr^^ental health. These are th^^people who 
should be recruited for board membership. The 
Structure just defined can be used in recruiting to 
ensure residents that their commitment will be task 
oriented and specific to arenas designated as rele- 
vant, that major involvement (e.g., executive) will 
be reimbursed on a per diem basis, that a vrable 
social support system is available through board^ 
involvement, and that their participation on the 
board will influence institution policies and pro- 
grams. We suggest that all such identified arid self- 
nominated residents should participate on the 
board and that mental health and other profes- 
sional service, providers should not serve on the 
board. Too .often, service providers sitting on 
mental health boards lead the discussion to 
service-program needs and not to community 
need-. Often membership on' another agency's 
board can be an actual conflict-of-interest or be 
motivated by the political self-interest of pro- 
tecting and enlarging one's own dohiain. Where 
appropriate, necessary experts (e.g., service, legal, 
political, ek.) can be brought in for specific 
purposes on a voluntary or reimbursed consulting 
basis.. 

Once selection and recruitment take place, it is 
important that all steps be .taken to en^sure that 
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members feel confident and competent to carry 
out their responsibilities. Hall et al. (this volume, 
chapter 19) emphasize the deyelopment of training 
experiences for board members. Such experiences 
ought to carry the quality of aYi orientation to the 
task rather than of an inability to do the task. 
Kperiences ought to be struGtiired to tamiliarize 
board members with parts of the^y service institution 
with which they are unfamiliar. Sf^ending time with 
staff in particular programs, meeting regional 
officers, having a budgetary or grant process ex- 
plained, and making available cobles of all rele- 
vant information in "readable" forr^ are profitable , 
components of this oriehtation. f^ore structured ^ 
training ought to be provided for thp board's exec- 
utive committee, with leadership yvorkshops, and 
relevant conferences reimbursed byj the agency. A 
■_(ui3Ker suggestion is for the board to^egotiate with^ 
local educational institutions for reduced tuition or 
scholarship arrangements for members to earn 
credits in relevant courses. Such an arrangement 
allows 'for board benefit, in terms of informed 
members, and personal benefit, in terms of educa- 
tional credits for individuals. Whatever the 
arrangements, the purpose of the training should 
be kept clear. The expertise of board members 
already exists in their knowledge of their com- 
munity, its i^oves/ its people, ,^heir needs, their 
•problem-solving strategies, etc. This expertise- 
needs to be valued and maximized. Training or 
orientation should be designed to acquaint board 
members with the" constraints, structurally and pro- 
grammatically, withio which their planning for 
community needs should take place. 

Future of Community Boards ^ 

Community mental health boards that establish 
themselves along the lines suggested here can have 
a meaningfuhmpact not only on specific programs 
but also on the quality of life of the community. 
Working according to these principles, the com- 
munity board can ensure that programs deliver 
resources on the basis of need, if so, processes and 
policies that perpetuate institutional racism will 
not be able to survive., Such boards will move 
beyond vague mandates and proactively establish 
themselves as the psychological, social, and 
plitical force m the community responsible for 
the development of relevant mental health pro- 
grams Boards that fail to use the suggestions here 
to develop a position of influence will continue to 



be advisory, exercising little influence on p/ograms 
planned and implemented by the professional 
staff Such programs will continue to be concerned 
'mainly with organizational and professional sur- 
vival and with maintaining their own sphere of 
influence. 

Trends in the human service domain, however, 
seem to offer hope of more opportunities for com- 
munity boards. One trend is the emphasis on 
accountability and evaluation. While there is- no 
telling how long this emphasis will last, there are 
currently funding and policies that call for public 
disclosure of program processes and impact. The 
availability of such information provides the 
opportunity for interested citizens to make a 
detailed public case of evidence for or against an 
agency's effectiveness. A second trend is the 
current demand of taxpayers to reduce the costs of 
-human-service spending. ^This -demand coul^ lead ^ 
to the reduction of services across the board. On 
the other hand, taxpayers could discriminate in 
their support for community-relevant services. 

The community board becomes important in this 
context on several counts. First, the board offers an 
ongoing, more sensitive channel for controlling the 
budgets of human services than the all-or-nothing, 
ahnual electoral process. Also, community boards 
ITe important channels for reaching the taxpayer to 
educate and mobilize support regarding effective 
services. Finally, the service professionals who are 
willing to work with boards along the lines defined 
here may come to realize that, in the current 
economic state, a community board that helps to 
sharpen prioiities and budgeting and still works 
flexibly and sensitively in line with the needs of 
community residents may be the most viable 
source of their, own selfrmaintenance. Whatever 
the opportunities, it is clear 'that the community 
boards need to develop the abilities to seize and 
maximize these opportunities. 

1 
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Chapter 21 
Eliminating Racism in Educational Settings 

William E. Sedlacek and Clenwood C. Brooks, jr. 



ABSTRACT 

. .ode, wh,ch attempts .0 eH.--na.e rac.s. .e^^ Sthir oflJ;: it'ciL'SuS: 
personal and msftutional rac.sm by changing the a^t.tud«J"d 

elcational System. Two conferences attended f ^.^^J^^^ el.minat.on by working 

the rriodel. Participants explore the nature of "'^'^^ ^""^ J^'^ jeveloprr^ sequence. Thes<.> 
• through a series of stages, each w.th .ts f ; '^ts a d ng the vvay -n wh.ch rac.srr, operates, 
include exploring cultural and racial d.fferences understanding^ changing attitudes and behavior. An 

xrr^^^j^SnS^^^^^^ 

model IS described. 



Many problems with the educational system m 
this country, directly related to racial or cultural 
issues, range from self-fulfilling prophec.es, based 
■on exoectations of poor performance by teachers 
n elementary and ' econdary fools (Rosentha 
and Jacobson 1968; Rubovitz and Maehr 1973), to 
discriminatory admissions policies in higher educa- 
tion (Sedlacek 1974; Sedlacek and Webster n 
press) and to racism encountered by minorities m 
graduate and professional schools (Carrington and 
Ldlacek 1977; D'Costa et al. 1974). As these prob- 
. lems become focused in society and in the educa- 
tional system, increasing numbers of counselors 
educators, personnel workers, and other helping 
professionals are being called upon to provide 
assistance The problems are often hard to pm- 
Snt difficult to work with, and highly emotional. 
^The Cultural Study Center at the University of 
Maryland in College Park has developed an 
^ approach to working with racism which may prove 
r useful to others attempting change m th, area 
^ (Sedlacek 1974; Sedlacek and Brooks 1976). The 
aooroach developed over several years, is based 
' on re ea;ch and dTrect e>jperience in a number of 
:t ?ypes and levels of educational settings,, including 
eEentary. secondary, college, uriiversity, and 
. \ . -^1. xu^ ^rsA^i hnc ;?kn been used 



eementary, seconudiy, ^^••^s,^, - ■ — - , 
professional schools^he model has also been used 
In noneducationaUsettings such as hospitals, com-. 
munSy agencies, governmental and business organ- 
Sjons. It is primarily aimed at eliminating racism 
h /white-oriented educational, institutions by 
c^nging the individuals who control the system. 



The model consists of discrete but .-"terrelated 
tages which must be- worked through m deyelop- 
rnental sequence, regardless of the amount of time 

"Slrpurpose here is to describe the model by 
demonstrating how it has been employed m con- 
ferences attended by members of two dfenl 
school systems. One program was conducted fora 
Harge suburban system with more than 160 000 
dents enrolled. The system had been troubed 
by many racial incidents and problems over the 
years and was expecting a court-ordered schoo 
desegregation plan to go into effect shortly after 
he conference was held. A 2-day conference for 
91 key central office staff and supervisors was 

''the second conference, lasting 2Vz days, was 
held for 36 principals, vice-principals and sorne 
central office staff of a small, pnmarily rura 
system with 17,000 students. .The system was jus 
beginning to have increasing numbers of blacks 
Sled in the schools as the city's suburbs pushed 
oJtward. Relatively mild confrontations between 
blacks and whites had occL-M-ed. ' 
. Each conference was organized around the six 
stages of the model. The general results and con- 
clusions at each of the stages are discussed, as we 
as differences between the conferences. JJe PO'^'J 
described in each stage were often brought out by 
consultants amid heated discussion and contro- 
versy The fprmat of the conferences consisted 0 
small working groups of 10-15 individuals. General 
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sessions were held periodically. Participants 
remained, m their respective small g»oups. as 
consultants rotated each half day or whole day. 
The purpose of this tactic was to maintain a sense 
ot group identity and give participants exposure to 
a variety of consultants. Consultants were diversi- 
fied with respect to race, sex, and interpersonal 
style. The model was discussed with a planning 
group rrom each school system pnor to the confer- 
ence. Participants at both conferences were over- 
whelmingly white: Of the 127 participants 
attending the two conferences, .only six were black. 

, Stage I — Cultural and 
Racial Differences 

Points Made by Consultants and Participants. (1^ 
Cultural and racial differences exist and should be 
openly discussed and understood by all. (2) Differ- 
ences can and should be approached positively, in 
and out of the classroom. (3) Black expressions of 
racial and cultural identity are necessary and 
healthy tor blacks ^nd tor the rest of society. (4) 
Standard English is a white, middle-class concept, 
and teachers and pupils should be allowed cultural 
expression through language in the classroom. (5) - 
Many blacks have questionable environmental sup- 
port for education and are not likely to be mo- 
tivated by traditional methods. (6) Most white 
teachers are not prepared by background or train- 
ing to work with most ot the black students they en- 
counter, (7) Blacks ma/ act differently and, in gen- 
eral, more negatively to authonty in a society 
which has oppressed them. (8) Traditional threats 
from authority figures or informing parents may do 
more harm than good. (9) Understanding cultural 
and racial differences'' and designing educational 
expenences which are both sensitive and reinforc- 
ing of thes? differences are crucial to any 
pducation. 

Evaluation and Discussion. Many participants had 
difficulty a(xepting differences as positive con- 
cepts. The epithet, "I treat everyone exactly alike," 
was heard often. Criticism from participants in- 
cluded the lack of specific content and the style of 
some of the consultants. Sessions varied in content . 
covererl. and participant reactions ranged from 
tf»elmg that relevant content was covered :o feel- 
ing that the session was a waste qf time. Upon later 
reflection, the consultants .felt this was as far as 
some participants were willing to go: That (S, feel- 
ing that if they had gotten a few tips on how to deal 

er|c 



with blacks, they could solve their problems 

Some participants had knowledge of racial 
issues, and others had never before dealt with the 
topic, particularly m the smaller conference where 
participants from schools with no black students 
viewed the session much like a class tn medieval 
history. That is, it was of academic interest, but 
they felt it had no practical use. 

The written material given to participants was 
usually not read, thereby pomting up a problem 
often noted by librarians and black curriculum 
specialists: The material is available but often 
unused. Without training, most teachers are likely 
to feel uncomfortable experimenting with new 
materials or curricula. The most useful pamphlet 
we have found in initially raising the issue of 
cultural and racidl differences is by Noar (1972). 

Stage II — How Racism 
Operates 

Points Made by Consultants and Participants. ( 1 ) 

Individual racism is action taken by one individual 
toward another which results in negative outcomes 
because the other person is identified with a certain 
group. The group may be racial, cultural, sexual, 
ideological, etc. (2) Institutional ractsm is action taken 
by a social system or institution which results in 
negative outcomes for members of a certain group or 
groups. (3) The definitions of racism are behavioral in 
that results, not intentions, are important Most racism 
IS unknowing or unintentional. (4) Some examples of 
institutional racism were nuled in county schools: 

• The system is tiearly segregated, 
resulting m fewer facilities, fewer 
teachers, and less money spent per pupil 
on black students. 

• Because supervisors are less prepared 
and perhaps less comfortable in dealing 
with teachers and problems »n primarily 
black schools, they may make fewer 
visits to these schools. 

• There are few blacks in supervisory or 
central staff positions inxounty schools. 

• Most components of county school curri- 
cula are oriented toward white, middle- 
class children. 

• Curriculum mate/ials rr.ore relevant to 
blacks and other minorities are available 
but are used relatively litde by teachers. 

23o 
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• Most county teachers have little or no 
preparation for teaching black students 
or for presenting material more relevant 
to them. 

• Ther#is a lack of funds and manpower 
committed by county schools to work on 
race relations. 

(5) Since most of societv is run by and for whites, 
racism is primarily a wnite problem. Unless whites 
are able to change individually, and collectively 
through institutions, white racism is likely to re- 
main.^ (6) Racism is analogous to alcoholism: if we 
say "Well, maybe I drink a little too much occa- 
sionally," then we are not likely to begin to deal 
with our problem. However, if we understand and 
admit our alcoholism, we can begin to work on it. 
We are all racists and should begin to work on our 
problem. 

Evaluation and Discussion. The groups were het- 
erogeneous in many respects, and participants 
were'Slill not very involved in the discussion. Irrele- 
vancy, negativism, and preaching were criticisms 
voiced by participants^ • 

While the concept of institutional racism was ait- 
ficult for many participants to understand, the con- 
sultants generally reported some progress in 
participants' understanding of how county policy 
and the everyday practices of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and policymakers could be detrimen- 
tal to blacks, regardless of intentions. 

During this stage, it is important for participants 
to realize that, although differences in culture and 
perspective are sometimes threatening,, they can 
also have a positive and enliancing effect. An 
awareness of this could radically change orienta- 
tion in the direction of greater acceptance and ap- 
preciation of diversity. 

It is also crucial that participants assume respon- 
sibility for the change process. To do this, con- 
sultants should initially ignore requests by white 
participants for a black consultant to give them 
detailed prescriptions about what they shoud 
change. White consultants may be more valuable 
at this stage-. Too often white participants compete 
for the favor of black consultants rather than wres- 
tle with problems and come to terms with the issue 
independently. The black consultant can play an 
effective helping role by maintaining a low profile 
at this time. 



Stage III — Examining Racial 
Attitudes 

Procedures and Results. Participants completed 
the Situational Attitude Scale (SAS) anonymously. 
The SAS was designed to measure white attitudes 
toward blacks in 10 personal or social situations^ 
Two forms of the SAS were created: Form A 
makes no mention of race; form B is identical to 
form A, except that the word "black" was inserted 
into each situation. Half the participants com- 
pleted form A and the other half form B. Forms 
were distributed randomly so that mean dif- 
ferences could be attributed to the word "black. 
Table 1 shows SAS instructions and situations. 
Responses of black participants (N-6) were not 
analyzed. Responses of white participants (N = ii/) 
indicated" generally negative attitudes toward 
blacks. A strong negative reaction to situatiorf-V 
("Your best friend has just become engaged to a 
black person") was noted. Respondents tendeu ^o 
feel sad, intolerant, insulted, angered, feartul, 
hopeless, unexcited, wrong, and disgusted in their 
reactions to the situation. They tended to feel 
positive toward blacks m situations III ( It is even- 
ing and a black man appears at your door saying he 
is selling magazines") and VI ("You are stopped for 
speeding by a black policeman!'). Respondents 
tended to feel receptive, excited, glad, and pleased 
toward the magazine salesman, and calm, '"endly, 
cooperative, pleasant, and accepting toward the 
policeman. These positive a"''t"des and feelings 
have been interpreted in other studies (Sedlacek 
and Brooks 1970; 1972) as indicating that whites are 
more comfortable with blacks m "service roles. ^ To 
sum up the feelings of a typical respondent: It s 
OK for blacks to sell me magazines or be 
policemen, but they had better not come much 
closer, or, in particular, get engaged to any of my 

friends." _ 

Evaluation and Discussion. Questionnaires were 
scored overnight, and a summary of ^sults was 
presented to each participant and discussed. WhHe 
some participants discussed and analyzed the 
results with interest, niar.y steadfastly refused to 
consider them or their implications. This session 
was probably the most emotional of the confer- 
ence, with participants becoming defensive and 
attacking the SAS and the conference. These reac- 
tions were generally expected by the consultants 
who tried to make the point that whites may hold 
more negative attitudes toward blacks than they^ 
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Table 1. Instructions and situations from the Situational Attitude Scale* 

Instructions i 

This questionnaire measures how people think and feel about a number of social and f>iM>t>»iu»I uatJtt.u .awoii*..*. It *> riut a 
lest so there are no right or wrong answers. The questionrvaire is anonymous so please DO Nt>T SK*N NAMt 

Each Item or iiluatiun is followed by 10 descriptive word scales. Your task is to >elect. lot i-a^^U Jc'^vtipu.^ s*..iU. ih* ..u \\liivh 
best describes YOUR feelings toward the item. 
Sample item Going out on a date 

happy A B ^ C_ ' D t Mil 

You would indicate the direitiun and extent of your teelings (e.g., you might selett B) Ijv *ndn.«ituij» >uui ihuKt Ui/ i>u »t ->^Hj»iM 
sheet by blackening m the appropriate space tor that word scale, DO NOT MARK ON THE BCX)Kin PltASt RtSl'oNO T<) All 
WORD SCALES. ^ " ' 

Somelirres you may teei as though you had the same item before on the questionnaire Tlus aJI uut be Iht ♦.d-.t Uc> U lUvX 
BACK AND FORTH through the items. Do not try to remember how you checked similar aeni^ tarltei tu tht qutiliuiuMiri MAKE 
EACH ITEM A SEPARATE AND INDEPENDENT jUDCMENT. Respond as honestly as f>ossibK» wjtluiut pu^^ling ovt-r individual Ueins. 

Respond with your first jmpressions whenever possible. _ _ 

Situations - - - _ . _ _ 

FORMA 

I A new family moves in next door to you. 



II Vou read m the paper that a man has raped a woman. 

III It IS evening ^ind a man appears at your door saymg he 

IS selling mag<izines. ^ 

IV You are walking down the street alone and must pass a 

corner where a group ot five young men are loitering 

— ^V^Youf-best fnend4iasjust-become engaged' — - - 

VI You are stopped for sj)eeding by a policeman. 
VII, A new person jOins your social group. 
VIII You see a youngster steal something m a dime^tore. 
IX. Some student'> on campus stage a demonstration 
X You get on a bus and you are the only person who has to 
^tand 



K)RM B 

A new black family moves in next door to \oii 
You read in the paper that a blai k man Uas rapt- J a s\ hile 
woman. 

It IS evening and a black man appear^ at vour door saymg 

he IS selling magazines 
You are walking dow n the street alone *im] nuist pa^-. a 
— HJfftef-whefe'a-gfoup-ol-Avt -ytHift|*^blrtt kfMervrtfe 
loitering. 

Your best fnend has just become engaged to a bku k 
person 

You art stop()ed for ^>jH»eding b> a bla».k pulu email 
A new black pi»fson ^iins your social group 
You see a black youngster steal soniethmg in a dniie tore 
Some black student^ on < ampu^ stage a deniwn^ir<it»on 
You get on a bus that has j|| h|jt k j)eop!e aboard and vou 
are the only person who ha^ to stand 



thought. The biggest danger wjlh the se^bion waj> 
opening an emotionally difficult area and being 
unable to handle adequately the feelings 
generated. 

Stage IV — Sources of Racial 
Attitudes 

Points Made by Consultants and Participants. ID 
We all have racial stereotypes that determine how 
we tee! and act loyvard other races. The SAS docu- 
mented this. a2) Textbooks help perpetuate racial 
stereotypes. 0) The nature of prejudice and racism 
should be taught at all educational levels. This is 
particularly crucial for white youth, who need 
information in order to avoid becoming racist. (4) 
Prejudice and raCism, as well as black culturally 
relevant content, should be an integral part of the 
regular curnculum and not isolated as black 
history. week, etc. (3) One vehicle through which 
racial stereotypes are created and then institution- 
alized IS the sell-fulfilling prophecy. Teachers, both 



black and white, who have lu.\ tAjXktatiuns lor 
black students may significaiitl, affect their perfor- 
mance. 

Evaluation and Discussion. Sessions III and IV 
^ran together, and many participants were still deal- 
ing with feelings developed from the SAS Some 
participants were ready to mov^e on: others Avere 
Hot. 

Once again, this was anottjtr instance a hen tht 
presence of black and white eun^ultanls proved 
valuable. A white consultant mitiall^ pitseiited the 
SAS results and received a great deal of hostility 
and anger. A bla^k consultant then wrapped up the 
attitude session and left participants with some 
final thoughts. The technique served several useful 
purposes. First, allowing participants to openly 
vent, rather than internalize, their feelings made 
them more ready to listen to the blaik tonsultant, 
who followed up with important points. If the black 
consultant had presented first, or had covered the 
entire session, white participants may have been 
unable to experience their racist altitudes and feel 
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ings. Additionally, ft is tlitf.cult and oiten un- 
pleasant for black consultants to deal with highly 
emotional racist attitudes in a group ot whites 

The technique' 01 role playing specific educa- 
tional situations involving blacks and whites was 
used m the smaller conference with much success. 
This group was more Me to discuss their racial 
attitudes after role playing. 

Stage V — Behavior: What Can 
Be Done? 

Coals Stated by Participants. Many goals were 
^ated-in-both-conferences, but^ly ihe more _ 
salient and gen-ralizable are noted here. It was 
deemed important to: (1) investigate the concept of 
teacher quotas, positive and negative effects, and 
develop a fair policy; (2) initiate changes m. curri- 
cula from Kindergarten through 12th grade, includ- 
ing special emphases on language, integrated 
..^oGial-studies.- v*, ^black studies, inslfUctLonal 
materials, and massive inservice training o 
teachers working with curriculum and instructional^ 
materials; (3) develop effective communication 
techniques for schools which .are newly -.ntegrated; 
(4) collect data on the number of discipline cases 
for blacks and whites; (5) review the use of test 
scores- (6) review classifications of central staff per- 
sonnel and analyze salary structure; (7) find ways of 
involving the community in eliminating racism in 
the schools- (8) ensure that recommendations from , 
the conference be followed up; (9) develop innova- 
tive and proper techniques for teaching English to 
black youngsters; (10) disseminate more informa- 
tion on racism; (ID guarantee central administra- 
tion support for positions taken to reduce or 
eliminate racism; (12) recruit more effectively 
black administrators and teachers; (13) find ap- 
propriate standards to judge and develop programs 
for blacks- (M) require race-relations experience for 
hiring and promotion; and (15) include black artists 
and scholars in the curncula. ,. 

Evaluation and Discussion. Participants varied con- 
siderably in their willingness to state goals. Some 
refused to recognize that racism exists, in the 
school system, and some would not state their 
goals. , , . , 

At this time in the conferences, most of ihe ideas 
and recOQimendations should be coming from par- 
ticipants ril^ber than from consultants, This shift is 
often used a\an intermediate critenon of the suc- 
cess of the comerence. 



Stage VI — Behavior: How Can 
It Be Done? 

Points Made by Participants. (1) Set goals -^ong- 
and short-term. (2) Emphasize results, not inten- 
tions. (3) Learn what reinforcements will work m the 
system; read Rules (or Radicah (Alinsky 1971) and 
Beyond freedom and Dignity (Skinner 1971). (4) 
Facilitate communication through separate month- 
ly newsletters for elementary and secondary 
students and for staff and teachers, reporting 
human relations news, achFevements, events, etc. 
(5) Establish a coordinating board of student 
representatives with all minorities represented and^ 
with some responsimliTT^or-p-otcymaking. f6) Tn- 
courage students to express their cultural and 
racial identities through clubs and groups (e.g., 
black student union). (7) Schools should provide 
regular and periodic extracurncular activities of 
special interest to blacks. (8) The professional 
educators in' county schools should take stands .on. 
ra"ce-relaTe"^f rslues afrdwkr-ffctively for change (9)- - 
Whites must initiate and carry the ball in working 
on their own racism. Waiting for blacks to tell 
whites what to do is shirking responsibility. (10) Bus- 
ing is a "red herring cop out." If the system is com- 
mitted to ending racial injustice in the schools, it 
• either finds a better way (which it has not done) or 
it buses. (11) Ac;/ve/y recruit blacks at all levels; . the 
institutionalized practices which keep blacks from 
applying must be overcome. (12) Hire only blacks 
or other minorities for all positions until the im- 
balance is corrected. (13) Set \ip teanf-teaching 
situations to aid white teachers in black schools. 
(14) Have regular staff-development training in race 
relations over a long and sustained period. (15) Pro- 
vide race relations training for students at all levels 
of the educational system. (16) Require the school 
system budget to list how much money is being 
spent on eliminating racism and the percentage in- 
crease from the previous year. More money must 
be committed if any change is to take place. 

Evaluation and Discussion. At this point, most par- 
ticipants were able to contribute strategies to the 
session. Stages V and VI tended to blend together, 
but their independence is l(tss important than en- 
ding the conference on an action-oriented, "here's 
what to do" note. Ideally, stage V results m the 
stating of goals, and stage VI results in a listing of 
strategies to accomplish them. The entire model is 
geared to maximize these sessions. The philosophy 
is that the first four stages are needed to educate 
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and prepare participants for stating^acGurate and 
achievable goals and strategies, /viost groups or in- 
dividuals are not ready to discuss strategy without 
more background on the topic. 

Overall Evaluation and 
Discussion of Conferences 

A four-part evaluation scheme is regularly used 
in evaluating the model: information, attitude 
change, outcome goals, and additional objective 
evidence. These fit the development of the model 
rather directj^Mnjtag^S^ i snd II, and perhaps IV, 
-im'amafiSffTrTlSerpI^^ criterion. Do partici- 
pants know that cultural and racial differences 
exist? Do they understand institutional racism? Do 
they undeistand the sources of their racial 
attitudes? 

Stage Hi directly concerns attitude change. The 
SAS could be used as a before-and-after measure of 
this stagertTCToften the point is made with the SAS, 
and verbal reports of understanding are used for 
evaluation. Chapman (1974) used responses to 
questionnaires, assessing the behavioral intentions 
of college student groups to do work relating to 
racism, as evidence of the success of stage II {How 
Racism Operates). He used responses on the SAS to 
assess reaiiness to approach stage III (Examining 
Racial Attitudes). 

The third type of evaluation, outcome goals,^is 
the emphasis of the whole model and the specific 
goal of stages V and Vl. If clear goals are stated in 
stage V, the stage has been successful. And if 
strategies are developed in stage VI, it, too, has 
been s'jccessful. You must determine whether the 
goals are accomplished/^^^Jiich can be difficult to 
assess tor several reasons. First, long-term goals 
Hake a long time to implement. Second, periodic 
followups, which should be made on sD|clfio goals 
and strategies, are involved and timel:onsuming 
processes. A third difficulty is identifying the spin- 
oft effects 'of a given strategy. Fo^ instance, after 
we accomplished our goal of developing a black 
parent advisory group m a secondary school, this 
group tecame a catalyst for the accomplishment 
of many other goals relating to racism. Thus, 
although we accomplished only one goal, its 
effects were far reaching. Quality, then, can be- 
more critical than quantity. The acconiplishment 
of only one critical goal can turn a ;5chool around; 
and, again, it is the accomplishment of the goal 
that IS important, not who gets credit for it. - 



As of this writing, approximately 60 percent of 
the goals stated, have been accomplished, at least 
m part. There is a study currently under way to 
determine this figure more exactly and to identify 
the reasons for lack of complete accomplishment. 

The fourth type of evaluation — additional ob- 
jective evidence — is almost a strategy for 
evaluating others. For instance, in evaluating a pro- 
gram that IS run by someone else, it is feasible to 
allow the presentation of objective evidence that 
was not included in the other types of evaluation. 
This might reduce the complaint that evaluation 
procedures exclude pertinent evidence. Hedman 
and Magoon (1977), who experimentally evaluated 
the model; compared two versions of the model 
(using student teachers at the university level) with 
a control group. One version employed the tech- 
nique of discussion and interactions as described^n 
this article, and the other involved the viewing of 
an edited version of an audiotape (Sedlacek 1974) 
with limited discussion. They found no differences 
between either version of the model and the con- 
trol group: Each group interacted negativeiy with 
black students. 

Sedlacek, Troy, and Chapman (1976) demon- 
strated the efficacy of the model with university 
freshmen in onentation programs, finding that 
students were able to work through the model and 
devise goals and strategies which they could use as 
students onxampus. 

Conference Evaluation 

Participants completed an evaluation of the con- 
ferences. The first question, "What was the best 
thing about the conference?" brought such 
responses as getting to know others in the system, 
talking about real or "gut" issues and getting things 
out in the open, learning about racism and black 
perspectives, and the educational ^ value of con- 
sultants.. A variety of items were mentioned Jess 
often, including the format of the conference and 
the openness of participants. 

Responses to the question "Whnt ^*as the worst 
thing about the conference?" were more scattered. 
Mentioned most pften were a lack of specific and 
practical issues, disappointment in the dosed- 
mindedness of fellow workers, "preaching" by con- 
sultants, negativism among participants, and the 
.SAS. 

To the question "What do you feel differently 
about after the conference?" responses included a 
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better understanding of racism and black peop e, 
feelings' of frustration and incompetence, but also 
a feeling of being better able to work together and 
an awareness of the extent of racism in the system. 

In response to the question "What will you do 
differently after the conference?" participants 
stated they would generally increase their efforts 
to understand and identify racism by working with 
teachers, meeting with colleagues, and influencing 
decisionmakers. 

In conclusion, the outcome of the conferences 
was mixed. There was great heterogeneity among 
the -participants; some were eager to learn and 
change, while others were uninterested,, unin-, 
volved and unwilling. Clearly, many participants 
were frustrated, unsure of themselves, and 
bothered by the content. In a way, this was to be ex- 
pected. In some sense,, it is a prerequisite, to 
change It is "inconceivaljle that individujjjs or a 
school system can change their racist beliefs -and 
practices comfortably. The roots of racism "run 
deep. If people are pleased and feel good after a 
conference on race relations, it means one of two 
things: Either the issues were avoided completely, 
or the participants did not need the training. 
Change-always involves some risk and discomfort. 
Consultants attempted to confront participants 
with the issues in a manner that minimized anxiety. 

For a 2-day intervention io have any realistic 
effect the participants and the school system itself 
must continue what has been started at the confer- 
ence. Without a strong commitment to a long- 
range program, it is highly unlikely that any signifi- 
cant 'changes will come about from such confer- 
ences Ultimately, a conference must be judged by 
its long-range effects. Although the large school 
■ system is in the midst ot initiating a massive race 
' relations training program (including activities and 
projects for teachers, students, bus drivers, cafete- 
ria workers, parents, and community residents), and 
the smaller system has established a black, student- 
parent advisory group and begun more intensive 
race relations training for teachers in several 
. schools, this is just the beginning. 



The model is dynamic and changing, and many 
potential strategies and variations are POf 
Each time the model is used, it is modified. At the 
present time, the basic approach seems to workjn a _ 
variety of settings and under various conditions. 
The writers invite comments and cnticism and are 
particularly interested in learning of the ex- 
periences-ofM)thers with this and other models. 
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; Chapter 22 

Federal Interventions to Eliminate Racism through 
legislation and Administrative Procedures 

Paul R. Cood 

ABSTRACT 

Federal attempts to eliminate racism have included interventions by the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches through policies designed to guarantee civil rights, increase minority opportunity 
and participation (affirmative action), and reduce class inequality. Coordination of effort among the' 
three branches has resulted in effective antidiscrimination action, but such cooperation has occurred 
infrequently. Overall, Federal interventions have met with some success in striking down discrimina 
tion, but a less than total commitment to enforcement of laws and to affirmative action programs has 
delayed the achievement of full social equality. This is illustrated in the area of employment, where 
executive orders, legislation, and judicial decisions have affirmed fair employment practices; yet 
unemployment rates still remain disproportionately Jjigher for minorities than for nonminorities, and 
minorities continue to hold lower status |obs disproportionate to their numbers. An assessment of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission provides a case example of how program evaluation and 
soc.al indicators can be used for evaluating Federal efforts to eliminate racism. Criteria for successful 
interventions are then d'scussed.* 

It IS only withm the past two decades that social 
inequality has been widely recognized as more 
than a function of the pervasiveness of bigotry and 
intentional discrimination. A reduction of preju- 
dice has only partially eradicated racism. Increas- 
ingly, social inequality has come to be understood 
as a phenomenon extending beyond individuals 
and embracing forces which coordinate and direct 
individual attitudes and behaviors/' i.e., organiza- 
-tional processes or institutional arrangements 
(Friedman 1975>. Defined in this way, the problem 
of racism in American lif^ requires solutions equal- 
ly broad m magnitude. The Federal government, 
which IS responsible for the welfare of the Nation 
and has the power and influence to begin the 
ntjcessary process of rearranging society, can be an 
important vehicle for eliminating racism. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the 
levels and types of interventions which the Federal 
Government ^has used m its efforts to combat rac 
ism, to explore the effectiveness of Federal inter- 
ventions in the area of employment, and to then 
discuss some important critena for evaluating 
these and other interventions. 

Levels of Fecleral Interventions 
To Eliminate Racism 

I The Federal Government consists of the ex- 
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ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches, each of 
which is accorded specific roles and respon- 
sibilities by the constitution. Designed as a system 
of opposing and complementary powers, the three 
branches operate as a check on each othet, ensur- 
ing stability and uniformity in national develop- 
ment. By definition of function, the three systems 
of government exert different influences on the 
course of social affairs. 

The executive branch, most notably the Presi 
dent, ha:r onormous leadership potential. The Presi 
dent can be a voice for the expression of the Na- 
tion's dreams and his energy and enthusiasm can 
be a spark for the struggle td achieve them In set- 
ting the Nation's priorities, the President has bud- 
getary^ legislative, and administrative powers at his 
disposal. Both foreign and domestic policies are 
shaped by Presidents through their authority to pro- 
pose and initiate policy and legislation, by obtain- 
ing their enactment, and. by appealing directly to 
the people. Among the powers of the executive 
brancl^ are litigation, negotiation, moral persua; 
sion, executive orders, and presidential actions anjl 
directives. The Constitution places a check on the 
President by 'demanding congressional authoriza- 
tion and judicial legitimacy of programs, requiring, 
therefore, the President's full investment in con- 
vincing the Nation of the value of proposed policy. 
An example of how executive intervention and 
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leadership were instrumental in combating racism 
occurred early in 1963, when President Kennedy 
made civil rights legislation one of the countiVs 
most pressing and vital priorities. Hoping to gam 
key southern congressional leaders for other 
prionties: Kennedy had only lukew^'rmly and indi- 
rectly embraced emerging civil rights legislation. 
But followingahfe march on Washington the assas- 
.sination of Medgar Evers, and the Birmingham 
bombing, and despite his political instincts, 
Kennedy's conscience was stirred to adopt a more 
passionate and assertive position He initiated and 
actively lobbied for congressional approval of civil 
rights legislation he sent to the 88th Congress 
(Barker and McCory 1976). , ic 

The legislative branch, more than any other, is 
the people's immediate representative in govern- 
ment The role of Congress i^ to articulate the 
public interest fi-om an aggregation of interests. 
This comes about through congressional debate 
usually occurring in comnjittee, and, pr-.tical 
heeling and dealing, over legislation initiated by 
President- or the Congress itself. For most o its 
hiSorv Congress has' followed rather than led. 
Sin&^^^^^^^^ approval of the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution in 1965, which gave license to the ensu- 
ing AiT^erican involvement in Vietnam by Presi- 
dents Ason and Nixon, Congress has begun to 
reassert it]\constitutional authority and leadership 
role in government. Congressional intervention in 
the civil rightV arena was almost nonexistent until 
the years tetw^en 1-957 and 1968, when Cong^ss 
invoked its full legislative powers under the due 
process, equal protection, and commerce clauses 
of the Constitutior^. Four significant pieces of 
lecislation were passed during these years bearing 
on voting, school desegregation fair employment 
practices, and public acr:?mmodations This legis- 
lation was designed to overcome State and local 
obstruction of antidiscrimination ef^ohs and was m 
large part a response to the protest of the civil 
rights movement of the sixties. 

The function of the judicial branch is to decide 
questions of constitutionality and^ to interpret the 
intent of Congress with respect to a specific 
statute. By virtue of its role in interpreting the aw 
he ludiciaiy possesses enormous power, though 
th,s power is of the passive or reactive type 
because a court must wait for cases to come before 
it Although the judiciary does not initiate social 
programs or policies, its decisions constitute an 
imfXJrtanl component of Federal interventions. 



Alexander Bickel is said to have argued tha the 
most crucial function of .the courts was to legiti- 
mate political and "social programs. If the courts 
find a program constitutional, people are more 
likely to adapt themselves to it and let disagree- 
ments fade, judicial interventions in the area o 
civil rights have been particularly 'mport^nl 
because, for many years, discrimination had de^ 
prived minorities of influence m ocal and State 
government, and because Federal legislative ef- 
forts were blocked (especially m the Senate by . 
southerners. Minorities have often had to look to 
r courts for an. affirmation of their constitutional 
rights Examples of imp6rtant judicial interventions 
were the Supreme Court's 1954 ruling in Brown v. 
Board o( Education, declaring school desegrega^on 
to be unconstitutional, and the Court's .1%4 dec - 
sion in Heart 'of Atlanta Motel v. United State 
upholding the constitutionality of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964.- 

Types of Federal Inter^/entions 
To Eliminate Racisnj- 

Among the interventions available to the three 
branches of Government, Burkey (1971) identit eq 
four distinct types of Federal antidiscrimination 

"Ih'e' first, guaranteeing of c/vil r/gh(5, attempts to 
eliminate restrictions on minority group ireedorn 
by reaffirming (he civil liberties gra>yd ^'I 
Americans by the Constitution. This type of po I cy 
presumes that eradicating illegal discriminatK,n 
wNI lead to equality. The intervention is essentially 
one of constitutional clarification. It has been a 
necessary policy because the Constitution was writ- 
ten to allow for different interpretations, as values 
changed, and because those who wis to d'sc - 
nate have distorted its central meaning. This type 
of policy is exemplified by numerous civil nghts 

^"a' second type of policy is atofrve act/on. It 
gc^s beyond 'glides which guarantee civil ngh^ 
brapplying- pressure to entities that discnmmate to 
talce''pJsitrve' action. The demand^ on targes of 
■ discrimination to adopt a proactive stance to 
redress racism is based on the assumption hat 
eliminating discriminator/ barriers alone is msuffi- 
d"t to achieve equality. Minorities that have been 
discriminated against have been depnved of the 
op^pllSy to develop skills and co-pe^enae. 
which remain long after formal impediments are 
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diminated. Thuj>, affirmative action, or preferential 
treatment a*s some have called it^.conefilers minor- 
ity status an important cnterion upon which to 
base selection decisions. Quotas are not essential 
tu affirmative action programs, however, the only 
acceptable criterion for judging the effectiveness 
of such programs is the actual number of minorities 
that are afforded new opportunities. Affirmative 
action is needed, therefore, to bring minorities 
back into a system they have been excluded from 
and to achieve the diversity of culture and perspec- 
tive to which this country has professed its 
aspirations. 

The third type of policy is rever:>e discnmmation. 
Here, the allocation of resources, services, and 
opportunities is based primarily on minority status, 
to the exc-Jusion or substitution of technically rele- 
vant criteria. To date, policies of reverse discrim- 
ination have not been employed and are not likely 
to be employed in the future. 

The fourth policy designed to eliminate racial in- 
equality IS more indirect than the others because it * 
does riot address minority issues or discrimination 
but attempts to reduce class inequality. Programs 
of this sort focus on improving the welfare of the 
lowest sQcioeconomic class. Because this group is 
disproportionately represented by minonUes, it is 
assumed that they will benefit. .most from the 
policy. Examples include President Johnson's "War 
on Povert/' and Great Societ/' programs. Parti- 
cular strategics employed by these programs have 
included pul)nc service employment, direct cash 
assistance to the unemployed, job training, and 
stimulative fiszal policy to increase demand. 

Brief History of Federal ' 
Interventions To iliminate 
Racisni ^ 

^ The different levels and types of Federal inter- 
vt-ntions have produced different thrusts for 
American antidiscrimination policy. There have 
been periods when the three branches of Govern- 
ment have worked in concert or against each other. 
There have been periods when on^ branch has pre- 
dominated m the struggle for equality of oppor- 
tunity. For the most part, the types of public policy 
employed have been guaranteeing civil rights and 
reducing class inequality. Affirmative action 
policies emerged only within the last two decades. 

During the penod between the flrui and second 
World Wars, minorities in the United Siaio^ con- 



tinued to be second-class citizens. Although 
sLve.7 had been abolished, the era of Jim Crow^. 
sustained the I'nferior status of nonwhites through 
State law^ and custom, especially in the' South.^ 
Econornic and political oppression, replaced the 
bondage of slavery. Lynchmgs in the South and 
race riots jn the North made interracial violence a . 
n.ational problem. 

It was at this time that black protest began 'to 
emerge. Part of its emergence was brought on by 
the continUmg deprivation of civil rights, the 
leadership of W.E.B. DuBois, and the. National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple (NAACP). Protest was also partly a result of the 
disruption of American life by the first World V\/p.r 
and the depression, both of which caused a mass 
migration of blacks to the cities, making it easier 
for wider scale movements to* develop. The thrust 
of civil rights efforts dUringJhis periqd was to seek 
reform through legal and judicial tactics, a strategy 
that lasted until the emergence of direct nonvio- 
lent acti'on in the sixties. Under^NAACP leadership, 
the movement concentrated its efforts on obtain-*" 
ing "equal protection of the laws" for nonwhite 
defendants, monitoring legislation and educating 
the public (NAACP 1920). Limited success was 
achieved through judicial relief when the Supreme 
Court overturned a number of lower court rulings 
because black defendants had not received 'a fair 
triaL Decisions by the Court in Moore v. t).empsey 
(1923) and Powell v. Alabama (1932) affirmed the 
right of blacks to have adequate court-appointed 
counsel and, in Norris v. Alabama (1935), that exclu- 
sion of blacks from jury service denied the defend- 
ants a "jury of their peers." ^ 

During this period, the executive branch showed 
little interest in fighting the problem of racism, and 
"drbngressional activity was almost nil. To a great ex- 
tent, congressional action on civil rights proposals 
was stymied by Southern filibusters. For example, 
three anti-lynching bills, in 1922, 1937, and 1940, 
were passed by the Houseful killed in the Senate 
by filibuster (Blaustein andt Zangrando 1971), as 
late as 1940, Congress could not outlaw lynching. 
Dunng this period, judicial decisions had more of 
an impact on racism than the interventions of 
either the executive or legislative branches. The 
Court's role was more significant because the 
strategies of protest demanded it — the decisibns 
basically restated the rights blacks were sup- 
posedly guaranteed in the (Constitution. 
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From 1941 to 1958, the legal and judicial stratS- 
gies ujed previously with limited -success continued 
to be applied, -bringing executive and tudicial 
responses from the Federal Government, but Con- • 
gcess again failed to respond, with antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation: Executive interventions by Presi- 
dents- Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower included 
12 executive orders .affecting fair . employment 
practices,' Federal contracts with private industry, 
employment and advancement .opportunities m 
Federal service, integration of the armed forces, 
and the implementation of a Federal court order 
for school desegregation (Blaustein and Zangrando 
1971) The Supreme Qoun issued decisions on 
voting, interstate travel, housing covenants, higher 
education, and public school desegregation. 

The period between 1957 and 1968 was one of 
the most eventful in the civil rights struggle Con- 
gress finally took action because white backlash to 
executive and judicial interventions had prompted 
State and local jurisdictions to sabotage attempts 
at reform. This was a time of Southern mob vio- 
' lence by the White Citizens Council and the Ku 
Klux Klan, the sit-in tactic at lunch counters in 
Greensboro, N.C., and the freedom nde. 'from 
Washington, D.C, to New Orleans, events that dra- 
matized the need for congressional adion. Con- 
gress passed four civil rights acts m 1957, lybU; 
1964 and 1968. The one in 1957 was not extensive, 
but it established a Civil Rights Commission to 
monitor voting violations, strengthened provisions 
of the United States Codes, and authorized the 
Justice Department^ to prosecute Federal eleoion 
violations. The 1^60 Civil Rights Act furthered 
efforts to eliminate voting ii regularities and to 
eliminate social violence. The one in 1964 con- 
tained separate titles .covering almost ever/ aspect 
of public life, enhanced the power of the Civil 
Rights Commission created in 1957, and estab- 
lished the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and the Community Relations Service. The 
1968 Civil Rights Ax;t, containing the "open housing 
provision,"' prohibited discrimination in th^ sale or 
rentaUof housing. In addition, it strengthened laws 
against interference with Federal action, prevented 
discrimination in the selection of juries, and 
doubled appropriations to the Community Rela- 
tions Service.^ 

Besides affirming the 1964 Civil Rights Act with 
the Heart of Atlanta Motel v. United States (1964) 
decision, other Supreme Court rulings were no less 
important. In NAACP v. Alabama (1958) ar.d 



NAACP V Sutton (1963), the Court prohibited, the 
denial of NAACP activity in the South. The crucial 
sit-ia. tactic was upheld' in Garner v. Louisiana 
(1961), Peterson v. Greenville (1963), and Bell v. 
Maryland (1964). , 
in= addition to strong congressional action and 
supporting decisions .by the Court executive 
leadership also was significant. In 1962, Presiden 
Kennedy issued a proclamation^ demanding tha 
Mississippi and Alabama comply with a Federal 
court order to desegregate .institutions of higher 
education. Federal marshals and the National 
Guard were called out to ensure lamf.Meff . 
admission to '-'.Ole Miss" in 1962 and Vivian Malone 
and James Hood's admission to the University of 
Alabama in 1963. President Johnson's leadership in 
pushing the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of .1965"-W?s crucial to passage of this 
legislation. The latter placed Federal examiners at 
registration -and polling sites to monitor irregulari- 
ties and outlawed literacy tests and other discnm- 
inatory practices. The extensive enforcem.ent provi- 
sions of this act were upheld by the Court m South 
Carolina v. /Catzenbac/i (1966), legitimating the 
legislation and demonstrating a consistency and 
congruity of policy among government branches. 
"During this period, antidiscrimination policy was 
more comprehensive than ever before. " 

From 1968 to 1978," Congress .continued to 
guarantee civil rights and explicitly forbade 
discrimination through legislation. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1^72 strutk doWn 
discriminatory practices by employers and unions. 
Federal, State, and local governjnents, and educa- 
tioYial institutions. The Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act of 1974 prohibited discrimination by banks and 
credit institutions. Legislation not expressly aimed 
at discrimination but containing nondiscriminatory 
provisions to reinforce earlier civil rights laws 
prohibited discrimination by State and local gov- 
ernments in the areas of employment (Inter-govern- 
mental Personnel Act 1970; Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act 1973), financial assis- 
tance (State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 72) and 
jury selection (Jury Selection and Service Act 1968); 
and by Federal financial assistance recipient, such 
as law enforcement agencies (Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol "and Safe Streets Act 1968), ACTION (Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act 1973), and community sen/- 
ice agencies (Community Services Act 1974) 
Legislation aimed at remedying the etfects ot past 
discrimination by reducing class inequality in- 
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eluded the Public VVorb Lmployment Act of 1977, 
the Emergency School Aid Act of 1972, and the 
Health and Connnnunity Development Act of 1974. 

Despite the need to consolidate gains made dyr- 
mg the sixtie*^. strict and vigoroub enforcement of 
Civil rights provbions during the seventies was lack- 
ing, t^ecutive leadership in this area was ^bsent 
during President Nixon's term (1968-1974). For ex 
ample, lead agencies in civil rights enforcement - 
the Justice Department, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Department of Housing 
and Urban Deve|ppment, the Civil Service Com- 
^mission, and the Equal Employment, Opportunity 
- Comoaibbion - received neither Strong executive 
endorsement nor close supervision, despite the im- 
portanLf of enforcement efforts at this time of 
transition in the civil rights struggle. President 
Carter appears to be more committed to enforce 
menl, as his FY 1979 budget calls for significant in- 
, creates m civil rights enforcement activities, espec- 
ially against discriminat9r/ practices in hiring and 
promotion. Total Federal spending for the protec 
tion ot the right to vote, access to public accom- 
modations, fair housing, and, equal education and 
employment opportunities hab increased 37 per- 
cent troni fiscal years 1977 to 1979 (Hager and Cest 
1978). _ ' 



Supreme Court decisions m the seventies were 
joth supportive and - detnrnental to efforts to 
elimmeite racial inequality and discrimination. Bus 
ing Wci:» urit* issue on v^hteh the Court rendered new 
interpreiationb of the Constitution and Title IV' of 
the Gvii Rights Act of 1964. Title IV, Desegrega- 
tion o\ Public Education, " states specifically that 
Congre*>^ does not empower a court to require 
transportation between schools or sclioul districts 
to -icliieve integration. In Swann v. C/iar/oto; 
Me klenbui^ Board of LduLdUun (1971), the 
bu,*feri,e Court inte'-preted Title IV as rpeaning that 
Its authority to enforce equal protection of the 
lawb tor any other constitutional guarantees) 
through buying was limited to cases where a con 
stituiional violation had occurred (Hirschhorn 
1076). In 5wann, the Court ordered the use of bus- 
ing becciu.se constitutional violation was dennjon- 
strated, .segregation arose from local or State 
government actiqn (t/e,/ure). In ^fJ/iAen v. Brad/ey 
(1974), the Court disallowed busmg t(^ remedy seg- 
regation occurring as a result of private actions (de 
faUoh However, a subsequent ruling on this case 



, held that government would have to fund compen- 
satory education programs for inner city school 
children, if busing could not be used to 
desegregate. 

Iri 1978, affirmative actiori proj^rams came under 
the Court's clo^e scrutiny, "^he Bakke case, though 
one of the most important Supreme Coujrt deci- 
^^lons of th§i decade, is not a transforming one like 
"Brown v. Board of EduLaiiun (1954). With no major- 
ity agreeing on^ a single opinion to eApress the 
Court's vi.ew, the decision will probably allo\'9 ex- 
isting social policy in the area of affirmative action 

^ to continue. To many, the Court's decisions rep- 
resented the perfect compromise. Bakke was given 
^his place in medical school/ and quotas, like the 
one used by the University of California's admis- 
si(^ns program, were ruled unconstitutional. Yet, by 
a 5-4 margin, the Court upheld the use of race as a 
factor to be taken into consideration when 
attempting to remedy the effect of past 
discrimination. 

- lustice Powell s vote was crucial. Four of the 
justices had invoked the 14th Amendment and Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to uphold the 
principle of color-blind equality, thus ruling un- 
constitutional the Davis admissions program which 
set aside 16 out of 100 places for minorities. Four of 
the justices interpreted the constitution as permit- 
ting allocations based on race, when such alloca- 

. tions were intended lo remedy past dibcriminatioh 
against an individual or when they redressed 
generalized wrongs committed by society against 
particular groups. Powell sided with the former 
group, arguing that preferential treatment could 
not be justified solely because of past discrimina- 
tion. Thus, Powell objected to the Davis program 
because it totally excluded nonminorities from a 
"specific percentage of the seats in an entering 
class/* violating their 14th Amendment rights. Yet, 
Powell also argued that preferential treatment was 
legitimate in achieving the diversity of background 
necessary to quality , education. He' conceded Miat 
universities could use preferential treatment to 
produce a racially diverse student body, he praised 
the Harvard admissions program, which did not fix 
numencal quotas but maintained a 'flexible" ap- 
proach, justice Brennan noted, however, "the 'Har- 
vard' program, as those .employing it readily con 
cede, openly and successfully employs a racial 
cnterion for the purpose o^ ensunng" minority 
representation. The difference between the two, 
therefore, was not the result^) they achieved but the 
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methods they employed. Davis more honestly 
stated Its formula for ^.achievm^ diversity. The Coyrt 
will ollovv -affirmative action to stand covertly in 
' the unreported weighting factprs and formulas 
university admissions programs use to achieve 
diversity, giving universities a good deal of discre- 
tion. Whether they use it . to continue bringing 
minorities in;o higher education is unclear. The 
Court affirmed that a Slate institution, which itself 
had not discriminated, is under no obligation to 
♦ have an affirmative action plan. 
' Thus, the last decade was characterized by only 
a halfhearted effort to enforce the civil rights gains 
or the sixties. Although a substantial structure had 
lxM>n created to guarantee the rights of minorities, 
the lack of follow-through via enforcement of 
those rights left racism and social inequality major 
problems of the seventies. A lack of vigorous ex- 
ecutive leadership, uncoordinated congressional 
oversight, and inadequate support from the 
Supreme Court. contnbuted only limited advances. 
The Federal Government and the country continue 
to lack a total commitment to eliminating racism. 
Assessing the history of the civil , rights struggle, 
Blau-*?!n and Zangrando (1971) *;tate that 
' , . ift each historical . period [tht^ dominant 
while majority) pulled back from the point of ex- 
tensive reform," 

Federal Interventions To 
Eliminate Racial Inequality in 
Employment 

The U.S. economy is one of the strongest in the 
world, and the U.S. standard of living is one of the 
highest: yet, nonwhites have not shared in this 
wealth to the fextenj that they should. They have 
been excluded \from the business world because 
they lacked cat^jtal, credit, insurance, and the 
educational opportunities to learn the skills 
needed to operate businesses successfully. They 
have been denied opportunities in the working 
' world because ability tests do not account for past 
discnmmation, automation has lessened the de- 
mand tor unskilled labor, business and industry 
have.fTfoved to suburban centers, and transporta- 
tion is Voor The economic dependence produced 
IS a symptom o\ institut'fonal racism. 

In 1941, A Philip Randolph 'and the Brotherhood 
ot Sleeping C ar Porters threatened a mass march on 
Washington to protest discrimination in hiring by 
v/ar" Industrie**. This was instrumental in gaining 



Franklin Roosevelt's Wcutive Order 8802, which 
created the Commission on^Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, designed to eliminate discrimination in 
employment and vocaf'ional training programs in 
defense industries and Government defense con- 
tracts. Although the commission could investigate 
and recommend, it was not given enforcement 
powers. Congressional opposition to the commis- 
sion killed it shortly after the War; the expediency 
of its emergence was evidenced by its early death. 

In 1962. President Kennedy issued Executive 
Order 10925, establishing ^the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission, precursor of the cur- 
rent EEOC and the most significarit Federal tool in 
the fight against employment discrimination. This 
order empowered the commission , to withhold 
Federal contracts with private companies unless^ 
the contractor initiated a program of affirmative 
action to ensure (1) applicants were \employed 
without regard to their race, creed, coldt or na- 
tional origin, ^and (2) all employees were treated 
fairly while they were employed. 

Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act provided the 
most far-reaching civil rights legislation ever in the 
area of employment. It prohibited covered employ- 
ers, employment agencies, and labor unions from 
discriminating in hiring, firing, promotion, or any 
other aspect of employment or job training on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, or^national origin. 
However, employees of Federal State, ,and local 
governments, private clubs, and educational and 
religious institutions were exempted from Title VII. 
Seniority or merit systems were allowed to remain 
intact if they were not intended to discrimtr Ue, but 
the Courts did strike down such systems if they 
were previously used to discriminate and had not 
currently been adjusted to rectify the situation. 
Ability tests designed or intended to discriminate 
were also outlawed. The courts contributed an im- 
portant clarification to the issue by holding that, 
re^rdless of intent, ability tests which had the 
^ffcit of excluding nonwhites were prohibited, 
unless they were clearly related to job perfor- 
mance. On this matter, th^ Supreme Court in Griggs 
V. Duke Power Company (1971) stated: " . . • P^'^c- 
tices, procedures, or tests neutral on their face, and 
even neutral in terms of intent, cannot be main- 
tamed if they operate to freeze the status quo of 
prior discriminatory practices . " (cited in 
Hirschhorn 1976). The Court's emphasis on effect 
rather than intent was an important step in attack- 
ing institutional racism. While it is not always possi- 
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ble lo demonstrate racist /ntent, it is possible to 
demonstrate racist effect e.g., by assessing the 
number of nonwhites Employed out of the total 
applicant pool. Thus, the burden of proof was 
shirted rrom the victim or discnmmation trying to 
prove racist intent to the employer attempting to 
justify how his selection procedures were job 
related. 

Title VII ot the Civil Rights Act also created an 
tt|ual Employment Opportunities Commission to 
replace the one established in 1962 by President 
Kennedy. Its purpose was to administer pVovisions 
of Title VII and investigate alleged violations. En- 
torcement power was limited to referral of com- 
pjdints to the Attorney General's office where they 
were investigated to determine if reasonable 
cause existed to proceed. If cause" did exist, 
pnvate"an<i inlormal methods of conference^ con- 
ciliation, and persuasion were used to bring about 
compliance. Voluntary compliance being unsuc- 
cessruL EECX could then Initiate civil action in 
frederal district court on behalt of the aggneved in- 
dividual. Courts heanng a Title VII suit were em- 
powered to en|om dibcnmmator> practices umJ to 
order athrmative action and remstats^ment of 
employment, with or without back pay. 

The high unemployment rates of mmoi^ties dur- 
ing the mid'Sixties brought about the Economic Op- 
portunity Act or l%4. which authorized )ob train- 
ing tor groups with special employment projiems. 
Thi^ act created the Job Corps to provide job train- 
ing ror disadvantaged youth m residential centers 
and the Neighborhood Vouth Corps to help high 
school dropouts and poor youths by providing part- 
time or summer jobs. This act and programs which 
- emerged rrom President johnsoh's Great Society" 
lejMslation (e.g., Job Opportunities m the Business 
Sector - JOBSi had a significant e.iect on partici- 
TJOts later economic pertormaiice but not on 
overall, population»wide unemployment rates 
^Donnelly 1978). ' 

The Equal Employment Opp^;rtunity Act of 1972 
expanded coverage of iitle VII ;f the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to include employers and union:> with 
between 15 and 25 employees pr mt .ubers. Federal, 
State, and local governments, as well as educa- 
tional institutions. It also strengthened the enforce- 
ment capabilities of EEOC by empowering it to 
issue administrative cease an(J desist" orders and 
^ by transrernng the Attorney General's powers in 
\ employment discnmmation cases back to EEOC. In 
terms oi rederai employment, the Civil Service 



Commission was vested with enforcement respon- 
sibility for agencies or departments of the Federal 
Government. 

The 1973 Comprehensive Employment aad Train- 
ing Act provided on-the-job and classroom training 
to the unskilled, re-authorized Job Corps and sum- 
mer job programs for disadvantaged youth, and 
created public service jobs. It represented a com- 
promise between President Nixon, who wanted to 
turn manpower programs over to localities, and the 
Democratic majority in Congress, which pushed for 
Federally created public service jobs. The CETA 
program gives State and local governments Federal 
dollars to hire the unemployed to provide com- 
munity services. What- has embroiled the program 
m controversy is that localities are not creating 
new jobs and hiring new workers but ar^ instead us- 
ing the money to pay for old jobs funded in the past 
by local taxes (Donnelly 1978). The tactic is called 
"substitution" and does little to decrease unem- 
ployment rates. 

In the area of employment policy, the Federal 
Government has Intervened by executive order, 
legislation, and judicial decision. By far the most 
pervasive type of policy has been guaranteeing 
civil rights, i.e., fair employment practices. Affir- 
mative action programs have been particularly im- 
portant, as were programs that attempted to 
reduce class inequality- How effective are these at- 
tempts? The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, since its creation in 1962 and its beefing up 
in 1964 and 1972, has been one of the Federal 
Government'^ most Instrumental interventions in 
watchguarding employment discrimination To exa- 
mine its effectiveness, we draw on a report 
prepared by the Comptroller General in 197„6 (U.S. 
General Accounting Office 1976), 

GAO's assessment of EEOC's effectiveness was 
concerned with the ability of EEOC to provide 
relief to victims of employment discrimination and 
to eliminate systemic discrimination in employ- 
ment systems. In carrying out i^ study and deter- 
mining critena for evaluation, GAO" made Hhis 
presumption. In the absence of ail discrimination, 
the social, ..thnic, and sexual composition of an 
employer's work force ai all levels should reas- 
onably represent the total labor market area work 
force or community population. Thus, GAO 
measured effectiveness in terms of tlie extent of 
improvement in employment status of minorities 
and not in the employment practices thennselves. 
The emphasis was on results and not on intent- 
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The title of the GAO report sums up its major 
finding: "The Equal Employment Opportunity ^ 
Commission Has Made Little Progress in 
Eliminating Employment Discrimination." Results 
^ have been minimal. Although some success has 
been achieved in specific instances, EEOC has not 
accomplished the "substantial advances" in reduc- 
ing employment discrirjiination that are needed to 
improve the employment status of minorities. 

In terms of individual charge resolution activities 
(i.e., an individual brings a complaint of employ- 
merit discrimination), GAO reports that charging 
parties waited an average of 2 years for resolution 
of their complaint, with some extending to 7 years. 
As of June 1975, the EEOC backlog totaled 126,340 
charges, some' dating back to FY 1968. Congress 
originally envisioned a 3-month period for resolving 
charges. Between july 1972 and March 1975, suc- 
cessfully negotiated settlements occurred in 11 
percent of the cases brought before EEOC. In an 
additional 11 percent of the cases, EEOC was 
unable to negotiate a settlement, despite evidence 
of discrimination. Thus, of the 22 percent of cases 
in which EEOC believed discrimination had oc- 
curred, only one-half were successfully negotiated. 
No-cause findings amounted to about 16 percent. 
Lack of EEOC jiirisdictipn, withdrawal of charge by 
plaintiff, failure to locate charging party, and 
charge resolution by other agencies resulted in 61 
percent of the cases being closed' administratively. 

Regarding systemic discrimination activities, 
GAO evaluated data from EEOC's annual survey of 
the Nation's private employers (under its jurisdic- 
tion) which have 100^ or more employees. The 
survey reports the employment status of minorities 
and women in nine job categories. From 1966 to 
1974, the employment participation rate for minor- 
ity women increased } percent, for minority men, 
1.9 percent. For some/of the better paying job cate- 
gories (officials and managers, skilled craftsmen), 
participation rate increases over the 8-year period 
were higher than participation rate increases for 
total employment. In other categories, rate in- 
creases were lower than total employment 
changes. The U.S. Bureau of the Census (1977) 
reported occupational distribution statistics show- 
ing that in 1976 minorities held fewer white collar 
fobs than nonminorities (35 percent vs. 52 percent), 
and were twice as likely to be employed as service 
• workers (25 percent vs. 12 percent). As of June, 
1978, the unemployment rate for minorities was 
il.g'percent/ while the nonminority rate was 4.9 
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percent. One of the most staggering unemploy- 
ment statistics comparing minority and nonminor- 
ity is for teenagers: The former are unemployed at 
a rate of 37.1 percent, the latter at a rate of 11.6 
percent (U.S. Department of Labor 1978). 

The GAO report notes that there are numerous 
factors o^utside of EEOC control which have an im- 
pact on employment, e.g., general economic condi- 
tions, union agreements, labor market conditions, 
employment activities of other Federal agencies. 
These factors are extremely difficult to control 
and, as a result, make unemployment statistics 
only one measure with which to judge EEOC effec- 
tiveness. Nevertheless, GAO concludes that EEOC 
has had only minimal impact on alleviating 
systemic employment discrimination. 

One of the reasons for EEOC's disappointing per- 
formance, according to the report, is that EEOC has 
been used as a political footbalF. For example. Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provided that 
EEOC's chairman and other commissioners be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of 5 years. In actual 
practice, these appointments serve at the pleasure 
of the President. Political considerations have been 
responsible for high turnover m these top manage- 
ment positions. From 1965 to 1975, EEOC has had 
10 chairmen or acting chairmen and 10 executive 
directors or acting executive directors. Frequent 
turnover like this causes disruption at EEOC head- 
quarters, where new staff must get acquainted, 
management reorganizations occur, and policy and 
program changes are implemented. District offices, 
which are asked to reorient to new management 
and new programs constantly, often respond slowly 
and do not take policy changes seriously. 

aher probleiris EEOC has faced are the astound- 
ing number of cl^arges received and the resources 
at its disposal. .^^OC's initial budget of $3.25 
million and a staff o^t90 in FY 1966 were based on 
the receipt of 2,000 ch^ges annually. In its second 
year, however, 10,000 charges were received. Dur- 
ing FYs 1969 to 1975, the^number of charges in- 
creased from 12,148 to 71,023 (,585 percent), fund- 
ing increased from $9 million to $55 million (611 
percent), and staff increased from 5794o 2,384 (41 1 
percent). GAO does not draw any Conclusions 
about EEOC's workload, given its resources^ but it 
does seem that Congress underestimated the extent 
of employment discrimination when originally 
allocating funds. The extent of backlog may sug- 
gest that EEOC staffing, which has not kept pace 
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With the number ot incoming charges or the 
amount ot funding, requires additional personnel. 

In addition to these difficulties, GAO cites the 
lack ot t^r employment practices case law, con- 
tliclmg 'fQwer court decisions on Title VII cases, 
and a number ot EEOC management problems. 
These include weaknesses in administrative con- 
trols over charge processing, inadequate manage- 
ment information systems which fail to provide 
timely and accurate data, limited use of State and 
local tair employment practices agencies, limited 
use ot litigation authonty in cases of systemic 
discrimination, and lack of coordination with the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. 

EE(X responded to the highly critical GAO 
report by saying, in part, that GAO failed. 

to recognize that any evaluation of EEOC's quantitative 
and legal irnjMct must be set against a cultural and 
socroeconomic background. Racism and sexual stereotyp- 
ing are so jxrvasive and deep rwled m our society that the 
expectations ot minorities and women to achieve full 
fmpl(jyment e(|uaMy may indeed be eluded for some lime 
despite more intensified msiilut'onal and legal efforts 
(Walsh 1976) 

While many of the GAO criticisms are war- 
ranted, the tone ot the report is inflammatory and 
can potentially be used to scapegoat EEOC for the 
lack ot progress this country has made in elimi- 
nating employment discnmrnation. Politicians love 
the opportunity to save taxpayers' money by 
eliminating wastetul and inefficient" programs, 
but too otten inefficiency is a result of underfund 
mg and understaffing, i.e., undercommitment. GAO 
did not give enough weight to these factors in its 
report. Nevertheless, the structure of the evalua- 
tion, espetjally with regard to its use of multiple 
sources ot data and emphasis un program activities 
and systemic impact, provides a model for asses- 
sing the ettectiveness of other Federal interven- 
tions designed to eliminate racism. 

Evaluating Federal 
' Interventions 

The Importance of Evaluation, Campbell (1969) 
suggested that the most appropnate context in 
which to institute reform (i.e., a social policy, pro- 
gram, or intervention designed to produce change) 
should be ot an expenmental nature. The idea that 
retorms be treated as experiments calls for a more 
dispassionate and .scientific approach to change 
than we now are accustomed to. The "experiment- 
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ing society," as he dubs it, is one which develops its 
programs, policies, and interventions from many 
sources of knowledge, including previous exper- 
ience, social science data, and the people expected 
to benefit from the intervention. Such a strategy for 
change must contain a research or evaluation com- 
ponent specifically designed to provide both a con- 
tinuing source of feedback or a monitoring system 
that allows for "mid-course corrections/' and a 
sophisticated, methodologically sound experimen- 
tal design for evaluating the overall effectiveness 
of the intervention. The latter may include such 
techniques as needs assessment, pre and post- 
testing, control groups, manipulation of indeperi- 
dent variables, etc. Through research of this sort, it 
is possible to improve our programs and policies to 
better achieve the results we desire. The "ex- 
perimenting society" relies on a rational and 
planned system of change for shaping the environ- 
ment to better meet society's needs. The process 
described is a scientific one and is based on a 
strategy of empincism applied to social change. It 
is a more sensible approach for constructive 
change than either political expediency or ideolog- 
ically pure derivations of theory. In the final 
analysis, the pain of human suffering and the pro 
blem of scarce resources demand that we obtain 
solutions to social problems as quickly as possible 
The most efficient strategy for making social 
potentialities into social actualities is a planned 
and systematic approach, relying on no less than an 
honest confrontation of our successes and failures 

Methods of Evaluation. Evaluation research has 
become increasingly sophisticated in the last few 
years, in part because scarce resources have made 
cost efficiency essential. Two of tie most essentia! 
features developed for this purpose have been 
social indicators ani program evaluation. 

Social indicators are statistics which describe 
various conditions of life and, when compiled over 
a period of time, permit the identification of 
changes and trends which can then be used to 
make more informed judgments about the condi- 
tions of society. Social indicators can measure sub- 
jective or objective phenomena, though this dis- 
tinction is thought by many to be a spurious one. 
Some subjective indicators might include the 
degree of satisfaction with one's job, marriage, 
neighborhood, or life. Objective indicators might 
be unemployment rates, income levels, educa- 
tional attainment. Andrews and Withey (1976) sug- 
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gest that these two types ol social indicators comp- 
lement each other and can be thought of as two 
parallel series- "one indicating how people 
themselves evaluate various aspects of their lives 
and the other indicating the external or environ- 
Thental conditions relevant to each of those 
aspects. " The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development notes the value of monitor- 
ing a wide range of social indicators because they 
provide "a system of early warning' of growing im- 
balance, social disbenetits, dissatisfactions and 
emerging social needs" (cited in Andrews and 
Withey 1976). Social indicators can potentially be 
used to focus the attention of policymakers on cur- 
rent MKial problems and have provided informa- 
tion important in designing more equitable social 
systems based on new knowledge about the suc- 
cesses and i.iilures of our current social programs. 

Campbell. Converse, and Rodgers (1976) note 
that there is a growing recognition of the need for 
social indicators of the life experiences of blacks 
and other mmonties. While there is always the 
danger that such data will be misused, it is a"so 
possible that social indicators which assess the ex- 
periences of minorities may elucidate the societal 
problems contributing to these experiences. For ex- 
ample, Campbell et al report that blacks are most 
dissatisfied with areas of their life in which they 
fwrceive a clear discrepancy between societal 
norms and their own achievement. Thus, the great- 
est differences in <;atisfaction occur for such do- 
mains of lite as standard of living, level of savings, 
housing, and amount of education. Blacks report 
less dissatisfaction in areas of life where social 
stancJards are not clear and it is more difficult to 
compare one's expenence to the referent, buch 
areas include family lite, marriage, and fnendship. 
The implications ot these findings are varied; the 
social policies that could be developed m response 
to them are numerous But the data are important 
,t tor no other reason than that they provide a more 
rational basis on which I debate iss-jes and create 
effective program^ for the present and the future. 

Where social indicators provide a measure of 
global wel! beinR, program evaluation offers a 
measure, more limited in scope, of how well a parti- 
cular prot'.ram or policy achieves its goals. If 
federal mteispntions are attempts at changing un- 
desirable ,ituations, then the process by which pro- 
grams ot c hange are developed should be a prob- 
lem solving one First the government must 
recogni/e a situation as undesirable. The data ot 
O xial indicators may descnbe societal conditions 



but cannot replace the value decisions essential to 
defining certain situations as problems. Once 
committed to action, the government must then 
formulate goals and objectives to ameliorate the 
situation. The question of what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable resolution is raised at this juncture. This 
phase is no more imbued with political considera- 
tions than any other phase. Alternative strategies 
for intervention are then considered. The govern- 
ment usually entertains many options, each with its 
own advantages and disadvantages. Debate usually 
focuses on predictions of cost benefit for each 
strategy. After agreement is reached on how to in- 
tervene, the policy is then implemented, and pro- 
gram evaluation should begin at this point m the 
process. A plan for evaluation of the overall effec- 
tiveness of the program should be devised early so 
that it can be incorporated into the functioning of 
the program, helping to insure that research can 
later be conducted without the hindrances which 
often render evaluation ineffective. It also offers 
an opportunity for setting down goals in opera- 
tionalized terms, important to both the final 
evaluation and ongoing evaluations for the clanty 
of purpose it demands and the referent for effec- 
tiveness it provides. Programs should ideally be 
evaluated using multiple sources of data, because 
they ensure a more accurate and comprehensive 
picture of what has or has not been achieved. Most 
Federal interventions are broad enough in scope 
that many indicators are necessary for judging ef- 
fectiveness. The data obtained through evaluation 
are feedback to be used for recognizing new prob- 
lems and formulating new goals and strategies. The 
cycle is repeated when the effects of these adapta- 
tions or innovations are assessed and the data used 
to shape the program once again. Foskett and Fox 
(1975) discussing how program evaluation can be 
useful 'to legislators, argue that, if Congress wants 
lo exercise its full authority, program evaluation 
can be 'he mechanism for linking together legisla- 
tive goa,s, government spending, and program ac- 
tivity and consequences. They describe experimen- 
tal and quasi^experimental designs which yield 
evidence abou\ relationships between program 
results and congressional goals. 

Criteria for Evaluating Interventions. Burkey 
(1971) identifies five criteria important for Federal 
interventions to succeed. They are organizational 
efficiency, the extent of verified knowledge based 
upon continuous research programs, enforcement, 
support or resistance to policy, and the comprehen- 
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siveness of policy. He states. 

If the organizations thtit implement policy are internally 
eft'icjenl, u knowledge based upon a continuing monitoring 
of the environment is ascertained and utilized, if policies 
are enforced and it they are entorced by the most effective 
meam it ^up^x;ft <s high and resistance low m the environ- 
ment to ^hiin^ed ^ind •! ^x^ijcy is based ujxin a com pre 
hensive system-) tipproaih to ».hange rather than a piece- 
meal attack, then policies will be effective (i e . attcn their 
goals) 

BurkeyS pre^^cnptiun debcnbeb a number of 
elementi) and a gebtalt - the variables are impor 
tart in themselves, but it is the integration of them 
which makes interventions work. Thus, the degree 
ol ertectivene'>s i^ determined by the extent to 
whtth all ot these charac terii>tics of an intervention 
are successfully met. 

The hrst tr^tenun, organizational efficiency, 
relates tu the ratt that an agency, organization, or 
cutiinii^Mun will be administering the policy or pro^ 
gram, in )udgmg effectiveness, we musi know 
whether admmstratiun is internally efficient. In 
part, the administering entity must understand 
clearly the goals and objectives of the policy it is 
admifiistenng. V\hen this does not occur, policy is 
rendered melfeUive. For example, under the 1964 
Civil Rights AU, the Otfice of Education was le- 
sponsible lor enforcement of Title VI — "Nondis- 
cnmmation m Federally Assisted Programs" — 
with respect to schools, implementation was 
delayed lor some time because the Office of 
Education v\ds unable to put together desegrega- 
tion guidelines lo, school districts. In fact, the first 
set ol guidelines that emerged was written by a 
cunsultdnt on hib own initiative and first published 
m the Sa(un/a> Rc\itw of Uterature (Burkey 1971). 
Another example ol how a lack of clarity in goals 
disrupted organizational policy occurred at EEOC. 
The Irequent turnover in top management posi- 
tions, an average (;f one a year between 1965 and 
1973, led to bu many program and policy changes 
that befuddled district offices did not take new 
directives senously. Cognitive clarity of policy, as 
Burkey calU it, suffers also, as control of Congress 
and the Presidency ^hift between political parties 
and as administrators and policymakers do not 
communicate effectively 

!suiricient resources affect organizational effi 
ciency as welL Part of the reason why the EEOC 
resolution t^veraged 2 years, and its bScklog of 
complaints totaled over 125,000, has to do with 
Q ndertuniling and understaffing. While EEOC's FY 
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1979 budget is projected at just over $100 million 
(Hager and Cest 1978) and represents a significant 
increase over previous years, it does not compare 
favorably with, for example, the defense budget, 
which will be well over $100 billion in FY 1979. The 
GAO report mentioned inefficiency of EEOC opera- 
tions as a result of weak administrative controls, 
but It never dealt with the tough question of 
whether EEOC's resources were adequate to its 
task. Unfortunately, when underfunded agencies 
become inefficient, it is more self-serving for politi- 
cians to scapegoat the agency, calling for their ex- 
tinction in the name of saving taxpayers' dollars, 
than It IS to reexamine the government's commit- 
ment to the policy. 

Organizational autonomy is another feature of 
internal efficiency — does an agency h/ive the 
freedom to make its own decisions and to operate / 
relatively independently? Or is it constantly sub- j 
jected to the political whims of Congress and the j 
President or embroiled in jurisdictional disputes ^ 
with other agencies sharing responsibility for imple- ^ 
mentation? This latter problem was particularly ^ 
acute during President Nixon's term, as his "New ^ 
Federation" policy attempted to turn over more ^ 
and more control in the areas of education, man- ^ ! 
power training, urban development, and law en ^ 
forcement to State and local governments by way ^ 
of special revenue sharing plans (Barker and Mc- 
Cory 1976). The Congressional Black Caucus ob- ' 
jected to the policy on the grounds that it would ^ 
dilute antidiscrimination efforts by according^ 
responsibility for implementation to too many 
agencies. Instead, the Caucus argued for consolida- 
tion of responsibility in one entity which would 
allow for greater autonomy and accountability. 

The second criterion — the extent of verified 
knowledge based upon continuous research pro- 
grams — assumes that, with greater knowledge of 
the social conditions and social processes of the 
systems to be changed, interventions stand better 
probabilities of success. Social indicators^ can pro- 
vide some knowledge of the causes and effects of 
discnmination as well as a yardstick for measuring 
the systemic changes achieved by the policy. Pro- 
gram evaluation offers some of this information 
but can also be employed for ongoing monitoring 
of the program's strengths and weaknesses, thereby 
facilitating more imnf)ediate corrections in imple 
mentation. For example, social indicators of health 
status show nonwhites to be less healthy than 
whites. In 1975, the Congressional Budget Office 
(1977a) reported that nonwhites averaged 8.8 bed- 
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disability days per person compared to only 6.2 for 
whites. The infant mortality rate for whites equaled 
14.8 per 1,000 live births but was 24.9 for non- 
whites, and the a.verage life expectancy for non- 
whites was approximately 6 years less than for 
whites, 67 vs. 72.7 years, respectively. Yet, an 
evaluation of the Medicaid program, which is the 
primary health care insurance for nonwhites, 
revealed that mean expenditures in 1969 for whites 
averaged $375 but only $213 for nonwhites (Davis 
1976); In 1974, 5 years later. Medicaid payments to 
whites were again 75 percent higher than for non- 
whites, $560 vs. $321, respectively. It is this kind of 
data which must be used 'to improve social pro- 
graming. If it k neither generated nor used, in- 
terventions will not be on target. A glaring example 
is found in the Federal Government's post- 
secondary eduGitional programs, designed, to in- 
crease enrollment of the poor in the Nation's col- 
leges and universities. Two of the student 
assistance programs, Basic Educational Opportun- 
ity Grants and Guaranteed Student Loans, do not 
request racial or ethnic data on their application 
forms: Thus, it is impossible to determine if funds 
are appropriately targeted. 

Enforcement is another criterion of special im- 
portance to the success of Federal interventions. 
Strategies of enforcement include suasion, when 
government attempts to persuade individuals, 
groups, or institutions to follow its preferences; 
mutual self-interest, when government predicates 
■ delivery of funds on compliance with its policy or 
shows preferences in the awarding of grants, loans, 
and contracts to those jurisdictions or entities 
demonstrating compliance; limited sanctions, in 
which disciplinary action is taken by way of limited 
fines and penalties levied for violations of law or 
policy; and maximum sanctions, such as jail sen- 
tences and severe penalties following civil or 
criminal court action, or the use of Federal troops 
to force compliance (Makielski 1973), 

Generally, suasion is the least effective enforce- 
ment strategy. For example, following the Supreme 
Court's unanimous decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954), its call for implementation of the 
desegregation process with "all deliberate speed" 
and "good faith compliance at the earlies^ possible 
date" was ignored. The Southern Education Report- 
ing Service for the school year 1964-1965 found 
only about 2 percent of the three million blacks in 
Southern schools to be receiving a desegregated 
education. Similarly, EEOC's limited success with 



the suasion tactic - less than 50 percent ot its 
"conciliation" attempts were successfully 
negotiated settlements - prompted Congress in 
1972 to amend Title VII of the Civil Rights Act to 
strengthen EEOC's enforcement capabilities. 
Amendments authorized EEOC to file suit In 
Federal district courts against discriminating 
employers. However, as of june 1975, only 1 per- 
cent of EEOC's litigation activities produced 
favorable court settlements. 

Affirmative action programs, instituted by 
employers and educational institutions in response 
to Executive Order 11246 and Title VI requirements 
of nondiscrimination for Federal financial assist- 
ance, demonstrate the self-interest tactic and have 
proved more successful than either of the 
approaches so far discussed, but the most dramatic 
tactic has been the maximum sanction strategy. It 
was observed when President Kennedy sent Federal 
marshalls and called up the National Guard to 
ensure the admission of James Meredith to Missi- 
ssippi State. And it was observed when President 
johnson posted Federal examiners at registration 
and polling sites throughout the South to ensure 
compliance with provisions of the Voting Rights 

Act of 1965. , , 

Support or resistance to policy will also have a 
significant impact on the effectiveness of Federal 
interventions. Support or resistance can come from 
the target of the policy (eA, school boards, labor 
unions, companies with FMeral contracts, real 
estate agencies, universities, city and State govern- 
ments, etc.), organized groups who see benefits and 
advantages (e.g., the NAACP, SCLC, ACLU), or 
threats and disadvantages (e.g., the White Citizens 
Councils, Ku Klux Klan, J6hn Birch Society), and 
the unorganized citizenry. 

Examples of resistance to policy by targets of 
that policy are numerous. Under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) ot 1973, 
State and local governments receive Federal 
money to provide new community service jobs for 
the unemployed. Instead of the CETA program 
helping the hardcore unemployed, it has been 
turned into a form of Federal revenue sharing by 
cities and counties who do not use the money to 
hire additional workers but to bankroll jobs 
previously fundeo by local taxes (Donnelly 1978), 
The tactic improves the locality's fiscal picture but 
subverts CETA's f,oal of reducing unemployment 
among the disadvantaged. Some studies indicate 
CETA money finances four "old" )obs for each 
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new job it creates. In addition, local govern- 
ments have tended to nnistarget CETA nnoney. Most 
LETA participants are white, male, and educated, 
and only a rrunute proportion are placed m perma- 
nent, regular positions Local politicians have used 
CETA money to provide patronage jobs for friends 
and political associates, some of whom have been 
round to be working on political campaigns. 

The tactic of using Federal funds to improve 
local hscal standing has also been observed^ with 
the government s two major educational programs 
or support, the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Ac1 lESEA) and the Emergency School Aid Act 
(EbAA). The former p'-ovides compensatory educa- 
tion assistance tor luw-achievmg children who 
attend schools in areas wVith a high concentration 
or families m poverty. The latter assists s^oo\ 
districts undergoing desegregation as a result of 
court order. State agency, or DHEW plan. Both pro- 
grams were intended to supplement regular school 
expenditures. In practice, one study revealed that 
each ESEA Federal dollar allocated to school dis- 
tricts resulted in only 67 cents of additional 
expenditures on compensatory programs by local- 
ities. Thus, one-thir J of ESEA funds were being 
appropriated to either noncompensatory programs 
or local tax relief. In some cases, ESAA funds were 
used for genera! aid to school districts rather than 
targeted at desegregation (Congressional Budget 
Office 1977b), 

An example ot resistance to policy is the nonpar- . 
ticipanon of some physicians in the Medicaid 
program the pnmary health care insurance for 
iOrniliion of the Nation s poor. Yet, the Congres- 
sional Budget Ornce i1977a) reports the percentage 
or nonfederal physicians who served Medicaid 
patients in 1974 ranged from 30 percent in Florida 
to 97 percent m West Virginia. The national aver- 
age was 51 percent. Nonparticipation was most 
common m inner city areas which are usually non- 
white. This may, in part, account for the continuing 
73 percenr diUerentuil in Medicaid expenditures 
between whites and nonwhites. Nonparticipation 
may also account for the tact that nonwhites, when 
they aff» served, receive second-rate treatment. In 
New Vork City, tor example. 10 percent of physi- 
cians f)articipating in Medicaid claimed over 
<)t)f)ercent or the uty s billings dunng the first 6 
months of 197') These Medicaid mills' are more 
likely to shunt nonwhites to State hospitals and to 
provide episc^dic rather than continuous care. Hos- 
pitals also resist serving Medicaid patTents. While 



they cannot legally refuse Medicaid patients 
without jeopardizing other Federal funds for which 
they are eligible, hospitals discriminate against 
nonwhites by requiri.ig that they be admitted by a 
physician with staff privileges. Usually, nonwhites 
are less likely to have access to such a physician 

The last criterion, comprehensiveness of policy, 
reflects the degree to which a policy utilizes a 
"systems" approach to social change rather than a 
"piecemeal" attack. Social poli^ attempts to 
change individual attitudes and behaviors that are 
shaped by the many social systems in which a per 
son lives. As a result, policy is more effective if it 
permeates all of the systems to which an individual 
is responsive. Thus, institutionalized racism, by 
which we mean a supra-institutional framework 
that maintains racial inequality in every aspect of 
life, must be fought on many battlegrounds Burkey 
(1971) explains why: 

. . . one can postulate that if racial (Jiscrimmation took 
place only in education, such const»quence^> as the follow 
' ing would exi^t. educational discnniination cro-ites j^w 
levels of education and |ob skills, low edui«itiuu and 
employment traming means low status (A<.upatiuiial pu^i 
tions, low-status occupational positions creatr ^uw fniome 
and minimal social powers withia the race low mcomt* 
means a low level of subsistence ami a lower level of 
health, since health in America is greatly determined by 
one's ability to pay .... 

It would not be enough, for example, to 
eliminate racism in employment opportunity, if we 
did not also eliminate it in education. Nor w:quld it 
be sufficient to improve the health of nonwhites by 
eliminating discrimination irr health care without 
eliminating it in housing and also improving nutri 
tion. 

A comprehensive policy to eliminate discrimma 
tion is not the same as a comprehensive policy to 
eliminate the effects of past discrimination (i e , 
racial inequality) and present discrimination The 
former would entail policies aimed at guaranteemg 
civil rights coupled with effective enforcement, the 
latter would incorporate civil rights guarantees and 
enforcement as a base, but it would also include 
affirmative action and programs which reduced 
class inequality. This Ms necessary beqause the 
effects of past discrimination cannot be uhdone by 
simply "starting the game over." Such a jlioiicv has 
not yet been tried because this country sti^l lacks i 
strong commitment to achieving equality Of oppor 
tunity»for all. \ 
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